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NEW PROGRAMS FOR EVERY OCCASION 


CREATIVE WAYS FOR 
CINILIDIRIEN'S IPIROGRAMS 


By 
Josephine Murray 


Director of Music, Elementary and Junior High Schools 
Santa Barbara, California 


and 


Effie G. Bathurst 


Research Associate and Curriculum Specialist 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


new professional book is many books in one volume. 
is a book on technique. It helps the classroom teacher develop an activity school. 
is a manual for the music supervisor who wishes the daily music program to be 
integrated with the school curriculum as a whole. 
It is a guide to the director of school assemblies. 
4. It is a source book for the creating of programs with which to celebrate special occasions 
and holidays. 


The ever-present need of teachers for ideas and materials to aid in building programs and 
for suggestions to help children develop their own creative program activities led the 
authors, out of a rich background of experience in teaching and supervising under all school 
conditions, to write this greatly needed book. It was their purpose to discuss activities and 
techniques and to suggest sources of contents which teachers in various socialized and 
creative public schools, both rural and urban, are using to help children build worthwhile 
programs. 


410 pages with 32 pages of illustrations of performances of actual typical programs. 
List price $2.40 


NEW OPERETTAS FOR CHRISTMAS 
utilizing songs from THE MUSIC HOUR SERIES 


Christmas im Old England 
By Eleanor Graham 


A festival using the old English carols and customs. For all grades and the junior high 
school. 


A, Mischievous Mouse im Toyland 
By Baird, Cameron and Mahan 


Mickey Mouse unties all the packages in Santa Claus’ factory, releasing the toys who 
entertain themselves until Santa’s arrival. For primary grades. 

When you order your copy of CREATIVE WAYS FOR CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS, ask for 
your complimentary copies of “Christmas in Old England” and “A Mischievous Mouse in 
Toyland.” 


SILWVIEIR sien COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
























































Published by York Band Instrument Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Duke Ellington’s 
Smooth Trombonist— 
Laurence Brown— 


Critics who follow the Radio, 
rate the Duke Ellington Band as 
one of the greatest on the air. 
Those who have heard this fine 
Band will readily agree that it is 
composed of a group of precision 
performers, who know just how 
and when and what to do. We 
certainly rejoice in the fact that 
Laurence Brown, Trombone 
player with Duke Ellington, has 
been using a York Model 146 
Trombone for the past two years 
and just a few days ago, wrote 
us, stating that the Horn is most 
satisfactory and still in excellent 
condition. The next time you 
tune in on a Duke Ellington 
broadcast, prepare yourself for 
some mighty smooth Trombone 
work. 


York Rates First 


“York Band Instrument Company, 
“Gentlemen: 

“In twenty years of Cornet play- 
ing, I have owned » 
and —- and have played other 
well-known makes, but in your 
York Trumpet I have found an in- 
strument that meets every require- 
ment. It is a pleasure to hear so 
many comments made on the won- 
derful tone of your Trumpet. For 
ease of blowing and never-failing 











valve action. your Trumpet rates 
First. My York Trumpet is a few 
years old and I am more satisfied 


with it than ever. 
“Very truly yours, 
“HARRY A. BLACK, 
” “Assistant Bandmaster, 
“Simcoe, Ontario, Citizens Band.”’ 


Above page taken from Yorks Sales Staff. S a 
the wew York Catalog, together with interesting and practical teaching helps 
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Use of Eb Cornet 
Increasing — 


The past few years have seen the 
addition of Eb Cornets to many 
Bands. A little over a year ago, 
the famous Marching Band of 
Ohio State University put in ten 
York Eb Cornets. This fall, they 
are putting in five more. Other 
Bands are putting in two or three. 

The Eb Soprano Cornet has 
an unusually effective voice in 
the top register of the band. 
It adds plenty of color and 
brilliance. Has a tone of great 
penetrating power, and forward- 
looking Bandmasters are begin- 
ning to regard the Soprano Eb 
Cornet as an essential. 

Write for Catalog and Full 
Particulars. 





Power of Advertising 


Advertising will sell anything — 
even blue sky! 


That is why one frequently 


sees an ordinary or mediocre | 


product outselling a really super- 
ior article. 


The sale of York Instruments 
does not rest upon elaborate and 
extravagant advertising claims. 
These fine Instruments are sold 
purely on a basis of Superior 
Performance. Every York User 
becomes a York Booster — and 
the resulting word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising is pushing York sales 
ahead faster than the sales of any 
other Band Instrument maker 
today. 


In these days of uncertain and | 
changing values, no performer 
can afford to buy any Band In- 
struments without first giving the 
York a hearing. As we have been 
saying for the past twenty years 
— Give York Instruments a| 
Hearing—They Speak for'| 
Themselves! 


One Breath will Tell 


An Old-Timer 


in a New Dress 


E PRESENT here, an old- 
WY timer with a new dress. It 

is nothing more or less 
than a regular Valve Trombone, 
built in the form of a Recording 
Model Baritone. Trombones of 
this type in the Bell-up style were 
made in Italy years ago and 
proved very popular. Somehow 
they never started in this country. 
Increasing demands upon March- 
ing Bands, however, has made a 
place for this particular type of 
instrument and to bring it up-to- 
date, we are building it with the 
popular Recording Bell. 


Above you see the striking 1938 
model of the Side Action Valve 
Trombone. The tubing and pro- 
portion are identically the same 
as the old Valve Trombone. This 
gives the Marching Band a dis- 
tinctive Trombone color. It is 
more easily handled than the 
Slide, especially on the march) 
and also offers more flash. 


This new instrument is — 
as follows: 


Finish “AT’’—Transparent Lac- 

D  ccceeenvenniiieneonl 

Finish “AG”—Gold Lacquer ...... 

Finish “B” —Silver with Sil- 

. 2 ees 1 

—Silver with Gold 
Bell 


Finish “C” 


We have just delivered six of 
these instruments to the famous 





All Brass Marching Band of 





Ohio State University. You are 
going to see more of these instru- 
ments in the next few years. If 
you want to bring your Band 
right up-to-the-minute, start now 
to acquire a few of this very 
desirable model. 











Why “Yorks”Excel 


Write for complete issue and copy 





100% York 





Here’s a late picture of “The Texans” —that fine Texas Band 
organized and conducted by Paul Seeds of Wichita Falls. This 
splendid organization has made trips all over Texas and has always 
been received with great enthusiasm. Every Cup Mouthpiece In- 


strument and Saxophone in this Band is York-made. 


Every 


Clarinet and percussion instrument was supplied by York. In other 
words, it’s 100% York —it just couldn’t be any more York! 


Note the fine array of trophies 


in the foreground — tributes to 


the outstanding work of this snappy organization. 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE is a voluntary non- 
profit organization representing all phases of music education in the schools, 
colleges, universities and teacher-training institutions. Membership is open to 
any person actively interested in music education. 

Executive Committee: Louis Woodson Curtis, Pres., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Joseph E. Maddy (1st Vice-Pres.), Ann Arbor, Mich.; Lilla Belle Pitts (2nd 
Vice-Pres.), New York City. Memsers at Lance: Frank C. Biddle, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; George H. Gartlan, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Richard W. Grant, State 
College, Pa.; Haydn M. Morgan, Newtonville, Mass. Executive Secretary: 
C. V. Buttelman. Assistant Executive Secretary: Vanett Lawler. 


Boarp or Directors: Representing the es ag Western Conference — Amy 
Grau Miller, Pasadena, Calif.; Glenn H a et. em Representing 
the Eastern Conference — Laura Bryant, eB ~~ * rge L. Re 4 
Philadelphia, Pa. Representing the North Central ee... arol M. Pitts, 
Omaha, Nebr.; Fowler Smith, Detroit, Mich. Representing the Northwest 
Conference—Charles R. Cutts, Billings, Mont.; Chester R. Duncan, Portland, 
Ore. Lag the Southern Conference—Glen Haydon, Chapel Hill, 
N. C.; Lewis L. Stookey, Mobile, Ala. Representing the Southwestern Con- 
ference—George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla.; Frances Smith iw % Ponca City, 
paw _—— at Large—Glenn Gildersleeve, Dover, Del.; . McAllister, 
oliet, 
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RICH in their 
SOCIAL VALUES 


Foresman—SONGS AND PICTURES 


A Child’s Book... .$0.64 In this series the rare quality of the Foresman song material is 
ya Lyon pasones r enhanced by thirty-nine full-page reproductions in color of world- 
Third Book........ 80 famous paintings. This harmonious union of the two arts exer- 
Ro tah 80 cises a strong cultural influence on the pupil and instills a love of 
Fifth Book........ 1.08 music which leads him to strive to perfect himself in the tech- 
Sixth Book......... 1.12 niques of singing. 
Bridgman—BASIC SONGS FOR MALE VOICES 
A Cappella A delightfully human collection of 230 songs for boys and young 
Edition ......... $1.56 men. The song types are widely diversified and the arrange- 
Accompanied ments give all voice parts the chance to carry main or secondary 
Edition ......... 3.00 melodies. It is an unusually interesting, socializing, and vitaliz- 


ing songbook. 


Burns—COME AND SING 


213 pages Teachers of one room schools and partially graded schools will 
find that this new book solves their particular needs. Samuel T. 
Burns, State Director of Music in Louisiana, understands from 
wide experience just what the music problems are in such schools. 
In progressive order he presents a collection of songs so delight- 
ful that they imbue the entire class with the love of singing. 


Graham—ESSENTIAL SONGS 


Illustrated 
$0.96 


288 pages The 278 songs given here are easy enough for young pupils to 
$1.00 master without too much difficulty. They cover thirteen tune 
Illustrated with four- principles and four time principles. Children soon acquire the 
color pictures ability to read these beautiful melodies spontaneously and there- 
Manual $0.40 fore thoroughly enjoy singing the songs. 
Hesser & Dustman—TREASURE CHEST of SONGS 
240 pages A wealth of the very best music for the sheer enjoyment of sing- 
$1.04 ing. Planned with a psychological understanding of youth and 
a thorough knowledge of voice abilities this collection is ideal 
for boys and girls in junior and senior high schools, rural schools, 
social clubs, in short, every mixed group who join in unison 
singing. 









AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


yj 
x NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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ON THE 1939 NATIONAL CONTEST LIST 





BASSOON SOLO Grade 
Mozart. Concerto in Bb. ; V-VI P. E. #4347 $2.25 
BRASS QUINTETS 
tSchmutz Prelude and Gavotte (Eb or BBb tuba)... IV Summy . 2.00 
tSchmutz Rondo inF... Iv Summy . 2.25 
VIOLIN SOLOS 
Bach Bouree from 2nd Sonata (1st Partita). VI P.E. #4309B.... 60 
Bach Preludio from 6th Sonata (3rd Partita) VI P.E. #4309F 60 
Bach Gavotte from 6th Sonata (3rd Partita) VI P.E. #4309F .60 
Lalo ....Concerto (5th movement). VI P.E. #3796 1.50 
Leclair Concerto No. 1.. : sf P.E 1.50 
Mozart Concerto in A major V P. E. } 75 
Mozart Concerto in D av en 218) V P. E. #218 7 
Spohr. . Concerto No. 8, Op. 4 VI P.E. #1098D 1.00 
VIOLA SOLOS 
Kalliwoda. ... Nocturnes Ill P. E. #2104 : 1.50 
Reger Suite for Viola alone (Suites No.1,2and3)..VI P.E. #3971A/C each 1.00 
CELLO SOLOS 
Haydn... Adagio from Haydn Concerto P. E. #3049 . 1.50 
Lalo P Concerto for Cello P. E. #3799 2.00 
PIANO SOLO 
Schumann Carnaval P. E. #2307 75 
TRIOS 
Beethoven Trios in Eb major, C minor V P. E. #166A 6.00 
Berens... Trios, Op. 95, Nos. 1, 2, 3 V P, E. #3189A/C each 1.50 
Schubert Trio, Op. 100, No. 2 VI P.E. #167 . 3.00 
Schubert Trio, Op. 100, Eb major (Allegro) VI P.E. #167 3.00 
Schubert Trio, Op. 100, Eb major umenmnannedt 
Moderato) VI P.E. #167 3.00 
STRING QUARTET 
Schubert.....Adagio, Op. 125, No. 1 P. E. #168A 3.50 
COLLECTIONS 
Haydn. Quartets (2 Volumes) P. E. #289A/B each 4.75 
Mozart ...Quartets (2 Volumes) P. E. #16, #17 each 5.50 


tNew. Price includes score. 
ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


321 South Wabash Avenue 19 West 44th out 
Chicago, Ill. New York, 











BETTER =—s RESULTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY SIGHT SINGING 
EXERCISES 


by 
DAMROSCH—GARTLAN—GEHRKENS 


HIS book, though not following any particular method, 

is a collectioa of the finest material ever provided for 

this purpose. It is graded carefully from the simplest 
scalewise progressions in unison to the most exacting examples 
of part singing, including all forms of tonal and rhythmic 
figures from the compositions of the masters. 


Music reading involves an analysis of signs and symbols that 
indicate a variety of things. Skill is derived from reading a 
large amount of comparatively simple music. SUPPLE- 
MENTARY SIGHT SINGING EXERCISES provides all 


this and more. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & 5 Union Square 
ELDREDGE, Inc. : New York City 


% MA 
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STADIUM ECHOES 


All-American Collection of College Songs 
Arranged as Marches for High School or College Band 
By CHARLES J. ROBERTS 
Selected and compiled by special advisory committee 
KENNETH S. CLARK, Chairman 
FOR THE FALL-WINTER SEASON!—The “Hello’’ Song is excellent as a 
greeting for a visiting team whose song is not known, and the ‘’Fanfares” 


provi de a dramatic flare for the entrance of teams or for announcements on 
e field Price, each book .30 


id. 


A F EW of the Colleges and Songs Included 


College Song 
AMHERST Lord Jeffery Amherst 
CALIFORNIA Fight for California 
CORNELL Alma Mater 
DARTMOUTH As the Backs Go Tearing 


By 
DETROIT March of the Titans 
GEORGIA Rambling Wreck from 
j TECH. Georgia Tech. 
j HARVARD Ten Thousand Men of 
Harvard 
HOLY CROSS Hoich, Holy Cross 
NEW YORK 
UNIV. Palisades 
PRINCETON Going Back to Nassau 
Hall 
TEXAS Eyes of Texas 
UNIV. OF SO. 
CALIF. Trojan Marching Song 
WISCONSIN _ Badger Ballad 
YALE Down the Field—Medley 


March 
HELLO SONG How D'ye Do? 
FANFARES (for Trumpets & Drums) 





FOR 
BAND 








THE BAND 
oN PARADE 


By 
RAYMOND FRANCIS DVORAK 


Director, University of Wisconsin 
Bands 


$2.00 


The only single volume which gives complete instruction on 
every conceivable marching formation or parade display. 
115 pages, more than a hundred photographs of correct 
formations, of crack college bands, of carrying, playing and 
rest positions for all instruments, and an entire chapter on 
twirling the baton, demonstrate how to show off your band 
on the football field. A wealth of charts and diagrams illus- 
trate how simply it can be done, “when you know how.” 











GETTING RESULTS 
WITH SCHOOL BANDS 


GERALD R. PRESCOTT wit LAWRENCE W. CHIDESTER 
“The Book That Band Men Have Wanted For Years” 


$3.50 


The text for Band Directors, Music Supervisors, School Super- 
intendents. Among other subjects, it treats in detail: Sys- 
tematizing the Curriculum, Administering the Details, Equip- 
ping the Organization, Performing for the Public. 

In presenting a school band curriculum by which the student 
can progress towards definite goals, according to his individ- 
ual achievements, the authors have established a training 
program comprising Beginning Band, Second Band and First 
Band, every member of each band pursuing a Five-Point 
Course of Study. The section dealing with Equipping the Or- 
ganizations covers everything from criteria and an 8-year 
program for purchasing instruments to minimum housing re- 
quirements, appraisal of band uniforms, building a band 
library and many other practical suggestions never before 
set forth in book form. 





MARCHING MARCH FOLIO 


(The Carl Fischer Favorite March Book) 


FIFTEEN MEDIUM GRADE MARCHES 
(also Two National Airs) 
FOR SCHOOL AND PROFESSIONAL BANDS 


Selected and Revised by 
JAMES A. ECKER and FORTUNATO SORDILLO 


CONTENTS: ‘A Frangesa! (Costa)—Legion of Honor (Bug- 
lione)— The Ambassador (Laurendeau) — Old Homestead 
(Seltzer)—Loyal American (Farrar)—Loyal Comrades (Blank- 
enburg) — Spirit of America (Sordillo)—-American Eagle 
(Boehme)—Jingle Bells (Roberts)—Glorious Youth (Whistler)— 
French National Défilé (Turlet)—School Spirit (Flint)—Iron 
King (St. Clair)—Trombone Section (Chambers) — Star 
Spangled Banner (Smith) and America (Carey)—American 
Medley March No. 6 (Brooks). 


Published for Full Band 
Price of each Part .30—Conductor’s Part 1.00 


May we send you Thematic circulars 
of popular new numbers for Band? 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


COOPER SQUARE — NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Band Compositions and Arrangements by 


LUCIEN CAILLIET 





NEW! 


Symphonic 
Band 
Variations on the Theme— 
“Pop! Goes the Weasel”.......... SeTrTtTTT, 


Previously Published — 


Bach—a. Fervent is My Longing MeeeTT TT T 
b. Organ Fugue in G minor Full Score $1.50 


Memories of Stephen Foster.................+.-. 3.00 
Strains from Erin...... ScRen Ob abeenwan ee coes Ee 


Dvorak—Humoresque .............-++-- 


University of Pennsylvania Songs............. soe Se 





ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


1716 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
School of Music 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Offers Courses Leading to the Degrees Bachelor 
of Music and Bachelor of Science in Education- 
Music Supervision. 


For further information address 


A. A. BEECHER, Director 


School of Music 
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Notes from the Field 





Flint Community Music Association. 
“To coérdinate the musical activities in 
the life of the people from kindergarten 
through old age” was the purpose of 
the founding, in 1917, of the Flint Com- 
munity Music Association, Flint, Michi- 
gan. Thus, from its early beginning, 
the Association has been a civic and 
social agency for the enrichment of the 
lives of the people through music, as 
well as a clearinghouse for all things 
musical in Flint. 

That the original idea of the founders 
—J. Dallas Dort and others—has lived 
not only through the past twenty-one 
years but has also grown steadily and 
continuously is thoroughly evidenced in 
the Twenty-first Annual Report of the 
Association, a comprehensive document 
compiled by Director William W. 
Norton. 

The Report, which covers the activi- 
ties and accomplishments of the Asso- 
ciation for the 1937-38 season and 
includes some historical data as well, 
embraces the various types of music 
work done by the many groups coming 
within the scope of the Association. 
These include (1) organizations of a 
general civic character, (2) codperating 
music groups, (3) activities through 
the public schools, (4) activities among 
industrial and other groups. Some 
twenty musical groups of major propor- 
tions are herein listed and described as 
to organization plan, general function, 
and musical purpose. These include 
bands, symphony orchestras, choral and 
nationality groups, and an opera asso- 
ciation—all notable for the quality of 
their performances. 

All persons interested in furthering 
community music should derive con- 
siderable inspiration from this Report; 
for additional information concerning 
performing organizations, the Report 
describes the many services rendered 
by the Flint Community Music Associa- 
tion and other varied activities spon- 
sored by it. For example, among the 
topics discussed are Christmas festivals; 
state and national publicity; the Flint 
music survey, first undertaken sixteen 
years ago; the loan of music, music 
books, and instruments, as well as many 
other subjects pertaining to the ac- 
tivities of the Association. 

The Report closes with recommenda- 
tions for the coming year, as if there 
were anything left in the way of 
musical endeavor to be undertaken by 
the Flint Community Music Associa- 
tion! Yet Director Norton has listed 
fifteen challenging recommendations! 
For further information, see the Report 
itself. 


National Association of Music Execu- 
tives. The first southern meeting of 
the National Association of Music Ex- 
ecutives was held October 19-22 at 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. Standardization of 
the curricula and other problems pecu- 
liar to music departments of state uni- 
versities were discussed by the eighteen 
directors attending the four-day ses- 
sion. H. W. Stopher, president of the 
Association, was in charge of the meet- 
ing. 


Louisiana. Forty-five music students 
from Louisiana State University, to- 
gether with H. W. Stopher, director of 
music, spent thirty days of the summer 
vacation touring Europe and giving 
concerts in seven centers. The group 
comprised a symphony orchestra with 
vocal and instrumental soloists, and 
their programs were composed largely 
of American music. Prior to the Euro- 
pean trip, the group made a seventeen- 
day tour of the United States, visiting 
fifteen states in which they made con- 
cert and radio appearances. 
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Specializing in Service 
To the Music Educator 


The 


Gamble Hinged Music Co. 


228 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Music of All Publishers 


The Home of the Genuine Gamble Hinge 





Western Distributors for 
the publications of Boosey- Hawkes- 
Belwin -Enoch- Bosworth-La Fleur 


Recording Devices 
and Sound Systems 
Melody Band Equipment 


| Publishers — Dealers — Wholesalers 
A Complete Service 


What are Your Problems? 








PAT. MAY 19. 1925 
APR. 17. 1931 


988 Johnson Place 





THE SUPREME PITCH 
INSTRUMENTS 


their— 


MASTER - KEY 


THE MASTER-KEY PITCH PIPES 
have fast become an almost insepar- 
able accessory in Music Education. 
THE MASTER KEY PITCH IN- 
STRUMENTS are outstanding for 


HIGH QUALITY. CLEAR and ACCURATE 
in TONE. EASY TO OPERATE. All 


notes are arranged in rotation following one 


another in chromatic order. 


PERFECT in DESIGN and SHAPE, NEAT and ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
Suggesting harmony with the dignity of your profession. 
BUT THAT’S NOT ALL!!! 
For your PROTECTION these Pitch Pipes are CLEAN and SANITARY. 
For vocal use Chromatic—Full Scale—13 keys Diatonic—Natural Scale—8 keys 
Ask your Dealer for Master Key Pitch Instruments. If he cannot supply you write us. 


WM. KRATT CO. 


UNION, N. J. 
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Chicago Board of Education Opera 
Series. Under the sponsorship of Miss 
Helen Howe, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Music of the Chicago Board of 
Education, the Board of Education 
Opera Series will be given this year for 


a second time. These opera perform- 
ances, which will take place each 
Thursday evening, beginning November 
3, are to be given at special reduced 
rates for all students, teachers, parents 
and friends. The repertoire for the 
seven Thursday nights will be chosen 
from the following: Carmen, Tosca, 
Martha, Lakme, La Boheme, Lucia Di 
Lammermoor, La Traviata, Romeo and 
Juliet, Rigoletto, Lohengrin, La Gio- 
conda. 


Donald D. Armstrong, formerly of 
Yonkers, New York, is now director of 
music in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Silver Burdett Company announces the 
transfer of Harold Milnes from the 
Portland, Oregon office to the New York 
City office. 


Mrs. Ruth Klepper Settle, formerly of 
St. Louis, Missouri, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Senior High School at Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 


Fred H. Roemer is now director of 
music in the Waupun High School, 
Waupun, Wisconsin. - His former ad- 
dress was Hartford, Wisconsin. 


Victor J. Grabel, formerly located in 
Clarendon Hills, Illinois, has joined the 
faculty of the School of Music, Univer- 
sity of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Martha Googooian, formerly located 
in Fresno, California, is now on the 
music education faculty at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 


Bernard Fitzgerald, formerly of Hen- 
drix College, Conway, Arkansas, is now 
with the Department of Music, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


Maryland. Under the sponsorship of 
the Maryland State Teachers Associa- 
tion, the All-Maryland High School Or- 
chestra held its twelfth annual concert 
on Saturday morning, October 29, in 
the Auditorium of the Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Baltimore. A state solo con- 
test was also held prior to the concert, 
and the winner was presented as solo- 
ist on the concert program. 

The committee in charge of the all- 
state orchestra were: John Denues, 
chairman, Victor H. Baumann, Peter 
Buys, Paul Crouse, Philip S. Royer, 
Irvin Smith, Mrs. Irvin Smith, Osmar 
P. Steinwald, Charles S. T. Stull, C. 
James Velie, Dorothy Willison. 


L. Paschal Monk, former director 
of vocal music at Western Hills High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, is now chair- 
man of the Department of Music of 
State Teachers College, Maryville, Mis- 
souri. 


Howard Deye is now band director at 
Lincoln High School and supervisor of 
instrumental music in ten contributing 
grade schools in Portland, Oregon. He 
was formerly located in Ellensburg, 
Washington. 


R. Ritchie Robertson, director of music 
in the public schools of Springfield, 
Missouri, was honored August 27 by his 
fellow townspeople, who, upon. the 
twenty-third anniversary of his coming 
to Springfield, presented him with a 
handsome new sedan. The presentation 
was made in White City Park where a 
large crowd, including the Cardinal 
Club and many business men, school 
teachers and other friends, was assem- 
bled to participate in a program of 
community singing and other musical 
features. The date of this occasion 
also marked the thirty-eighth anni- 
versary of Dr. Robertson’s sailing from 
Rome for America. 
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NY-758 


“I 


NY-885 
NY-773 


NY-683 


NY-681 
NY-816 


NY-759 


NY -769 


NY-778 


116122 


116573 


NY-766 


NY -987 


NY-911 
NY-912 
NY-988 
NY-794 


NY -836 


NY-835 


116084 
116074 
116027 
116532 
116247 


G. RICORDI & CO., INC. 
Christmas (Carols and cAnthems 


Male (TTBB) 
The Kings (Die Kénige) with solo voice (Eng. and Ger.) 
(Cornelius) Arr. by Channing Lefebvre.............s+.e++ 
Happy Bethlehem (Donostia) Arr. by Greenfield........... 


Stow of the Child Jesus (Le Sommeil de !’Enfant Jesus 
(Eng. and French) (Gevaert) Arr. by Lefebvre.......... 


Good King Wenceslas (Old English Carol) by Channing 
RENO “hinstscangcdnies Ghctsessecsnsssueseeskeunbensiesbsany 


God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen, by Channing Lefebvre... 


March of the Kings (La Marche des Rois) (Provencal Noél) 
(Eng. and Fr.) by Channing Lefebvre.................2s00e 


Hodie Christus Natus Est. (Born to-day) (Latin and 
Eng.) (Sweelinck) Arr. by Channing Lefebvre............ 


Female (SSA) 


The Mariner’s Christmas (Noél des Marins) (SSAA) 
(Eng. and Fr.) (Chaminade) Arr. by Channing Lefebvre 


Cradle Song of the Blessed Virgin (La Vierge a la 
Creche) (2-part, SA) (Fr. and Eng.) (Franck) Arr. by 
GE TRIE cte.dinsccsencddasen seaesiesuusacneeneen 


Sleep, Babe Divine (Le sommeil de l’Enfant Jesus) (SSAA 
second alto voice ad lib.) (Eng. and Fr.) (Gevaert) 
SP TE I keke cencced<citecisctadecnneusaeeees 


Marins d’Islande (Iceland Fishermen) (Fourdrain) (Fr. 
GE TD TO. Gay We Bos ccéccdccascesasasvence: 


Good King Wenceslas (SSSA or SSAA) by Channing 
BENE Senccedcnsciadsiakstssetatsterensnensiascaeuensans 


Mixed (SATB) 


NY-1030 Mid-winter Carol by Alfred Johnson..............seeeeeeees 15 
NY-1081 Cradle Song by Alfred Jolmeeth...ccccscvccccccccccccscccsevcess 15 
NY -8F Tryate Moll ty Witeiber Waites cccccccccsecccscevcevvececeve .20 
NY-083 A Caral by Jokes A. Gembetive cccscccccccccccscccvsccecceces 15 
NY-839 Bethlehem by Ble: Se tb 0k0 dades cccccssanenssenqenss 15 
NY-828 Christmas Babe by W. A. Goldeworthy. puavaeceeseneweoense 15 
NY-801 An Italian Carol of St. Michael by Harvey Gaul.......... 15 
NY-785 Behold That Star (Spiritual) H. T. Burleigh.............. .20 
NY-401 Happy Bethlehem (Donostia) Arr. by Kurt Schindler...... of§ 
NY-606 Arise, Shine (Hopkins) Arr. by E. K. Macrum............ 15 
NY-765 Babe of Bethlehem by Horace Johnson..............+0-+0++ 15 
NY-682 God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen, by Channing Lefebvre.. .20 
116001 And There Were Shepherds by Frank L. Sealy........... 15 
NY-338 Hodie Christus Natus Est. (Sweelinck) Arr. by Schindler. .20 
NY-705 Tu scendi dalle stelle by G. B. Fontana...............ee00- 20 


NY -6% 
116075 
120983 
NY-740 


Christmas Songs 


Go tell it on de Mountains by H. T. Burleigh............ 50 
Little Child of Mary by H. T. Burleigh.................++- 50 
Christmas Roses by Carlos Lopez Buchardo.............+++ .90 
Madonna Lullaby by Mildred Lord.............seeeeeeeeeees 50 





SACRED CHORUSES 
Mixed Voices 


O Lord Have Mercy on Me (Negro Spiritual) (A Cappella) 
Bk He PE cidsdidenddddaininmandaeriahemetiiedssaehen 


Benedictus es, Domine, by Paul Callaway...........ssssee0 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis by Paul Callaway........... 
An Hymne of Heavenly Love, Paul Callaway.............. 


Let us now Praise Famous Men (Anthem for Commemora- 
tion Festivals (with Sop. or Ten. and Bar. Solos) by 
PS Qs dacdcaviddessuiscineerdesssicscbexeeseianaesee 


NY-940 


NY-931 
NY-941 


NY -882 
NY-887 


The King of Sorrow—Anthem (Sacred) by W. A. Golds- 
WOTEKY coccccccccccvcccccpoccccccvccccccccccscescesceessecoces 
Benedicite, Omnia Opera (Sacred) by Ralph P. Jones...... 15 
He is Ours (Sacred) (Anthem with Sop. or Ten. Solo and 
Violin Obligato, by Henry Haaf.........c.ceseseeeeceseeees -20 
There comes a Galley Laden by Carlette Thomas.......... .20 


Then Wilt Thou Save Thy People? by Carlette Thomas... .15 





SACRED SONGS 


How Lovely are Thy Dwellings (Med.-Low) by Mark An- 
GED “acaccndnddcsstcdscesacccececcedissvechscbiorersiarbanes 


O Master Let me Walk with Thee (Low) by Mark An- 
GED ~ oda ndnccsndctuocedcccsackaisesdaqridmamsesianbiissechan 


King of Love (High and Low) by J. W. Brown............ 
His Word is Love (High and Low) by H. T. Burleigh.... 
Behold the Master (High and Low) by John Carrington... 
Great One Above (High and Low) by John Carrington.... 
Still Still With Thee (Medium) by John Carrington........ 


-50 
-50 
50 
-50 
50 
50 


NY-799 
114032 
114106 
116090 


NY -865 
NY -834 


NY -843 


Song of Joy (Low) by James (Philip)............s-seeeeeees -50 
Light of a Brighter Land (High and Low) Clarence Lucas .50 
Lead Kindly Light (High and Low) by Geoffrey O’Hara.. .50 


O For a Closer Walk with God (High, Medium, Low) by 
Geoffrey O’Hara.......scccsccccccccccccccccevcccsccccscccsoss -50 
Our Lady of Sorrow (High and Low) by Geoffrey O’Hara.. .50 
Awake thou that Sleepest (Medium) by R. Huntington 
TORT 6.00005s0000000000006800ksece0ccesecceseesooeegvesssosee 
Song of Deliverance (Medium) by R. Huntington Terry... .50 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Did YOU Join the School Band 
in September? Just about now, hundreds of boys and girls 


who joined the school band in September 

with high hopes for a brilliant musical career, are having threatening pains of 
discouragement. Others are racing ahead of you. Maybe you've about decided 
you haven't any music in you,—that playing an instrument isn't as easy as it looks. 
Don't you believe it! If you're stymied, it's, ten to one, the fault of that hard- 
blowing, poor-toned, ill-tuned instrument you thought was “good enough to learn 
on." That's your big mistake. What you need to set you off to a flying re-start 
is a new Pan-American, the finest moderately priced instrument you can own. 


Equal to Many Selling at Top Prices 
In fine tone quality, P-A’s are of the highest artistic standard, equal to or excel- 
ling many selling at top prices. “Slik-Valves” on P-A cornets and trumpets will 
not corrode, stick, discolor; “Slik-Slides” on P-A trombones will not pit nor cor- 
rode. Fast, smooth action; smart styling, beautiful finishes, handsome cases. No 
other instrument offers so much, at so little cost. See your local music dealer or 
write for the beautiful new P-A circular that fully illustrates and describes the 
very instrument you should have. Write today, sure. 


SEND FOR A post card request will bring a valuable, informative 
folder catalog of Pan-American band instruments. 


FREE BOOK Send for it. A better understanding of the importance 
of a good instrument to your musical career may spare you much fruitless 
work, discouragement, even complete failure. Send now for this free aid. 


Pan-American 


1013 P-A Building, Elkhart, Indiana = 
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| gree say concerning the 1939 com- 
petition-festivals was released in the 
First Fall Issue of the JournaLt. The 
following listings are either supple- 
mentary or complete certain items for 
which information was not received 
earlier. The key for these listings is 
given as follows: B—band, O—orches- 
tra, C—chorus, IS—instrumental solo, 
VS—vocal solo, IE—small instrumental 
ensemble, VE—small vocal ensemble. 
Further information concerning competi- 
tion-festivals may be obtained by con- 
tacting person in charge. 

Arkansas. Arkansas School Band 
and Orchestra Contest, April 28-29. 
Place to be decided later. Sponsored 
by the Arkansas School Band and Or- 
chestra Association. (B-O-IS-IE) In- 
quiries to Addison Wall, Senior High 
School, Ft. Smith. 

Illinois. Illinois State Band Contest, 
April 27-29, place to be announced. 
Sponsored by Illinois School Band As- 
sociation. (B-IS-IE.) President—Har- 
old N. Finch, 900 Wade St., Highland 
Park. 

Iowa. Iowa High School Music Fes- 
tival, May 4-6, Iowa City. Sponsored 
by Iowa High School Music Associa- 
tion and State University of Iowa. 
(B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VSy Inquiries to Supt. 
P. C. Lapham, Charles City. 

Kansas. Inter-High School Music Con- 
test Festival, April 27-29, Winfield. 
Sponsored by Southwestern College, 
Winfield. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Inquiries 
to Luther O. Leavengood, Southwestern 
College, Winfield. 

Kansas. District Music Festivals, 
April 14-15. Held in eight or nine dif- 
ferent centers. Sponsored by Kansas 
State High School Activities Association. 
(B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Inquiries to Com- 
missioner E. A. Thomas, 204 National 
Reserve Building, Topeka. 

Maine. Eastern Maine Music Festi- 
val, May 13, place to be announced. 
Sponsored by the host city. (B-O-C.) 
Inquiries to Mary C. Smart, 255 Main 
St., Dexter. 

Maine. Western Maine Music Festi- 
val. Place and dates to be announced. 
Sponsored by Western Maine Music 
Festival Association. For further in- 
formation, see page 52. 


Minnesota. State High School Con- 
test and Festival, May 4-5, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Sponsored 
by the Minnesota Public School Music 
League. (B-O-C.) Inquiries to Irving 
W. Jones, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Mississippi. Mississippi All-State High 
School Chorus, April 14. Place to be 
announced. Sponsored by the Music Sec- 
tion of the Mississippi Education Asso- 
ciation. (C) Inquiries to Alvin J. King, 
Jackson. 

Oklahoma. Northwestern District Mu- 
sic Contest, April 14-15, Northwestern 
State Teachers College, Alva. Sponsored 
by Northwestern State Teachers College. 
(B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Inquiries to E. B. 
L. Hardy, 1124 Fifth Street, Alva. 

South Dakota. State High School 
Music Contest, May 4-6, Aberdeen. Spon- 
sored by South Dakota High School 
Music Association. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) 
Inquiries to H. G. Mosby, S. D. H. S. 
M. A., Irene. 

Texas. Contests will be held next 
spring in each of the eight regions 
under the auspices of the Texas Music 
Educators Association. For complete 
information, see page 56. 

Wyoming. Wyoming State Music Fes- 
tival, about May 1. Place to be an- 
nounced. Sponsored by the Wyoming 
Choral and Instrumental Directors Asso- 
ciation. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Inquiries 
to A. L. Samuelson, Powell, or Walter 
Savage, Natrona County High School, 
Casper. 
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EVERY MUSIC EDUCATOR SHOULD KNOW! 





A Violin Book for High School Classes 


GROWN-UP BEGINNER’S 
VIOLIN BOOK 


An Instruction Book for the 
Adult Student 


By MAURITS KESNAR 







fed 


a 
—_ 


Especially suited for use in classes but also valuable for private instruc- 
tion. It simplifies in adult language the study of the violin and aids 
the student systematically and conscientiously to work out the problems 
he encounters. Many interesting easy arrangements of favorite pieces 
and some folk songs are included. 


Price, $1.00 





Recent issues and established successes 
with brief descriptive notes for the conveni- 
ence of Vocal and Instrumental teachers. 








A Playlet for the Primary Grades 
CINDERELLA 


A Story with Music for the Piano ° rad 
By ADA RICHTER 


Kindergarten and primary grade teachers can 
use this clever telling of the familiar childhood 
tale as a playlet or in class work. On practically 
every page are illustrations that can be col- 
ored with crayons. 











LITTLE 
CLASSICS 


ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


Bits of melody from the writings of the 
master composers arranged for young 
orchestras. Of the 15 melodies, some 
are familiar themes in brand-new ar- 
rangements, others are beautiful gems 


of melody from lesser known works. and Kohlmann) 


Complete instrumentation. 2 Acts, 4 Scenes. Tuneful music and an up-to-date 
plot with sparkling dialog. 
ters. Time, 2 hours. Vocal Score, $1.00. 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 


Orch. Books, 35c ea. Piano, 65c 





(L. E. Yeamans) 


GOLDEN KEY 
ORCHESTRA 
SERIES 


children. 5 boys, 6 girls. 
$1.00. 

High School Orchestra 
Compiled and Arranged by 
BRUNO REIBOLD 
Edited and Annotated by 
PETER W. DYKEMA 


12 fine orchestra selections by com- 
posers such as Wagner, Moussorgsky, 


Stults) 
3 Acts. Real song hits, 
interest-holding plot. 


and Britton) 


Bach, Jerneit, Grieg, Ochs, Rimsky- 2 Acts. Oriental rhythms, rollicking choruses, humor- 
ous ditties and romantic themes in this high school 
Vocal Score, $1.00. 


THE GHOSTS OF HILO (Paul Bliss) 
2 Acts. Hawaiian operetta for young ladies. Native 
1% hours. Vocal Score, $1.00. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF OPERETTAS 


Korsakov, Gol dmark, MacDowell, 
Strauss and Meyerbeer brought within 
the playing ability of the average or- 
chestra. Complete instrumentation. 


Orchestra Books, 50c each 
Piano (Cond. Score), $1.00 


operetta. Time, 2 hours. 











OPERETTAS 





AN OLD-FASHIONED CHARM (Austin 


4 male, 4 female charac- 


4 Scenes. A beautiful musical setting of the story for 
performance by upper grammer or junior high grades 
Time, 1 hour. Vocal Score, 


LET’S GO TRAVELING (Cynthia Dodge) 


A Book for the Advanced 1 Act. Costume operetta for juveniles with full direc- 
tions in the score. Any number of characters. Time, 
45 minutes. Vocal Score, 60 cents. 


BETTY LOU. The Dream Girl (Turner and 


lively chorus numbers and an 
6 male, 3 female characters. 
Time, 1% hours. Vocal Score, $1.00. 


BARBAROSSA OF BARBARY (Bennett 


tunes and dances. Time, 





Price, 60c 
MARCHETTE 
For the 
\ Grammar Band Book 
Grades 
| Junior and 16 Snappy Marches for 
Senior 


High School Beginning School Bands 


Arranged by 
MAYHEW LAKE 


In making these arrangements, Mr. 
Lake has kept all parts strictly first 
grade, yet they sound so full and sat- 
isfying that many experienced parading 
bands have added them to their library. 
None of the marches are in other col- 
lections. Full instrumentation for mod- 
ern school band. 


31 Band Books, 30c each 
Conductor’s Score (Piano) 50c 





LARGHETTO 


For Four Horns in F 


By FRANCIS H. McKAY 
(Catalog No. 26649) 


An original composition ideally appro- 
priate for recital performance by an 
ensemble selected from high school 
organizations. 


Complete with Score, 75c 
Score, 25c Separate Parts, 15c each 














THREE FOLK SONGS 
For String Orchestra 
Arranged by GEORGE F. McKAY 
(Catalog No. 26664) 
Londonderry Air (Irish) 
Arkansas Traveler (American) 


Song of the Volga Boatmen (Russian) 


Complete with Score, $1.50 


Score, 50c Separate Parts, 30c each 





DISTINCTIVE SOLOS 
FOR ALTO SAXOPHONE 
(With Piano Accompaniment) 
By A. BELOV 
Scherzo Tarantella (Catalog No. 26706) 


A brilliant, but not exceedingly difficult composition in E minor by a 
contemporary composer. Price, 65 cents. 


Fantasie Hongroise (Catalog No. 26707) 
Ideal for use as a concert number by the proficient saxophonist of the 
school orchestra, or band. Price, 75 cents. 
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For Brass Instruments and Xylophone 


SOLOS and ENSEMBLES 


on the 1939 Contest List 





IV Mouquet Heroique....... a 
IV Hillemacher.. . First Solo for Trumpet. . 390 
V aubert.... le & Scherzetto 75 
I IT OI .ceacs Concert Fantasie......... 1.00 
IV Busser....... Variations in D flat....... 1.25 
IV ee Morceau J Concours.... .75 
IIT-IV Rossini....... inflamma: 75 
II Bohme... "Llebestied O Op 22, No.2.. .60 
III  Roparts..... Andante and Allegro... .. 


IV Rousseau..... Piece Concertante... .... 90 
IV Hassler... .. Concerto (Allegro 

=a 75 

IV Grafe. . Grand Concerto... 1.25 

; .... Fantasie in B flat........ 75 

David........Concertino Op. 4......... 1.25 

III: IV Barat........ Andante et Aliegro....... 0) 

BARITONE SOLOS WITH PIANO ACCPT. 

r. Grafe. Grand Concerto.......... 1.25 

David... .. Concertino Op. 4......... 1.25 

HIV Barat..... .. Andante et Allegro....... AY 40) 

Arban........ Fantasie Brilliante. ...... 1.00 

v Alschausky. . . Arie No. 2.. .. 1.00 


TUBA SOLOS WITH PIANO ACCPT. 
IV Schroen- Fantasie (BB flat or 
lc (tél 
3 TRUMPETS AND PIANO 
(3rd Trumpet Optional) 
.. Trio Concertante complete 
with score............ $1 
TROMBONE QUARTETTES (With Scores) 
III Tesherepaine.. LaChasse 
II-III Pfleger....... Hertz (Op. 5) 
(arr. Irving Talimadge).. 2.25 


Ill Busch. . 


TROMBONE QUARTETTES—Continued 


Grade 
III-VI Maas........ Zwei Grosse Qtte. No. 1 
SM ivescesanceudee $2.50 
s Pllmaadge Dia 2.00 
cern sacdinadmeous . 
II-III Muller....... Quartet Album.......... 1.50 


FRENCH HORN QUARTETTES (With a 


Ill vee. Caden Freischutz Fantasie. ..... 1.00 
IV Wagner...... Piigrim’s Chorus. . 1.00 
IV Tse esahun. [ A - 1.00 
FRENCH HORN a WITH PIANO ACCPT. 
7 IV Richter.......Nocturne............... : 
Gottwald..... ay Heroique....... 1.00 
IV Chopin....... Nocturn Op.9, No. 2..... 45 
Vv Mozart....... Concerto No. 3 t 
major (Werk 447)...... 1.25 
Vv Beethoven....Sonata Op. 17........... 75 
I Gounod...... Berceuse. . 60 
5. MIE cccnt Berceuse “Jocelyn”. eninsidl 60 
III cdsenas Andante Pastorale....... 60 
I Bach.. . Awakening of Sorting cea 50 


v Clements... .. Blue Bells of Scotland. . “95 
IV SE Bonnie Scotiand......... J 
IV Rollinson... . Grand Fantasie on Home 
a Sweet Home....... ‘ 

IIT Whiting...... The Irish Patrol......... 50 
Ill Bagley....... Intermezzo Ruralistic 45 
IV Widdifield....Oriole Polka............ 
III Hartman..... Whistle Polka........... 50 
Ill Barrington- 

Sargent. ...Hobo’s Reel ............ 45 
IV Fischer....... My Old Kentucky Home.. .90 
Ill Barrington- 

Sargent. ...Slippery Ike............. 45 
II Barrington- 

Sargent. ...Swanky Pete............ 45 
II Barrington- 

Sargent. ...Diamond Heels..........  .45 


Ask for booklet of thematic excerpts 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CoO., Inc. 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 











WM. S. HAYNES CO. 
1888 





merited it. 


quality not quantity his motto. 


GOLD FLUTES 
PLATINUM FLUTES 


For half a century “The Haynes Flute” 
only enjoyed its place in the sun ... but has 


All honor to Wm. S. Haynes who has always made 


SILVER FLUTES 


Try the new 1938 Flutes and piccolos with new 
body bore and superb new head joints. 


Instruments with which to conjure. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR 
1938 





has not 





re evans Ay, Master 
Was Hales Co Craftsmen 


| poco rv since 1888 


on he, 





WM. S. HAYNES, 
Founder 


mG | 








(catalog sent on request) 


WM. 8S. HAYNES CO. 


WM. S. HAYNES CO. 
Est. 1888 


108 Massachusetts Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Vacancies and Placements are contin 
sonalized and individualized service 
information and application blanks. 


HERMANN R. MAIER, B. Mus, M. A, Manager 





lp you to that better position. 


Music Teachers Placement Service 


throughout the school year. Let our per- 
Send for 


516 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Phonograph Record Reviews 


Paut J. WEAVER 





CONCERTO 


Chopin: Concerto No. 1, in E Minor, 
Op. 11; played by Arthur Rubinstein, 
with Barbirolli conducting the London 
Symphony; Victor set M-418 Mr. 
Rubinstein’s performance of the piano 
part of this work is quite stunning. 
It has been said that, in his concerti, 
Chopin made the piano king and sur- 
rounded it with an orchestral court; 
the comment is particularly apt here, 
for the orchestral performance is merely 
adequate, and in the process of record- 
ing the orchestra has been unduly rele- 
gated to a tertiary (not even a secon- 
dary) position. 


OPERATIC EXCERPTS 


Operatic Arias sung by Lucrezia Bori, 
with orchestra conducted by Frank 
Black; Victor set M-405. This collec- 
tion contains eight arias by De Falla, 
Massenet, Mozart, Puccini and Wolf- 
Ferrari. Bori’s fine artistry has never 
been seen to greater advantage, and she 
is admirably supported by Black and 
his orchestra. 

Three single records are highly recom- 
mended: Victor 12136, on which Miss 
Korjus gives the best coloratura per- 
formance on recent discs, using as 
vehicle..the “Bell Song” and another 
aria from Delibes’ Lakme; Victor 14725, 
on which Miss Norena sings the “King 
of Thule” and the “Jewel Song” from 
Gounod’s Faust; and Victor 12150, on 
which Bjoerling’s gorgeous voice is 
heard in arias by Meyerbeer and Pon- 
chielli. 


ORCHESTRA 


Program Wo. 1: played by Frank 
Black and the NBC String Symphony 
Orchestra; Victor set M-390. NBC and 
Victor do us a very great service in 
issuing this remarkably fine volume; 
and we sincerely hope that its title im- 
plies that other volumes are to follow 
soon. This contains three first record- 
ings of great importance, and the first 
American recording of a fourth fine 
work. The Miaskowsky Sinfonietta for 
String Orchestra is the first recorded 
work of this much-discussed modernist; 
the music is easily understandable, 
which had not been anticipated from 
the criticisms of his symphonies. Next 
comes K.P.E. Bach’s Third Symphony, 
in C Major, a beautiful and important 
work. Next, the Arensky Variations on 
a Theme by Tschaikowsky; this melodi- 
ous and graceful music was once re- 
corded in England in its original form 
as a string quartet. Finally the volume 
contains the Sibelius Canzonetta for 
Strings, Op. 62a, a beautiful work. Per- 
formance and recording throughout can- 
not be too highly praised. 


HARPSICHORD 


Georg Philipp Telemann: Fantasias 
for Harpsichord. For student, teacher 
and general public this is a release of 
the very first importance. The world 
has almost forgotten this music by 
Bach’s important contemporary, and the 
fine performance here by Dr. Wolff 
should do much to make people more 
conscious of some of the musical condi- 
tions which existed in Bach’s lifetime. 
The set contains three pairs of fan- 
tasias. Each work is complete in itself, 
with the typical speed contrast fast- 
slow-fast. By combining the separate 
works in pairs (for instance, D major 
and D minor) one obtains the large 
three-part song form movement which 
was so greatly exploited by composers 
of the period just following that of 
Telemann, Bach and Handel. 
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THE 


pre TOR METHOD 


CLASS INSTRUCTION 
for BAND ond ORCHESTRA 











THE VICTOR METHOD have consistently doubled, or more, in number of users, over each preceding year. 
Likewise, those who started with the beginning books in this four year series are progressing to each of the 
succeeding advance books as they are ready for them. This is conclusive evidence that instrumental music in- 
structors are interested in teaching their subjects on an educational basis. | 


The eight books for each of the thirty-three wind, string, and percussion instruments in this four year | 
course contain every known musical figure, properly and adequately presented, with sufficient unison, duet, or 
quartet study material to thoroughly acquaint the student with the problem, so that it may thereafter be sight- 
read in any composition presented. In addition to these studies which may be played in unison with all instru- 
ments, there are also special pages that present technical or special work for groups of the same type of instru- 
ments. Thus, as in individual method for private instruction, or a four year unison course for all instruments, 


THE VICTOR METHOD completely fills the need. 
If you are not as yet familiar with this unique course of study, its accompanying BAND, ORCHESTRA, or 
CONCERT FOLIOS, and the 528 page INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA, by all 
means, ask your dealer or our distributor serving your territory to let you examine a complete representative 
lot of these publications for ten days, subject to return without obligation other than the small amount of ship- 


ping charges involved. | 


L ACH year, for the past four years, the number of schools throughout the United States and Canada using 





Our distributors, and the territories they serve, are as follows: 


HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. Serving Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
| 10 East 43rd Street Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 

New York, New York land, Virginia, West Virginia, and District of | 
Columbia. 
BRODT MUSIC COMPANY Serving North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, | 


108 West 5th Street Alabama, Georgia, and Florida. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, Inc. Serving Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, | 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 

30 East Adams, at Wabash Dakota, Montana, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, | 

Chicago, Illinois Nebraska, Colorado, and Wyoming. | 

SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY Serving Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, 


112 West Houston Street Texas, and New Mexico. 


ms San Antonio, Texas 
PREEMAN-MATTHEWS MUSIC CO. Serving Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada; Ari- 


733 South Flower Street sona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Los Angeles, California 


GORDON V. THOMPSON, Ltd. Serving All of Canada. 
193-195 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


All orders from schools, instructors or individuals should continue to be given to the music dealer from 
whom past purchases were made, or else should be sent to the distributor of our publications that is now serving 
the state in which you are located. Any correspondence or inquiries of such nature that requires our specific 
attention should be addressed to our Cincinnati office. 


AVE (OU K8) SLA KIT CCROO ELEN 


: INCORPORATED 
oll [ott |. 7am BE) o | | © 01-1) 91 1) | Se Po 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO: SUITE 50! UNION CENTRAL BUILDING CINCINNATI, OHIO ~ 
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fHlusic for Christmas 








Noels 


by Marx and Ann Oberndorfer 


Over 100 Christmas carols from many sources, with 
legendary and historical notes. 
of unusual Christmas material. 


Cloth 


A valuable source 


Bound 1.25 Paper Cover 1.00 
Choral Edition (Carols only) .50 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


et, Ce Hine vc cccccensssccessces Butterfield 
(SATB) .50 

Wane GE Ti icickcccescsscecassssscoscesne Protheroe 
(SATB) .75 

~The King amd the Star...........c.cccccccceees Cain 


(SA) .40 (SAB) .50 


CHORUSES FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 


SATB 
2054—Love Came Down at Christmas 
bbecnncscecdeascsserndces eee ot 
2021—All My Heart This Night Re- 
PNB wecusccesscccosccébases Lutkin . 
2003—O Jerusalem That Bringest Good 
ME dcnenenanetedaid Protheroe .15 
2016—Thou Didst Leave Thy Throne.. 
brouks wibtabonsepeseocudeds Gingrich . 
2012—O Dearest Jesu............ Sowerby . 


2017—Hallelujah Chorus (Messiah).... 


Handel . 


2042—Sleep Holy Babe......... Ganschow .16 

2043—O Joyful Morn..Wagner-Ganschow .15 

2046—Christmas Night............. James .12 

2053—The Little Jesus Came to Town. 
kapsdadeabennieeeteunestesew James .15 

SSA 

3046—Love Came Down at Christmas. 
ieagueetainesddceneeheel Sowerby .15 

BEE OOD  censcccaiccerccenences Briel .12 


3044—O Little Town of Bethlehem.... 
tieneniidreteaineiennes Protheroe .12 


5004—Come Unto Him.Handel-Protheroe .15 


H. T. FitzSimons Co. 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








In the Toronto Symphony 





@ In the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, one of the finest in all Canada, 
a drums, tympani, and percussion instruments, exclusively, are 


used. 


he players, above, Ernest Ainley. b:ss drum; Harold Slater, snare, 


bells and xylophone; Archie Cooper, snare «.nd accessories; Thomas Burry 
tympani, are enthusiastic about the tone quality, response, and mechanical 
perfection of these instruments. Their endorsement is of special impor- 
tance to every aspiring young drummer in school band or orchestra. 
If you, like these men, choose the finest equipment now while learning, 
you too, may quickly develop the skill and artistry to successfully compete 
with the world’s finest drummers. See the new Ludwigs at your local music 
store, or write the makers of “the world’s finest drums” for latest catalog 
and complete details. Be a “Big Time Ludwig-er.” 2362 


Write today, sure 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, INC. 


1611-23 N. Wolcott Avenue 
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VIOLIN MUSIC 

Tartini-Kreisler: “Devil’s Trill” Sonata. 
Columbia set X-98 is played by Nathan 
Millstein with Leopold Mittmann at the 
piano. The performance is one of great 
virtuosity and the recording is superior. 

Single records played by Heifetz: On 
Victor 14323, Glazounow’s “Meditation” 
and Wieniawski’s “Scherzo Tarantelle.” 
On Victor 14369, Strauss’s “An einsamer 
Quelle” and the Clerambault-Dandelot 
“Largo on the G String.” 

On Victor 14625, the “Chant de 
Roxane” from Szymanowsky’s opera Le 
Roi Roger, and the Danse Espagnole 
from DeFalla’s La Vida Breve. 

Single records played by Menuhin: On 
Victor 14324, the “Andante” from Bach’s 
unaccompanied Sonata No. 2 and the 
“Sarabande” from his unaccompanied 
Partita No. 1. On Victor 14228, the 
Paganini “Caprices,’” Op. 1, Nos. 6 and 
9. On Victor 14383, the Szymanowski 
“Nocturne” and “Tarantelle,” Op. 28, 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

Single record played by Milstein: On 
Columbia 69032, two pieces by Wieniaw- 
ski, the “Polonaise brilliante’” and the 
“Romance” from the Concerto No. 2. 

Single record played by Spalding: On 
Victor 14579, the Beethoven “Romance 
in F Major,’ Op. 50. 

Single records played by Szigeti: On 
Columbia 69005, Mozdrt’s Sonata No. 28, 
in E Minor, K. 304. On Columbia 68922, 
Ravel’s “Piece en forme de habanera,” 
Scriabine’s “Study in Thirds,” and 
Weber’s “Chant Russe” and “Rondo” 
from Sonata No. 3. On Columbia 69062, 
the Tartini “Adagio in E” and the 
“Rondo” from Schubert’s D Major 
Sonata, Op. 53. 


SONGS 


American Song Album; Lehman Engel 
conducting the Madrigal Singers; Colum- 
bia set 329. This is a very interesting 
and valuable document, of great use in 
connection with any study of American 
music. Of the fifteen songs all are in 
their original versions except for three 
arrangements by Joseph Clokey which 
conform carefully to the traditions and 
the styles of their period. One is glad 
to have so many totally unknown songs 
in the collection. It is interesting, also, 
to have the original tune of Marching 
Through Georgia. 


Song Recital No. 2 by Lotte Lehmann; 


accompanist, Erno Balogh; Victor set 
M-419. This superlatively fine album 
contains sixteen songs by Schubert, 
Brahms, Marx, Pfitzner, Schumann, 


Wolf, Franz, and Jensen. It is one of 
the finest song collections that has ever 
been recorded, from every standpoint. 


ANTHOLOGY 


Teachers of history will greatly wel- 
come the fifth volume of L’Anthologie 
Sonore issued by the Gramophone Shop. 
It contains works by Dufay, Isaac, 
Jannequin, Costely, Dall’Abaco, LeClaire, 
J. C. Bach, J. S. Bach, Handel and 
Mozart. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hindu Music; played by Uday Shan- 
Kar’s Hindu Musicians; Victor set M- 
382. Much of this music is hauntingly 
beautiful, and all of it is extremely 
interesting. The admirable explanatory 
notes by Basanta Koomar Roy will be 
of great help in making it clear to those 
who have had no chance to become ac- 
quainted with a musical speech which, 
in its idealogy, its coloring, its tech- 
nique and its instrumentation, offers a 
fascinating field for our exploration. 





WANTED Copies of the 1934 Yearbook 

of the M. E. N. C. Address 

64 East Jackson Boulevard, Suite 840, 
Chicago, Ilinois 
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CONCERTIZED 
GRAND OPERA 


“CARMEN” -“MARTHA” - “FAUST” 
Adapted and Scored by J. S. ZAMECNIK 


Each of these abridged versions of grand opera provides “key” presentations for festival 
or other mass performances. Although simplified, they are the most colorful short 
arrangements of opera published for untrained mixed voices. There are solos, duets, 
trios, quartets and effective choral climaxes—all combining to produce a most unique 
and pretentious work. 


Concertized Grand Opera may be performed by choral groups only but, when combined with orches- 
tras, the effectiveness is greatly enhanced. 


Chorus Arrangements, 75c Each; Orchestrations and Conductor's Scores Published. 





FOX FESTIVAL CHORAL SERIES—Parts 1, 2 and 3 
By PETER W. DYKEMA and BRUNO REIBOLD 


The constantly growing movement of correlating vocal and instrumental divisions has necessarily increased the need for material worthy 


of this extended activity in the educational field. This series sets a new high standard for special program material. Voice parts are 
S.A.T.B. 
+ -aaualitameey 1 CONTENTS—PART 2 
HYMN TO DIA C. W. von Gluck eevee o 


Edward Grieg 


HAPPY AND LIGHT OF HEART. M. W. Balfe 
GING TRIUMPHAL MARCH 


LIVE WE SIN 


PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING | Edward Kremser 
WN. a JESUS, SAVIOUR, CAME TO THEE 


_ Moritz Hauptm 
SONG OF THE DA Saint-Saens oritr Hauptmann 


TAMBOURIN . Andre Ernest Gretry 


AVE VERUM CORPUS |W. A. Mozart Richard Wegner 
NOCTURN Felix Mendelssohn THE TWO GRENADIERS | Robert Schumann POLONAISE MILITAIRE Fe. Chopin 
GERMAN FOLK SONG | An by Bruno Reibold O'ER THE BAY SOFT RIPPLES PLAY .J.O fenbech CHORUS OF BARBARIANS . Alexander Borodin 
umperdinc yeas J ibeli 
FROM REALM OF THE SOULS SALAAM ALEIKUM - Peter Comelies EMPEROR WALTZ . . . . Johonn Sous 
DEPARTED C. W. von Gluck BELL CHORUS. Fr.von Flotow | CHORUS OF HARVESTERS . P. Tschaikowsky 


Choral Books: Part 1, 50c; Part 2, 60c; Part 3, 75c. Orchestra Books: Each Part, 40c; Piano Acc., 75c 


All songs may be performed by mixed voices and piano, when orchestras are not available; 
The orchestra arrangements may also be played as straight orchestra numbers, without voices. 














“SPIRIT OF 
CHRISTMAS” 


By BRUNO REIBOLD 


A perfect selection for the Christmas program. 
Favorite carols are woven into an attractive musical 
pattern, each being introduced by an instrumental 
prelude. 

Among the carols embodied in this Christmas 
fantasia are: “OH COME, ALL YE FAITHFUL", 

“JOY TO THE WORLD", “O LITTLE TOWN 
OF BETHLEHEM", “SILENT NIGHT", “THE 
FIRST NOWELL" and “HALLELUJAH”. 


‘MEMORIES 
OF VIENNA” 


By KARL STARK 
Lyrical Setting by ALICE MATTULLATH 


The first in a series of Musical Travelogues is a 
visit to Vienna, home of the waltz and musical 
center of the world. It is a continuous work in 
four waltz movements, depicting the various 
moods of our guest city, Vienna; spirited, at times 
sentimental, then again gay and vivacious. 

Ideal for programs involving large assemblies, 
but well suited for small groups as well. 


“A PATRIOTIC 
FANTASIA” 


By BRUNO REIBOLD 


A new continuous work composed of patriotic 
airs that were inspired by significant historical 
events of our country. After its majestic opening, 
each air is appropriately introduced by a short 
interlude, and a spirited finale closes this glorious 
musical tapestry that portrays the progress of a 
great nation. 


Each Above Work for Mixed Voices and Orchestra; Chorus Only; Orchestra Only 
PRICES EACH: Mixed Voices, 40c; Small Orch., $3.00; Full Orch., $4.50; Symphonic Orch., $7.50. 





1939 NATIONAL CONTEST SELECTIONS 


ORCHESTRA—CLASS A: 
Symphony No. Q in 


Major . . R. Schumann, Op. 61 


ORCHESTRA—CLASS B: 


Triumphal March . E. Grieg 
ORCHESTRA—CLASS C: 
Angelus. . . J. Massenet 
Procession of The 
Sardar. . . M. Ippolitow-lwanow 
Polonaise Militaire. . F. Chopin 


Nocturne 


- F. Mendelssohn 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RCA Bldg., Radio City NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ORCHESTRA—CLASS D: 


Hymn to Diana . C. von Gluck 
BAND—CLASS B: 
The Barber of Seville— 
Overture. . .  G. Rossini 
Jolly iebian~OQvemeve F. von Suppe 
BAND—CLASS C: 
From Peer Gynt Suite . E. Grieg 


(‘Morning” and “In The Hall of The 
Mountain King’’) 





YOU ARE MUSIC . . Black 
Two-Part (S.A.). sews 
Men’s Voices (T.T.B.B.). . —— 
Mixed Voices : weed 5 ae 
Three-Part (S.S.A.) caeeaea. Oa 

SING A ar OF 

HARVES Pollack 

Rant oy: 9 elisa sce 
Men’s Voices (T.T.B.B.). - sea, aa 
Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B. i a 

_ ew err: 

GIVE ME A SHIP 

AND A SONG Kellogg 
Mixed Voices (S.A.B.)........... .12 
Men’s Voices (1.T.B.B.).......... «15 


The Arcade CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Beautiful new music for the 


Junior High School 


SONG: PROGRAMS: FOR: YOUTH 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


A book of unison and part songs for unchanged voices. 
W II Mi The range for each part—Soprano I, Soprano II, and Alto— 


is within the compass of the voice of the average pupil. This 


TREASURE book contains 15 musical programs of 100 songs, including 


living folk songs, songs by master composers, prize songs and 
selected songs by able American composers, and themes 
from great instrumental works. 


AN {HI HY An unusual and interesting collection of songs for unison 
and part singing—for Soprano, Alto, Alto-Tenor, and Bari- 
ADVENTURE tone. It is especially well adapted for any group that is 
beginning four-part singing. This book contains the same 
wide selection of songs as does Treasure. Information about 
each song is provided to quicken interest and to articulate 
the songs with other activities. 


NY HII Ww A book of unison and part songs for mixed voices. It 
provides for Soprano, Alto, Alto-Tenor, and Baritone. The 
alto-tenor in all part singing is limived to a range of six notes. 


DISCOVERY The baritone is kept within an octave. This book contains 


12 musical programs of 95 songs, consisting of folk songs, 
songs by master composers, songs by contemporary com- 
posers, and themes from great instrumental works. 


Each book is beautifully illustrated and contains attractive lyrics by able versifiers. Price of 
each book $1.24, subject to discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 








._ 


or agg 
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Batonitis 


LARGE NUMBER of music educators suffer from 

batonitis. This affliction, insidious in its early 
stages, becomes more and more serious as it develops 
and while seldom fatal may become so severe as to leave 
its victims unable to function at highest efficiency. The 
nation-wide emphasis on group choral and instrumental 
performance has made necessary a high degree of con- 
ducting skill. Further, since groups make frequent pub- 
lic appearances, sometimes in competition, festival or 
on parade, directors are tempted to display an entirely 
unwarranted baton technique in an effort to make the 
performance seem more intricate than it actually is. 
Behind every agreeable musical production by an or- 
ganization of amateurs are many hours of competent 
teaching and faithful practice. The final rendition of a 
carefully rehearsed number may be accomplished with 
a minimum of. direction and certainly without any 
grand-standing by the director. The director who, by 
an exaggerated display of his own cleverness, actually 
comes between performers and audience in such a man- 
ner as to detract from rather than enhance musical 
values defeats his own purpose. 

The great among professional conductors are sincere 
leaders who achieve results through command of funda- 
mental musical principles rather than through show- 
manship or trickery. The most successful of our ama- 
teur conductors depend upon teaching and organizing 
ability, plus musicianship, far more than upon baton 
technique. In music education, we are primarily teach- 
ers, not conductors, and a display of batonitis will never 
compensate for lack of the very musical skills we hope 
to foster.- JOHN W. BEATTIE. 

® 


Change and Permanence 


HE WORLD is changing: it has always been changing, 
§ ier the music teaching world is no exception. This 
fact will always keep the profession of public school 
music teaching from being dull and monotonous. In the 
days before the Civil War, the organization of the 
schools into nine grades gave the primary children their 
first chance to learn music in a systematic way. The 
next change was also administrative—the efficiency of 
the business world applied in the schools by expecting 
the grade teacher to teach her own music, not only 
singing but music reading. Then came the child-study 
era, in which we are still living, an era of vast and 
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momentous change, bringing in its train the song method 
of teaching reading, appreciation (so called), the ex- 
traordinary adolescent music development, instruments 
taught in classes, bands, orchestras, a cappella choirs, 
creative music, and other matters with which we have 
become familiar. 

And now we have integration, which some people 
understand very well, and others not so well. And yet 
it is plain that children during their waking hours can 
sing or play or listen at any time, using their music as a 
contribution to a project, or to a lesson in. language, 
history, or geography. (Remember that at one time, 
children were taught, or rather taught themselves, to 
sing the states and their capitals, and to sing their arith- 
metic tables.) Music may share with other subjects 
something which makes life more real. 

But all these adaptations to changing social conditions 
and educational theories have left, and will always leave, 
undisturbed the eternal fundamentals with which any 
music teaching situation must reckon. Let us mention a 
few of them: 

(1) Music is worth studying for its own sake. 

(2) Good tone quality is essential in all singing and 
playing. 

(3) Music reading is not a negligible activity. Sing- 
ing and reading, playing and reading, mind and heart 
belong together. 

(4) Children, like everybody else, enjoy doing what 
they can do. EDWARD B. BIRGE 

© 


“To Know Well Is To Respect” 


T THE MOMENT of writing, the shadow of war hangs 
A over the most thickly populated countries on our 
planet. In spite of what seem to be sincere and inten- 
sive efforts to avert a catastrophe the drift toward 
conflict seems imminent. 

It is safe to say we believe that people as a whole 
are not anxious for combat; folks in the main are 
usually willing to settle their differences in a friendly 
manner. Certainly bloodshed is no way to insure peace 
and this fact has been proved conclusively in the past. 
Much of the impetus is due to a feeling of superiority 
in themselves and an attitude of contempt toward others, 
openly expressed by certain countries. 

When such attitudes grow beyond limits, reason ceases 
to function and battles are inevitable. Without convic- 
tions of that type, it is very difficult to come to blows. 
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Perhaps we have not thought enough of the contribu- 
tion that we can make, as teachers of the nation’s chil- 
dren, to the cause of international understanding and 
peace. Possibly, given certain circumstances, war is not 
only inevitable but advisable. Under no conditions, 
however, is it justifiable on the basis of national pride 
and disdain for the culture of another state. 


Can we not impress upon our charges the universality 
of the language of music? Should we not make it clear 
that the joys, sorrows, longings, and satisfactions ex- 
pressed in music by one group are understood sympa- 
thetically by all? Do our pupils realize that the folk 
songs of a nation or race are the distillation of that 
group’s human experiences, that its musical masterpieces 
have been created by its finest spirits, and that to know 
them is to know the truly representative? 


The true music lover can never despise a country 
which has produced a Bach, a Beethoven, a Debussy, a 
Dvorak, an Elgar, a Tschaikowsky, a Verdi. “To know 
well is to respect” is true of nations as well as indi- 
viduals. While we respect we cannot hate, until we 
hate we cannot engage in a stupid or unjustified war. 

CHARLES M. DENNIS 


Vitality 


N ORDER to teach really well the teacher must have 
I vitality. This is not at all the same as bluster, nor 
is it merely enthusiasm ; and it does not usually involve 
shouting at one’s pupils! No, vitality is a subtler thing 
and some of those who possess it in the highest degree 
have frail bodies and small voices. 

Pedagogical vitality, as a matter of fact, is not physi- 
cal at all, even though we sometimes use the word in a 
physical sense. It is, rather, a spiritual thing, and those 
who have it are to be recognized by a gleam in the eye, 
a vibrant quality in the voice, and a subtle but astonish- 
ingly effective expression of spiritual power in the face. 
The teacher who has vitality is always an enthusiast, 
he always loves the subject he is teaching as well as 
the pupils whom he is teaching; but he does not usually 
express this enthusiasm by shouting or ranting or wild 
waving of arms. It is possible to be very noisy and 
extremely animated in manner, and yet not teach with 
vitality. Such teaching often results in a temporary 
burst of activity in the pupils, but it is like the sting of 
the lash—we move quickly and violently, but we do not 
keep moving! The gushy teacher and the ranting teacher 
are both sensed by their pupils to be insincere in their 
spiritual attitudes, and their teaching is therefore met 
with indifference. 

On the other hand, the teacher who has vitality is 
often quiet in exterior manner, but he is so full of 
inner enthusiasm for his subject that his spark kindles 
an answering spark in the pupil; his glow of feeling 
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evokes an answering glow; and so, a state of elation 
having been aroused in both teacher and pupil, the 
work proceeds apace—often with astonishing results so 
far as progress is concerned. The teacher without vital- 
ity, looking on at such a performance, whines and grum- 
bles, complaining that “some people have all the luck” 
so far as securing enthusiastic and talented pupils is 
concerned. But of course he is wrong, and it is the 
teacher’s vitality that is responsible for the apparent 
difference in the quality of the pupils. 


’ 


The word vita means “life,” so vitality in teaching is 
merely teaching that is characterized by life. And life 
is the most important thing in the universe. Our blood 
must be vital or it will not nourish our bodies; our laws, 
our institutions, our very government must be vital or 
they will not fulfill their functions; and our teaching 
must be vital or it will be barren of permanent result. 


Vitality in teaching is compounded of real enthusiasm 
for the subject ; sincere interest in people, and especially 
a genuine love of children and young people; a personal 
attitude that exalts the spiritual over the physical and 
even over the intellectual ; and a continuing glow of opti- 
mism that sees the good in the midst of the evil and 
that feels with youth in its enthusiasms, in its mood- 
iness, yes, even in its rebellions; recognizing that these 
are merely the outward manifestations of inward states 
that have characterized the youth of every generation 
for centuries past, and knowing that every new gener- 
ation of the future will have to go through these same 
throes of growing up. 

If, then, you would have this indispensable quality of 
vitality in teaching music, you must love music itself 
deeply and sincerely ; you must love children and young 
people and enjoy working with them; you must be 
optimistic—which does not mean that you must be un- 
aware of wrong but that you must feel strongly that 
there is more right than wrong in your pupils, in your 
superintendent, and in all other people with whom you 
must work in your school system and in the universe at 
large. And all these must be sincere, for youth is in- 
tuitive and quickly senses spurious attitudes. 


‘But how may I attain these things and thus achieve 
vitality ?” you ask. To which I reply, “Only by honestly 
and consistently striving, through a long period of years, 
toward such traits as I have described, thus weaving the 
qualities of optimism and sincerity and love of humanity 
into yourself even as the warp and the woof are woven 
together to produce the texture that constitutes a fabric.” 
In other words, vitality is not an exterior manner that 
you may put on and take off as you do a garment; it is 
—if genuine—a living, pulsating part of the totality that 
constitutes what you refer to as yourself. And when 
you have achieved it you have become a superman. 

K. W. G. 
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Music and the Forgotten Pupil 


ALEXANDER RICHTER 


Head of the Department of Music, High School of Music and Art 
New York, N. Y. 


N VIEWING the question of the “Forgotten Pupil in the 

High School,” I can come to one conclusion, namely, 
that the forgotten pupil in the high school is the superior 
child. That may seem very strange, especially in this 
country where a child may rise from log cabin to the pres- 
idency. But democracy has been accused of regimenting 
its people into one level of mediocrity. That accusation 
has been fired from time to time, and with a great deal 
of truth to justify it. 

The reasons for this situation are economic and his- 
toric, but the principal reason can be given generally, 
that, because of the youth of our country, we are still 
in our growing pains. Our great passion for organiza- 
tion and mass production has reached the schools and 
has made rubber stamps of our students. 


But our democracy is undergoing a change, and, 
with the very present, we are beginning to take notice 
of the superior child in the schools. This sud- 
den turn of events in the secondary schools of our 
country comes from a definite recognition on the part 
of the people that in order to have the better things of 
life we must have better leaders who are in turn better 
equipped to point the way. In other words, there is a 
greater demand for education for service. The de- 
pression and the aftermath of a World War have caused 
our people to consider very carefully the question, 
“Whither are we going?” Above all we are determined 
to avoid the pitfalls of the mistakes of our European 
neighbors, and we are determined to get the better things 
of life here and now. So, as we look about us, we see 
organization for the superior child. 


Provision for the Superior Child 


I represent a school which has been recently organ- 
ized for the talented child in music and art, the High 
School of Music and Art in New York City. This 
school is one of many experiments in the new effort to 
give the superior child that room for expansion which 
is rightfully his. Some still say that the High School 
of Music and Art is for the talented child, not neces- 
sarily the superior child. I will explain briefly what I 
mean when I speak of the High School of Music and 
Art of New York City as an example of provision for 
the superior child: 

In the past the musician has been considered an al- 
most mysterious person. He dressed shabbily, was re- 


Nore: This article was prepared for the Journat by Mr. Richter from the 
manuscript of an address delivered at a general session of the Department of 
Secondary Education of the National Education Association, New York, N. Y., 
June 27, 1938. In a later issue will be published a second article, written by 
Mariel Parker McNaughton, giving a graphic picture of the High School of Music 
and Art in actual operation with a résumé of the music syllabus and cover- 
ing various items in detail—an interesting sequel to Mr. Richter’s excellent 
presentation of the inception, philosophy and aims of the school. 
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moved from the practical things of life and was gen- 
erally a “Bohemian.” As for intelligence, one picked 
others for intellectual conversation—not musicians. 
But this was in the past, and truly so, for his- 
tory shows that musicians in the past were servants in 
the castles of the wealthy, and servants were not sup- 
posed to be too intelligent. Music was bought and paid 
for and has always been fostered by the wealthy classes. 
3ut since the days of the public concert, and, more re- 
cently, since the industrial revolution and the invention 
of mechanical musical devices, music is fast taking an 
entirely new place, its rightful place, that of social im- 
portance. 

In the reorganization of the curriculum, much 
thought has been given to the question, ““What shall be 
studied?” Subjects are now being dropped from the 
curriculum which have been entrenched for generations, 
even centuries, and, curiously, those very subjects which 
were considered as fads and frills are now considered 
to be of utmost value in the education of a modern 
citizen. Indeed, we seem to be going back to the days 
of Greek antiquity when only three subjects were 
taught — Physical Education, Music, and “General 
Knowledge.” Today, the enforced leisure created by 
the efficiency of the machine has given rise to highly 
concentrated methods of teaching, new subjects, and 
new values. 

So, for the talented child in music, an entirely new 
curriculum must be laid out. With the advent of the 
phonograph, pianola, radio, talkies, and soon, televi- 
sion, the entire point of view in music education has 
changed. I should not say “has changed,” but I should 
say “has been amplified.” For the first time in twenty- 
five years such a profound change has come over the en- 
tire music education scene that, in spite of the depres- 





High School of Music and Art, New York City. 
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sion, we are witnessing an elaboration of all the princi- 
ples of music education as laid down by such pioneers as 
Earhart, Baldwin, Dann, McConathy, and Gehrkens. The 
principles of the conservatory are being seriously chal- 
lenged. Those musicians with conservatory training 
only are today handicapped. The prima-donna system 
has died out so completely that people have not yet re- 
covered from the shock. 

Does it mean that music is in less demand? On the 
contrary, music is in much greater demand now than 
ever before, and the demand is not so much for pyro- 
technics and for coloratura perfection, but rather is the 
emphasis laid upon the spirit in which music is per- 
formed, upon amateur organizations and upon par- 
ticipation in and creation of music as well. From this 
entire situation we can formulate several general princi- 
ples. First, we must have more music for more people. 
Second, we must teach music as an avocation for all, 
and on a pre-professional basis for those who may wish 
to continue. 

To supply the need for leaders in music, which is 
part of the demand for more music in general, we need 
to have a new type of musician. The musician of the 
present, and the immediate future, will have to be a 
person of broad general culture whose background in 
this field is one of integrated experience and study. 
Secondly, he should be a person who has a broad gen- 
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Music Classes in High School of Music and Art, New York City. 
bove: Orchestra rehearsal, Alexander Richter, Conductor. 


eral background in music. This background must be 
varied and complete and must be tied up integrally with 
the general academic background. Finally, he must 
gravitate towards that branch for which he is best 
suited and must exploit it in specialization. 

I will explain how the High School of Music and 
Art takes care of this new type of music education. 

Before describing the music department, however, 
let me tell you briefly how this school came to be, and 
what its purposes are. For several years the Board of 
Education of New York City had been thinking of es- 
tablishing such a school. It was not, however, until 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia came into office that 
something was done, for it was he, interested as he is 
in the arts, in addition to running a city, who prompted 
action. In November, 1935, his Municipal Art Commit- 
tee cooperated with Frederic Ernst, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and laid the plans. 

A building, high on a hill overlooking Harlem and 
Columbia University, and across the street from the 
Lewisohn Stadium (where the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra plays), was chosen. This building was 
formerly the New York Teachers’ Training College, 
and with simple changes in acoustical and lighting 
equipment it was readily made over for purposes of a 
high school of music and art. 

The heads of the music and art departments were 
then chosen from hundreds of teachers applying in 
open competition by an impartial sub-committee of the 
Municipal Art Committee. These two heads set about 
organizing the faculties, curricula, and equipment 
around which the school was to be built, and to carry 
out the original plan expressed by the Mayor and the 
Board of Education. 

Their plan was to give the best possible education in 
music and art to those talented boys and girls who were 
to be selected by principals of elementary schools from 
all over the city. Still, this school was not intended 
to become a conservatory of music or an academy of 
art—and so, a basic academic program, which could be 
presented for college entrance, if necessary, was laid 
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out. Four periods in the day were assigned to this 
part of the program, one period for lunch, one period 
for physical training and hygiene, with three periods 
devoted to a major in art or music. This, then, makes 
a nine-period day. 

These majors in art and music are presented not as 
vocational courses leading directly to employment, but 
rather they are meant to be avocational or pre-profes- 
sional. Many of the children coming to the school have 
no intention whatsoever of becoming musicians or ar- 
tists, but, for those who will wish to continue, the best 
background in the art will have been given them. 

In February, 1936, many hundreds of children from 
all of the eighth grades of the city came to the school 
at prescribed dates for the qualifying examinations in 
art or in music. In each department one hundred and 
twenty-five were chosen each term. (Thus, with two 
semesters in the New York City school year, two hun- 
dred and fifty are admitted each term, or five hundred 
each year. The school will therefore house about two 
thousand students, finally.) Students are not permitted 
to take both the art and music courses, but must choose 
one or the other. However, an introductory course in 
art for the music students, and a music course for the 
art students, is given one period a week for two years 
as is prescribed by city law. 


Study of Fundamentals 


I would like to go into a more detailed description 
of the entire school, and the work of the art department 
also, but time does not permit. Allow me therefore to 
briefiy outline to you the work of the music depart- 
ment : 

First, our course of study in music goes back to 
fundamentals—and nothing is more fundamental than 
music expressed by means of the voice. Therefore 
solfeggio, part singing, choral ensemble, and chorus are 
our keystone. I hasten to add that an equally important 
factor in modern music education is rhythm, and, more 
definitely, rhythm as expressed through the body. Here 
again we go back to fundamental methods of music 
making. Our entering students, therefore, are imme- 
diately engaged upon a thorough course in sight sing- 
ing first. That part of the music education has been 
well taken care of. For the other, the rhythmic—the 
Dalcroze—we are experimenting. 

To come back to the solfeggio, we consider this to 
be the only way of truly developing the ear, the only 
way to really establish the basis for future progress in 
musical development, such as the comprehension of in- 
tervals, of harmonies, of form, etc. At first we use 
the movable do. Melodies are sung with solfeggio syl- 
lables, with letter names, with figures, with “tonic” 
minor, 7.e., beginning the minor scale with do instead 
of Ja, in all the clefs, and, finally, with fixed do. This 
solfeggio work is intimately bound up with elementary 
composition, with melodic dictation, rhythmic dictation, 
and harmonic dictation. In other words, our theory 
course is not theory as such, but rather is it the entire 
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subject of music itself. We teach music altogether, all 
the branches in one room. If we could, we would 
teach even the instrumental branch in the same room, 
but it is physically inconvenient. 

However, there is much articulation between all the 
branches of the music department, and an instru- 
mental teacher does a great deal of theory teaching in 
his own class also. The solfeggio makes for sensitivity 
to intonation, and it affords a direct lead into the study 
of a secondary instrument. For pianists, the secondary 
instrument is some orchestral instrument—and, vice 
versa, for the orchestral players the secondary instru- 
ment is the piano. 


Social Participation in Performance 


This second important feature of our school sup- 
plies a great factor in the making of an up-to-date 
musician, namely, of social participation in perform- 
ance. The day of salon music, introvert music, and 
“escape” music—sitting at the piano and using music 
as a means of escape from the burdens of life—is past. 
Pianos are no longer objects of furniture in overstuffed 
parlors, and the pianist of today can no longer be 
musically satisfied merely to express himself on his one 
instrument. Furthermore, the piano is a mechanical in- 
strument, twice removed from the fundamental source 
of music making, the voice. 

To enlarge the horizon of the pianist, therefore, a 
secondary instrument which can be played in a 
symphony orchestra, and in ensembles, is given to him. 
Very soon new vistas open up for the pianist, and be- 
fore long he is able to play symphonies, chamber 
music, etc. He is able to engage in vital musical ex- 
periences which, as a pianist, were closed to him. All 
this while, he has been learning his instrument in small 
groups with other girls and boys of his own age level. 
“Practice” has become a thing of the past. The entire 
procedure is now pleasurable and completely engrossing. 
For the first time the pianist learns to play an instru- 
ment which must be constantly guarded as to intona- 
tion. He becomes conscious of tone quality, and of 
being in tune, or out of tune. Often have I heard 
young pianists remark about their secondary instru- 
ment, such as the ’cello, that, when they play it, “it 
tickles.” 

For the orchestral player, the piano is of great im- 
portance. Up to now he has been reading music 
melodically, from left to right, but now he begins to 
understand, through keyboard training, that music 
sounds up and down also. For this purpose we have 
a room equipped with twelve miniature pianos, and a 
progressive course in piano playing is given. 

Those students who apply in voice are given vocal 
training from the appreciative point of view. The con- 
troversy about the changing voice is summarily decided 
upon in our school by the care of voice throughout the 
entire period of vocal change. We feel that it is more 
important to control the voice during the changing 
period than not to supervise it at all. In small voice 
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classes, a graded course of study is undertaken which 
acquaints the students with the entire field of vocal 
literature. Voice students enroll in the choral en- 
semble, and again group work, with its attendant values 
of cooperation, is stressed. Solo work is done in a very 
normal and quiet manner and all students have oppor- 
tunity for stage performance, with group self-criticism. 

All students study composition, and there is a ver- 
itable overflowing of programs of original compositions 
in all forms. When the time comes, in the senior year, 
a course in orchestration will be given for all students, 
at which time every student will have an opportunity 
to become acquainted with every instrument. By bring- 
ing the instruments into the class room, each student 
will learn a new instrument each week. His knowl- 
edge will thus become practical as well as theoretical. 


© 


The school is ready to meet the student with the 
latest equipment by way of orchestra rehearsal rooms, 
special practice rooms, a modern auditorium with an 
organ, theory class rooms, vocal class rooms with small 
stages, etc. All instruments are owned by the school 
and are loaned to the children as freely as books, pen- 
cils, and paper. The question of running expenses and 
per capita costs is at present being worked out, and I 
am not at all uneasy on this score. On the contrary, I 
have full confidence that we will be proven a relatively 
inexpensive school. From my past experience I see 
that music departments make much less demand upon 
the financial resources of an institution than do the 
athletics, shop, and commercial departments. 

The question now comes, “How can the High School 
of Music and Art assist music education in the general 
high school?” It can do so in several ways. In the 
first place, acting upon the assumption that the superior 
child should be given superior conditions to develop 
himself, a model can be set up for music departments 
in the general high schools. New ideas can be readily 
experimented with, elaborated upon or discarded. New 
standards can be set, and, to make the circle complete, 
graduates will be better equipped to go back into the 
school system and improve and spread music education. 
The argument is a fallacious one which says that the 





superior education of the superior child is aristocratic 


or autocratic. Actually, it is inherently democratic. 
Witness the millions of dollars which have been spent 
upon backward children. Shall not the superior child 
have equal opportunity? As an ordinary business 
proposition of investment and return, a proportionate 
investment in the superior child will bring much greater 
returns to the community. The establishment of a 
school for the superior child need in no way detract 
from the equipment, standards and harmony within the 
general high school. Rather, it should serve as a 
stimulus for the general high school. Within the two 
and one-half years of the establishment of the High 
School of Music and Art in New York City, we have 
been visited by music educators from all parts of the 
country and from all over the world. Already plans 
are being made in Cleveland, Chicago, and Pittsburgh 
for similar schools. 

In conclusion let me say that the interests of the 
High School of Music and Art, and my interests, and 
those of its faculty, and of its children, are for music 
education everywhere. That means that I, as the head 
of the music department of that school and as an in- 
dividual, am interested in the development of music in 
all high schools. and especially in those high schools 
where music has been the last subject in the curriculum. 
There should be only one difference between the music 
department of the High School of Music and Art and 
the music department of any other high school, and that 
is in the selection of its students. The High School 
of Music and Art is established expressly for the spe- 
cially gifted students in music or art and admissions 
are made upon that basis. But the task of the music 
department of the general high school is to bring music 
to every boy and girl to the extent that he or she de- 
sires. All high schools should be completely equipped 
with enough instruments for the maintenance of one 
or more symphony orchestra, bands, ensembles, etc. ; 
enough rooms, blackboards, pianos, victrolas, radios; 
and music and supplies should be on hand to meet all 
demands. In short, the student should get all the music 
he wants. When that time comes we shall have a sound 
investment which will bring returns of beauty to the 
community and to our people—for a community that is 
beautiful to live in, is a better community to live in. 








National Clinic— Urbana, Ilinots 
January 5-6-7, 1939 
ANNOUNCEMENT has been received that the dates for the National Clinic to be held in Urbana have 
| been changed to January 5-6-7, 1939. Due to unforeseen complications in connection with the accommo- 
dations for the clinic and delegates, this change has been made. 
Complete program plans for the various clinics to be held, as well as the business meetings of the National | 
School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations, are not yet ready for general publication. Austin A. Harding, 
our host, has again offered us the facilities of the Music Department of the University of Illinois, including a 
concert by the University band. Arrangements for some prominent speakers are also being made. | 
A mailing will be made to members of the Associations about November 30, giving complete information 


about our January clinic. A. R. McAtuster, Pres., N. S. B. A. | 
Secretary, Competition-Festivals Committee. 
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Pioneers in Music Education 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


TT YEAR MARKS the 100th anniversary of the begin- 
ning of music teaching in the public schools of 
America. Lowell Mason was officially appointed in- 
structor in music in the public schools of Boston in 
1838. The period of 100 years has witnessed the spread 
of music teaching until it has become a part of public 


instruction in almost every town and city in the country. 


also for graduation exercises and other official events. 

Many educators and high school principals before the 
turn of the century considered music as a polite accom- 
plishment to be reckoned on a par with dancing. They 
were traditionally bound to recognize its place in 
religious worship, for music had become an: important 
factor in church worship. Music being recognized by 





Music instruction was introduced 
in the grade schools of Hartford 
early in the 40’s. It is interesting 
to conjecture what brought it 
about. It is quite probable that it 
was due to the influence of Henry 
Barnard, who was closely asso- 
ciated with the educational leaders 
of Eastern Massachusetts and who 
was very progressive in his ideals 
regarding education. 

There was a delay of 18 years 
before music teaching was intro- 
duced into the Hartford Public 
High School. Here music teaching 
began in 1856 and continued for a 
period of two years. The first 
music teacher was Charles West- 
ley Huntington. He was born in 
New London, Mar. 13, 1829, and 
began his duties here in 1856. 

The early part of the century 
was the period of the New Eng- 


N CONNECTION with the 82nd 

anniversary of the beginning of 
music instruction in the Hartford 
Public High School, this pioneer in 
American education is also commemor- 
ating the 300th anniversary of its origin. 
The colonial records of Connecticut 
show that there was a high school in 
Hartford as early as 1638. The fore- 
sightedness of the city fathers is evi- 
denced by a statement found in the 
records stating that the school was 
founded “for the purpose of giving 
some encouragement for the breeding 
up of hopeful youths, both at grammar 
school and college, for the public 
service of the country in future times.” 
Doubtless adherence to this same fine 
tradition accounts for the fact that 
music instruction was introduced in 
the Hartford schools in 1856 when the 
three R's were still struggling for 
existence in most American schools. 
The Hartford Times, itself a veteran of 
121 years, its first issue dating back to 
1817, relates in the article reprinted here 
the interesting chronicle of the develop- 
ment of music teaching in this 300-year- 
old school.—The Editors. 


the people as popular entertain- 
ment, the practice of gracing pub- 
lic school functions was tolerated 
in some schools. However, about 
1900, there were many high schools 
with no music of any kind. Nat- 
urally there was very little music 
published for high school use. 

Mr. Emerson resigned from the 
faculty of the high school in 1901. 
For one year, 1901-1902, the 
chorus work was directed by Rich- 
mond P. Paine, one of the leading 
musicians of the city and director 
of the Hartford Choral Union. 
Upon his resignation in 1902 the 
choir practice was conducted by 
Frederick W. Tilton of Hartford 
until March, 1904. 


Mr. Baldwin Appointed 
In the fall of 1903, Principal Ed- 
ward H. Smiley with Wilbur Gordy 


land singing school. Pioneer music 
teachers went about New England 
towns teaching music to classes which often included 
adults of all ages, as well as children. Many of these 
itinerant music teachers were violin players and used 


their instrument as an aid in teaching. 


No Public Concerts 

In 1873 Irving Emerson was appointed teacher of 
music by Samuel M. Capron, who was evidently in- 
terested in art. This was but a short time before the 
principal’s death, which occurred in January, 1874. 
Mr. Emerson served the school until 1901, next to the 
longest term of service of any of the school’s music 
teachers. 

During the last years of Mr. Emerson’s term of 
service, the school chorus numbered about 100 students. 
As soon as the addition at the north end of the building 
was completed, the rehearsals of the chorus were trans- 
ferred to the Hopkins Street Assembly Hall. No formal 
public concerts were given under Mr. Emerson, but the 
chorus frequently provided music for the prize debates, 
which were very popular and largely attended, and 
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| and Charles L. Ames, principals of 

the Second North and Brown 
schools, journeyed to Northampton, Mass., to observe 
the music in the public schools, with the result that the 
director of music, Ralph L. Baldwin, was engaged to 
come to Hartford. He began his service March 1, 
1904. His time was divided among the Brown, Sec- 
ond North, West Middle, and Arsenal grammar 
schools and the high school. Wednesday was assigned 
as the day for the high school instruction. 

Mr. Baldwin’s first duty was the organization of a 
choir for practice in singing. This was the only music 
course the school had ever offered and was considered 
quite sufficient. 

There were many good voices among the students, 
but no reading ability, no knowledge of music funda- 
mentals, and no trained appreciation of music as an 
art. At the outset, each music class was asked to read 
a new, simple hymn-tune with part singing. The re- 
sult was a failure in each class, the singing never pro- 
ceeded beyond the first measure. 

For the beginning of the school year in September, 
1904, adequate material for choir practice was provided 
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for the first time. The school bought copies of the 
“Laurel Song Book,” which was the first music book 
adequately edited and arranged for high schools. 
Students were still required to meet for choir practice 
at their free periods, and this plan continued until the 
school year 1908-1909. 

With the use of the new music material more rapid 
progress was made, leading Mr. Baldwin to plan for 
the first public choir concert given by the school. The 
concert took place in the Hopkins Street assembly hall 
May 26, 1905, the choir and orchestra being seated on 
the stage. 

Beginning in the fall of 1904 the boys’ and girls’ glee 
clubs were formally organized, membership being de- 
termined by selective tests. The first public concert 
was given in Unity Hall on Pratt St., Mar. 24, 1905. 


Choral Pioneer 


Stimulated by the success of the first public choir 
concert and by a slowly awakening appreciation, a larger 
number of students elected choir during the school year 
1905-1906. The year’s work came to a fitting climax 
at the second concert given in Hopkins Street hall April 
6, 1906, with a notable first performance of the oratorio, 
The Creation, by Haydn. Thus, the school became one 
of the pioneers in the public performance of choral 
masterpieces. Beginning with the year 1907-1908, the 
choir met for rehearsal in a body for the first time in the 
Hopkins Street hall, a special period having been desig- 
nated as the choir period at the beginning of the school 
day on Wednesday and set aside for this purpose. 

During the school year of 1910-1911, the choir mem- 
bership increased so in numbers that it became impos- 
sible to seat the choir on the stage of the Hopkins Street 
hall and it was decided to give the spring concert in 
Foot Guard Hall. 

Coincident with the appointment of Clement C. Hyde 
as principal there began a rapid increase in student en- 
rollment which created a need for the expansion of the 
school curriculum. Beginning with the school year 
1912-1913 chorus practice once a week was required 
of all freshmen, and a two-year course in harmony 
for juniors and seniors, a two-year course in music 
appreciation open to the members of the three upper 
classes were introduced. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the school, credit toward graduation, of pro- 
portional amount, was allowed for all of the activities 
and courses in music. These additions to the music de- 
partment were conducted at first by Mr. Baldwin. 


Organize Orchestra in 1915 


The development of orchestras in high schools 
started during the early years of the century in the 
schools of the Middle West, notably at Richmond, In- 
diana, under Will Earhart, now of Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
was one of the pioneers. The schools in New England 
were slower in giving attention to the movement. The 
first orchestra in the Hartford High School was or- 
ganized in 1915. 
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A second, junior, orchestra was organized in 1920 
to care for the increased number of instrumentalists in 


the school. Gradually the school purchased instru- 
ments of the more unusual kind to be loaned to students. 

In 1927 James D. Price, HPHS, ’98 organized the 
Hartford, Inter-High Orchestra, selecting the best play- 
ers from the orchestras of the three high schools. 

The choral activities of the school have always been 
popular with the students and well supported. At the 
concerts given in Foot Guard Hall from 1911 until 1930, 
the choir often numbered from 500 to 600, occupying 
the entire stage and a goodly portion of the audience 
section of the hall on the main floor and the front sec- 
tion of the gallery. Many notable performances of 
master works were given in this hall. 


Glee Clubs Supported 

Through all of the years since 1905, the work of the 
glee clubs has been ably and strongly supported by the 
students of the school. From 1905 to 1916 the con- 
certs were given each year in Unity Hall on Pratt St. 
Beginning with the opening of the new Broad St. build- 
ing, and since 1917, the concerts have been given in 
the Broad Street auditorium. 

The Inter-high School A Cappella Choir was first 
organized in 1931, the purpose being to offer a cultural 
enrichment for the student leaders. The Choir was or- 
ganized as an eight-part mixed chorus, consisting of 
73 voices. 


Music Courses 

The Choir has given about eight public performances 
each school year, including a Christmas recital in each 
of the three senior high schools in December, an annual 
invitation recital in the spring, frequent broadcasts, and 
an occasional appearance at educational and other events 
in the city. It has been under the direction of Mr. 
Baldwin. 

Beginning in 1934 a general course in music with 
five recitations a week was offered by Mr. Baldwin, the 
course consisting of subject matter, melody writing, ear 
training, elementary harmony, elementary counterpoint, 
the study of musical form and its evolution, some in- 
struction in music appreciation, and original composi- 
tion. 

In 1937 a special chorus period was offered to the 
members of the three upper classes not members of the 
upper class choir who might desire to take part in 
chorus singing for pleasure and profit. No prerequisites 
and no trials are required for membership in this group. 
The chorus was conducted the first year by Miss Ray- 
ner and is now directed by Mr. Elmer. 

Beginning in 1937, a course in music theory with 
five recitations a week was offered, consisting of sight 
singing, subject matter, ear training, and creative work. 
This course is being taught by Mr. Elmer. 


High Rating of Hartford High School 


The successful results of any program of high school 
music is predicated upon the preparation of the lower 
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schools. The success attending the music in the Hart- 
ford Public High School is due in large measure to 
the faithful, interested, and efficient service of the grade 
teachers in the elementary and grammar schools. 

The Hartford Public High School has built during 
the years of the present century a very strong and 


efficient music department. The performing organiza- 
tions have attained unusually high standards in music 
selected and in artistic performance. The quality of 
teaching and direction has been capable and inspira- 
tional. The music of the school has won a high rating 
among the schools of the country. 


Frontiers, Old and New 


LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


President, Music Educators National Conference 


HE MUSIC EDUCATOR is constantly striving to find 
"Bae channels through which the influence of music 
may be felt. He regards music as a great spiritual 
force for the regeneration of the race. He considers it 
as a panacea for many of the educational ills to which 
the schools are heir. He firmly believes that music in 
general should occupy a more generous place in the 
curriculum than that which has been assigned to it. 
He maintains that every child should be exposed to both 
the expressive and appreciative phases of music train- 
ing, and should be afforded the opportunity to develop 
skills in interpreting the printed score and in the correct 
use of his voice and the playing of instruments. 
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Those are the conventional fields we have been culti- 
vating for years. More recently, music education has 
unbent from its former rigid austerity, and has engaged 
in activities that would have mystified our professional 
forebears. Nowadays we have toy orchestras, rhythm 
bands, harmonica bands. We teach creative music and 
pay a great deal of attention to devising musical ac- 
tivities that will be of value to the integration program. 
All of these fields at one time were unknown to music 
education. Inquisitive and intrepid souls, however, 
intrigued by their possibilities, investigated these activi- 
ties, and finding them fruitful annexed them to the more 
conventional music program of the schools. 

Their inclusion in that program, however, does not 
mean that their complete development or even their 
assimilation has been realized. The work of the explorer 
has been done, but the task which falls to the explorer’s 
successor, the frontiersman, of making the newly ac- 
quired territory productive and fruitful is far from being 
completed. 

We need, for instance, greatly to renew our efforts to 
enable children to use music as a language, expressively, 
and creatively, to provide them with a tonal conscious- 
ness, so that tone actually becomes a medium of expres- 
sion as vital and as real as speech. We need to develop 
the appreciative abilities of children through the en- 
couragement of active listening. We need to develop 
a rhythmic awareness through bodily movement, and to 
encourage original creative expression, hoping to gain 
through this channel many of the skills and knowledges 
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we formerly sought to attain through a more formal 
and less musical approach. We need to develop teaching 
techniques that will make the radio a more real and a 
more vital factor in our school music program. 

It can hardly be said that we have reaped the full 
harvest of our labors in the field of school music. The 
reasons are many. Poor teaching by unmusical teachers, 
and teachers without vision, must take some of the 
blame, but we must also hold responsible for our failure 
such items as an ungenerous time allotment, and lack 
of materials and equipment. 

We are looking to the New Education to remedy these 
deficiencies. Progressive Education will find more time 
for music, if its leaders are sincere in making the state- 
ments they do concerning the value of music. And 
indeed, more time will have to be found for music, if 
music is to answer all the demands made upon it by the 
New Education. These leaders will increase and im- 
prove the music teaching personnel of our schools. They 
will furnish us with adequate materials and equipment, 
sheet music, music books, instruments, phonographs, 
phonograph records, radios. 

In such a way shall we be aided not only in our search 
for new worlds to conquer, but also in making truly our 
own the realms we have already won. 
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Sectional Conference Dates 


March 5-8—Southern Conference for Music Education, 
Louisville, Ky., Edwin N. C. Barnes, President; Helen 
Boswell, Local Chairman. 


March 14-17—Eastern Music Educators Conference, Boston, 
Mass., F. Colwell Conklin, President; James A. Ecker, 
Local Chairman. 


March 19-24—North Central Music Educators Conference, 
Detroit, Mich., Charles B. Righter, President; Fowler 
Smith, Local Chairman. 


March 29-April 1—Northwest Music Educators Conference, 
Tacoma, Wash., Louis G. Wersen, President and Local 
Chairman. 


April 3-6—California-Western Music Educators Conference, 
Long Beach, Calif., S. Earle Blakeslee, President; Mrs. 
Gertrude Fisher, Local Chairman. 


April 12-15—Southwestern Music Educators Conference, San 
Antonio, Texas, Catharine Strouse, President; Thomas B. 
Portwood, Directing Chairman. 
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Color Music 


CARL E. SEASHORE 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPH reporting experiments 
likely to lead to much discussion in psychology and 
music,’ especially in connection with the present ex- 


on color music has just been published, and it is 


citement about color with music in moving pictures and 
color organs. This author found that “a preliminary 
survey of 274 college students revealed 165, or 60 per 
cent, who showed some tendency to associate color with 
short musical selections.” 

This is perhaps a correct statement of fact, but it is 
misleading when taken to mean that more than half of 
the listeners have colored hearing. The statement is 
likely to lead to wild theories and speculations in music 
and psychology. I therefore wish to state my inter- 
pretation of the underlying psychological facts. 

Synesthesia is the experience of an associated sensa- 
tion when another sense is stimulated. This may occur 
in any combination of the senses. Chronesthesia is the 
experience of color when any other sense organ than 
Colored hearing is the seeing of 
Certain persons in- 


the eye is stimulated. 
color when the ear is stimulated. 
variably see a color when they hear a particular tone. 
The color may vary with pitch, intensity, or timbre, 
but it is fairly constant for a fair sample of representa- 
tive tones. The literature on the subject is unreliable 
because the older experiments were made without crit- 
ical psychological control. The colored hearing varies 
in degree and stability, but I venture to predict that 
critical repetition of the historical experiments on this 
subject will show that true colored hearing is limited to 
less than one per cent of the population and yet is a 
concrete and striking phenomenon. It is usually asso- 
ciated with high strung temperament and sometimes 
with hysteria. 

How then shall we account for findings like those 
just cited? In general, I think they may be classified 
under three heads; entoptic phenomena, visual imagery, 
and association by analogy. 

(1) Entoptic phenomena. — Try 
Close your eyes, cover them with your hands, and then 


this experiment. 
observe what a gorgeous display of color in action you 
see. This is the stuff that dreams are made of because 
these colors are most prominent in the dark. After a 
little training and observation, you will be able to see 
these colors under various degrees of light and dark- 
ness. Indeed, the phenomenon is present every mo- 
ment in our life and it modifies the actual colors of 
objects that we see. Therefore, when this class was 
listening, a large portion of the good observers saw 
these colors and reported that they saw them when they 
listened to the phrasing. 

(2) Visual imagery. — Wagner, for example, tried 
to portray fascinating scenes in the mountains. At the 
time of composition, the scene probably played upon 


1Color Music, Theodore F. Karwoski and Henry S. Odbert, Psycho- 
logical Monog., Psychological Review Company, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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the mind of the composer through all the senses, and 
so it does to a large portion of intelligent musical lis- 
teners. If a movement suggests a scene, the listener is 
likely to see that scene in color, movement, and per- 
spective, and to experience it through each of the other 
senses represented. Think of an apple, for example, 
and it comes to you in size and color, form and taste, 
touch and weight; and if you are a good visualizer, the 
color display will be conspicuous, and yet you merely 
thought of the apple. Therefore, when I say, “Listen 
to this phrase,” which may suggest moonlight, you do 
not hear anything but you see it. In the citation just 
made, probably certain phrases suggested certain events 
or objects which could be seen in color by good vis- 
ualizers. 

(3) Association by analogy.—A bright tone, a quick 
tempo, or a brilliant movement may make the listener 
think of a bright color; and if he is a visualizer, he sees 
it. A phrase displaying excitement may bring up vi- 
sions of murder or fight ; the sight of blood, and one sees 
red. Then there is a great variety of musical moods 
which tend to be associated with corresponding moods 
in color scenes; for example, tranquillity, fear, anger. 
This is the way we get meanings out of program music. 

Hence, I should say that it is not overstating a psy- 
chological fact when more than half of a class in 
psychology reports seeing colors when they hear music, 
and most of these experiments may be related through 
three fixed features in perception; namely, the con- 
tinuous color activity of the retina which normally goes 
unobserved but can be seen whenever attention is di- 
rected to it, the normal tendency of associating musical 
sounds with objective situations in which color may 
play a vivid role, and a wide range of normal habits of 
association by analogy in which one sense experience 
suggests another. 

Is there then any psychological basis for the current 
interests in tying up actual color with actual music? 
The answer is yes, but not through true phenomenon of 
colored hearing which is so rare that there is no object 
in taking it into account; and there is no foundation for 
the often claimed theory that there is a physical rela- 
tionship in vibration frequency for sound and for color 
which can be utilized. Nor is there any constant ten- 
dency wherein two individuals associate the same color 
with a given tone or phrase for any considerable time. 

The success of color music, then, depends, primarily 
on the association of general feelings of pleasantness 
and unpleasantness, agreeableness and disagreeableness, 
harmony and discord. The “Moonlight Sonata” could 
have had a hundred equally appropriate names because 
it also takes advantage of the love for the richness and 
complexity of sensory experience and the stimulation 
of fancy and phantasy. Therefore, I predict that we 
shall see a good deal of color as a background for music 
in the future. 
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The State Music Educators Association 


THEODORE F. NORMANN 


Associate Professor of Music Education, University of Missouri, Columbia 


-— organizations of those engaged in the field of 
music education seem to have originated because 
of the need for some sort of a codrdinating body to 
sponsor state contests in music. Wisconsin claims the 
first state-wide association of this type and under its 
auspices band and orchestra contests have been held 
since 1919. The combined leadership of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music and the Com- 
mittee on Instrumental Affairs of the Music Educators 
National Conference gave needed impetus to the move- 
ment and state contest organizations for band and or- 
chestra directors quickly developed throughout the 
union. Those interested in vocal music, once convinced 
of the success of the contest movement, rapidly fol- 
lowed suit in order to stimulate and develop a greater 
interest in vocal music in the public schools. While 
the influence of these various groups in developing a 
widespread interest in school music has been little short 
of miraculous, nevertheless there are those who believe 
that the existence of two or three organizations in any 
one state, with the chief purpose of promoting music 
contests, is not only inefficient but fraught with certain 
potential dangers. 


licizing music education, in laying the groundwork for 
its subsequent development, and in effectively raising 
the standards of performance in those states in which 
they have played an active part. On the other hand, 
an excessive stimulation of the contest movement has 
led to charges of over-specialization upon the part of 
both the directors and the students, of teaching methods 
not always in line with the philosophy which the schools 
were attempting to carry out, and of a failure to inte- 
grate the music work effectively into the school pro- 
gram as a whole. In short, those most concerned with 
the development of a sound educational policy in the 
schools have not infrequently accused contest-minded 
music departments of bringing about a situation in 
which “a five-ounce tail wags a fifty pound dog.” 
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As a natural outgrowth of this conviction there has 
been a tendency in recent years to develop state music 
education associations which not only carry on the fine 
work done by contest organizations but in addition, 
coordinate and develop state-wide programs in music 
education along lines that will prove most beneficial to 
all concerned. The Music Educators National Con- 
ference has been very helpful in assisting in develop- 
ing these organizations and in the reorganization of 
band, orchestra and vocal directors associations into 
single codrdinated groups. To date eleven such state- 
wide groups have been formed. Such activity upon 
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It would not be denied that contest . 
organizations have served a very useful purpose in pub- © 


the part of the National Conference is a logical develop- 
ment from its decision to form the six sectional con- 
ferences, and is in keeping with the essentially demo- 
cratic nature of the organization itself, for through an 
active state association, the program of the National 
Conference can be made more directly the concern of 
each individual teacher within certain local areas. 
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The state music educators association, since it serves 
a broader purpose than the promotion of contests in 
music, should necessarily follow a plan of organization 
which will make ample provision for the widely varied 
musical interests within the state. In general, the ad- 
ministrative organization may be patterned roughly 
after that of the national and sectional conferences 
with, of course, whatever alterations seem necessary 
to fit local conditions. The work of the state music 
educators association may be carried on through the 
activities of an executive council (or committee), dis- 
trict chairmen, and appointed committees. 

Into the hands of the executive council should fall 
the administration of the affairs of the state association, 
the management and control of its funds, and the deter- 
mination of questions of general policy. It should also 
deal with questions of interrelations between the state 
association and the national and sectional conferences. 

District chairmen usually take charge of musical af- 
fairs in the separate districts within the state. Such 
matters as the administration of district clinics and con- 
tests, the promotion of the activities of the state asso- 
ciation within individual districts, and the representa- 
tion of the district in the executive council will generally 
be numbered among the responsibilities the district 
chairman assumes in discharging the duties of his office. 

If the executive council and the district chairmen are 
charged with the administration of the affairs of the 
association, it will be to the various appointed commit- 
tees that one may look for educational leadership in 
developing coordinated, progressive plans for the con- 
tinued development of music education within the state. 
On the accompanying diagram, five committees are 
listed. In most instances, these five should be adequate 
to take care of the interests of specialized groups. Some 
state associations, however, have thought it advisable to 
retain the skeleton of the band, orchestra, and vocal con- 
test organizations, from which the state association 
evolved, in committee form. This type of program 
usually leads either to duplication of effort if elementary 
and secondary school committees are retained or, if the 
latter are abolished, it eliminates from consideration im- 
portant problems which concern the music education 
program but which lie outside the province of the above 
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committees. It would appear to be more practical, 
therefore, to retain the committees as listed and, if it 
seems necessary to give more adequate representation 
to the various fields of specialization in music, sub-com- 
mittees could be formed. 

The committees should be given a free hand to work 
out problems in their respective fields. They may serve 
as publicity agencies, research groups or coordinating 
bodies. Their recommendations can serve as a nucleus 
around which the state and district music clinics may 
be planned. The result of their deliberations may find 
expression in the work of the state department of edu- 
cation, in special reports, or in the educational program 
of the association itself. 

So far as the competitions are concerned, the neces- 
sary relationship with the National School Band, Or- 
chestra and Vocal Associations may be maintained by 
providing for the three state representatives (band, or- 
chestra, vocal) on the regional Board of Control. Some 
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state associations elect three vice-presidents whose major 


function is to provide this representation. However, 
the method of choosing these representatives is left 
entirely to the discretion of the state organizations, and 
it is obvious that the simpler the procedure and the less 
complicated the state organization structure, the better 
it will be for all concerned, so long as adequate and 
proper representation for the state is provided.! 

The continued active existence of any organization 
is dependent in large measure upon an awareness of 
certain problems and continued active attack upon them. 
To carry forward a steadily growing program of de- 
velopment, a medium should be provided whereby activ- 
ities of the organization may find concrete expression. 


1 The new plan recently adopted whereby the three national associations are 
governed by consolidated boards of control is described in the booklet, ‘1938 
State and National School Music Competition-Festivals,’* issued for the associa- 
tions by the Committee on School Music Competition-Festivals. As long as the 
supply lasts, single copies may be obtained from the headquarters office, 64 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois, by sending six cents in stamps to cover 
mailing cost. 
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Smaller state associations must perforce rely to a 
large extent upon the Music Epucators JourNAL, the 
state education association organ and other periodicals 
for this publicity—supplemented by occasional mime- 
ographed bulletins issued from the office of the presi- 
dent or secretary. Associations with sufficient revenue 
from membership dues and various activities are able 
to finance a bulletin issued at regular intervals, and a 
few states have printed magazines. It seems to be the 
fact, however, that publication of a printed periodical 
entails responsibilities which should not be undertaken 
without careful investigation. Printing and mailing 
costs, not to mention the tremendous burden of hard 
and thankless work assumed by the editor, make the 
venture a hazardous one. A lively bulletin issued at in- 
tervals—if only a single mimeographed sheet—will serve 
as a beginning, and will justify the effort and expense, if 
the bulletin contains material of general interest—facts 
about the activities of the organization, announcements, 
committee reports, dates of official events, and the like. 
Material of personal or more or less local nature is of 
secondary value, unless it has actual news significance 
outside the limited area of its source. 

The important thing is to make sure that all members 
of the association and prospective members receive in 
clear, concise, readable form, full information regard- 


should be supplied as frequently as is consistent—and 
important announcements should be released promptly. 
This may mean the issuing of bulletins at irregular in- 
tervals, at first. It is far better to send out two or 
three bulletins during the year, at times when there are 
important messages to disseminate, than to attempt to 
issue a periodical before the association activities and 
resources warrant maintaining a regular publication 
schedule. Then as the association and its activities 
grow, so will also develop the need for more and larger 
issues of the bulletin. 

Every state in the union needs a single, unified state 
association to carry forward a program of music edu- 
cation on a developing, coordinating ‘basis. The state 
music education association can promote contests on a 
sounder basis than individual contest-sponsoring or- 
ganizations, for it is representative of all the diversified 
musical interests within the state. It is a means by 
which the state department of education can carry out 
its policies as they affect music teaching in the state. 
It provides a medium through which the music teach- 
ers themselves can express with some weight their in- 
terests to the state as a whole. As an effective means 
for carrying to the remotest hamlet the forward-look- 
ing program of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, it is without question the most efficient type of 





ing the organization and its affairs. Such information organization yet devised. 








Music Teachers National Association 


WASHINGTON—DEC. 28-29-30 


HE SIXTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Music Teachers National Association (Annual 

Meeting of the 62nd Year) will be held.in Washington, D. C. at the Hotel Mayflower, 
December 28, 29 and 30, 1938. This year, as in the past, the MTNA is meeting in conjunction 
with the National Association of Schools of Music, the American Musicological Society and 
Phi Mu Alpha Fraternity. 

The events of the opening day, Wednesday, December 28, will include a reception at the 
White House in the afternoon, and a concert at Convention Hall by the National Symphony 
Orchestra under Hans Kindler in the evening. There will also be concerts of chamber music 
by the Budapest and Coolidge Quartets and other musical events. There will be general sessions, 
forums and discussions, at which music educators and speakers of national and international 
reputation will appear. Special exhibitions are being arranged by the Library of Congress, where 
rarely seen musical manuscripts, first editions, etc., from the government archives will be placed 
on view. Harold Spivacke, chief of the Music Division of the Library of Congress, is local 
chairman of the convention. 

Two new committees have been added to the Association this year, a Committee on Legislation, 
Earl V. Moore, chairman, and a Committee on Archives, Theodore M. Finney, chairman. The 
Committee on Legislation will watch and report on proposed national legislation relating to 
education in music, and the Committee on Archives will collect historical material regarding the 
MTNA from the date of its founding in 1876. 

The adoption of a new Organization Membership at the Pittsburgh Convention last December 
has resulted in twenty State Music Teachers Associations joining the MTNA. 

Local associations which have joined the MTNA as Organization Members include the 
American Academy of Teachers of Singing, New York Singing Teachers Association, National 
Piano Teachers Guild, New York Professional Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon, New York Dunning 
Music Teachers Association, Pittsburgh Piano Teachers Association and Philadelphia Piano 
Teachers Forum. The number of music teachers now affiliated with the MTNA through these 
Organization Memberships throughout the country approximates 8,000. 

The new Council of State Presidents will seek closer affiliation of these and other organizations 
at its meeting during the Washington convention. The National Federation of Music Clubs, 
Mu Phi Epsilon, National Committee for Music in Education and other organizations will hold 
luncheon sessions. In the next issue of the JouRNAL, additional program plans will be announced. 

—Epwin Hucues, President 
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Music A [ppreciation 


LILLIAN L. BALDWIN 
Supervisor of Music Appreciation, Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


F THE SEVERAL topics under consideration, that of “Music 
Appreciation in General Classes and for Special Groups” 
seems least likely to be successful in a fifteen-minute presenta- 
tion. Since it is one of the later phases of music education, 
music appreciation is still in a formative state as to its organiza- 
tion, courses of study, materials of study, and the difficult prob- 
lem of adaptation to general classes with little background and 
special groups with definite musical interests. And, like the new- 
comer in a village, music appreciation is still somewhat under 
suspicion by its neighbors—and not without cause, for it has at 
times behaved absurdly. On the other hand, it has not yet had 
a real chance.” The grand idea that anybody, even the unmusical 
person, could learn to enjoy and appreciate music has given rise 
to another which is not so good—the idea that just anybody, 
even the unmusical person, could teach the so-called appreciation 
class! I ask you, under a like misapprehension, could our vocal 
and instrumental music have reached their proud heights? And 
so, until music education is staffed for this work, music appre- 
ciation must be valued, not for what it has done, but for what 
it might do. And it will never have a chance to show what it 
might do unless we believe that what it might do is worth doing. 
When we speak of vocal or instrumental classes, of music 
history and theory, everybody knows what we mean. But when 
we speak of music appreciation, we are at once involved in the 
confusion and cross-purposes which are the result of having used 
a general term for a particular activity. Sometimes it does 
seem as if present-day education had built up an imposing facade 
of words behind which we, like ants, run about in earnest, un- 
thinking activity. And every so often we run off to a conven- 
tion, hoping, out of all the words there let loose, to find a few 
new ones with which to keep up our courage and impress the 
local P.-T. A. Meanwhile, the old. unchanging values of edu- 
cation are all but lost in the shuffle. 
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Now most of us are agreed that appreciation is by far too in- 
clusive a term to be used for any of the several musical activities 
that contribute to it. Music appreciation is the synonym for 
music education. Likewise, we are all familiar with the state- 
ment that every music lesson should be a lesson in appreciation. 
But this perfectly true statement has too often been used as a 
false front by those who ply their technical trade with never a 
care for the spiritual and cultural values of music. It is easy to 
say, “Oh, every music lesson is a lesson in appreciation.” But 
is it? 

This brings us to the question of special times and materials 
and special teaching talent devoted to music appreciation. Is it 
necessary or worth while to pay any particular attention to 
these cultural values of music? Or shall we go on scattering 
crumbs of information and musical criticism and hoping for the 
best? Now the average man in the street will tell you that if 
music can give the satisfaction we claim for it, then more people 
should be helped to find that satisfaction. He himself is begin- 
ning to discover that there may, after all, be something in music 
for him, even though, as a child, he did refuse to practice his 
piano lesson. And he is convinced that it is just as worth while 
for his little Johnny to learn to enjoy a concert or even the 
family radio, as to play the kettledrums in the school band or 
become an expert at finding do. 

Strangely enough, it is within our own ranks of music teach- 

Nore: This address was given by Miss Baldwin at the 1938 biennial 
meeting of the Music Educators National Conference in St. Louis. It is re- 


printed from the 1938 Yearbook, in which it was published under the title 
**Music Appreciation in General Classes and for Special Groups."* 
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ers that we find the questioners and those who feel that we have 
done our full duty as music educators when we have turned 
out prize-winning orchestras and choruses. There has been a 
curious indifference to that remaining seventy per cent of the 
student body, that embarrassing “unbalanced budget” that is just 
rocking along with a little community singing and “social music,” 
whatever that may be. Such an indifference toward special 
classes in appreciation may be due to entrenched conservatism 
or, as I have found in talking with teachers, to the lack or the 
fear of another teaching period in an overloaded program. But 
I am inclined to think that the more serious forms of this in- 
difference come from a sort of musical inbreeding. We musicians 
talk these things over among ourselves; and because most of us 
have been playing and singing since the beginning of our time, 
we can only think of music as it is made. Why, just a few 
days ago an able and experienced choral director said to me that 
the only way to appreciate Handel was to sing his florid pas- 
sages. To my protest that no junior high school children of 
my acquaintance could floreate to the extent of “Ah, Had I 
Jubal’s Lyre,” something was said about “then let them sing an 
eight-part madrigal.” I was reminded of Marie Antoinette’s 
classic solution of the hunger problem—if the poor had no bread, 
then let them eat cake! Perhaps we have grown a little too 
professional in our point of view. Perhaps what we need is to 
stop talking to the layman and let him talk to us. After all, 
it is he who pays the music bills! 

Everyone knows that one of the finest types of appreciation 
comes through the singing and playing of good music. Nothing 
can ever take the place of this intimate musical experience. 
However, this type of appreciation is necessarily limited to 
those with performing skills. And even the best of our student 
singers and players need the inspiration of more perfect per- 
formance, more ambitious music than they themselves can make. 
Great artists are always eager listeners. They know the value 
of perspective, if we may borrow an eye term for an ear ex- 
perience. And they know that to fully interpret music, one must 
first have fully responded to it. No one burdened with reading 
or remembering a score or with the endless fine techniques of 
an instrument is free enough to make that total response which 
is music appreciation. Therefore, we may safely say that every- 
one, whether musician or layman, is at some time or other a 
listener and should cultivate the listening attitude. 
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If it be true that “music exists as it is heard,” then as long 
as there are voices and instruments; as long as there are phono- 
graphs and radios; as long as there are printed scores or mem- 
ories to recall music to that inward ear which is also a “bliss 
of solitude,” just so long will there be listeners. And these 
listeners have every right to feel themselves persons of musical 
importance, not only in the concert halls, which they maintain, 
but also in music education, which they maintain. Our young 
listeners feel their importance. Not long ago a small boy 
wrote to me, in childish pride after a children’s concert, “I was 
just thinking that if it had not been for all of us children listen- 
ing there would not have been any use for the orchestra to 
play.” 

Now musicianly listeners are not born; they are made. Many 
of the best have been self-made. Most of us, since we antedate 
this recent idea of training for musicianly listening, have had 
to scramble together our own equipment for making the most 
of the music we hear. But how often we wish we might have 
had the running start we are trying to give to our young people! 
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If we are to justify our contention that a few minutes snatched 
from a chorus or orchestra rehearsal, or even a course in music 
history or theory is not adequate preparation for the appreciation 
of music as literature, we must be able to point out exactly how 
and where the special class in appreciation differs from these 
other musical activities. In the first place, the special class has 
its own special and different purpose, which is the cultivation 
of intelligent enjoyment of music. Second, the intelligence which 
is to add to enjoyment must come from two types of knowledge— 
knowledge about music and knowledge of music itself. 
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Music history is knowledge about music and’ music theory is 
knowledge of music. But both history and theory are sciences. 
Appreciation is an art. History, for example, must. deal with 
exact dates, must begin at the beginning and tel! a little about 
everything and everybody along the musical way. History 
should not indulge in interpretation or criticism. Appreciation, 
on the other hand, lives by interpretation and criticism and for 
this it often needs history. Appreciation must tell the historical 
truth—it has, unfortunately, not always done so—but it need 
not tell the whole truth from alpha to omega. Just as the 
painter composes his picture by careful selection and rejection of 
details—so the teacher or writer concerned with the intelligent 
enjoyment of music may begin wherever there is interest, may 
choose only those facts which bear directly upon the piece in 
question and, best of all, may leave out whatever seems inef- 
fective or unsuited to a particular group of listeners. 

Biography too may be selective. I doubt whether it would add 
to a high school student’s enjoyment of the Beethoven Fifth 
Symphony to wade through the three priceless volumes in which 
Thayer has catalogued every name, date, and laundry list of the 
composer’s life. But a biographical sketch of Beethoven which is 
itself an appreciation of the man behind that music, of the period 
in which he lived and worked, of the state in which he found 
the art of music and of his own contributions to it; is as essential 
to appreciation as is the background of a picture or the context 
that gives meaning to a phrase from a play or a poem. For all 
creative activity is attended by associations which crowd enrich- 
ingly upon the artist and enter, consciously or unconsciously, into 
his work. The particular and unique function of training for 
musicianly listening is the recovery of the most important of 
these associations so that the listener’s experience may also be 
rich and complete. 


As for the knowledge of music necessary to complete enjoy- 
ment, that too should be presented from an appreciative rather 
than a scientific point of view. It is no more necessary that 
the listener be able to analyze all the tonalities and modulations 
of a composition than that he be able to make a working drawing 
of the inside of the piano on which it is played. But to be able 
to recognize a clever rhythmic pattern, an effective change of 
key or choice of instrument as the cause of his enjoyment of a 
piece, ah, that marks the difference between appreciation and 
merely “liking” music. Summing it up, then, one might say 
that the feature which distinguishes an appreciation class from 
all other musical activities is that here, history, biography, theory 
and illustrative playing and singing become means to an end 
which is neither knowledge nor performance but intelligent en- 
joyment of music. 
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And now I have saved until last the point which to me seems 
most important, a point so fine that many cannot see it. It is 
also the favorite point of attack against special classes in ap- 
preciation. I refer to the vital matter of participation. Surely, 
this is a word which educators have worn threadbare and one 
which needs reconditioning! To participate means simply to 
share. There is nothing either in the word or in the idea back 
of it, to imply that participation must be visible or audible. Could 
there be a sadder or more ridiculous charge made against mod- 
ern education than that it concerns itself only with that which 
shows? Are not the workings of the mind and heart activities? 
Must one always make a noise as a sign of participation? 

It is true that appreciation will never be achieved through 
mere exposure or passive submission to concerts, phonograph 
records, or radio programs. But neither will it be achieved 
through mere physical participation or musical self-conscious- 
ness. Modern education with its activity programs, its urge 
toward self-expression, might do well to remember a line from 
a book of ancient wisdom, “Be still and know ..... ” And 
we music educators who so adore the word creative might also 
ponder this lovely line from Goethe, “Geniessen ist nachschaffen” 
—“To enjoy is to create anew.” 

In this noisy, ready-made age when so much of our thinking 
and feeling is done for us by press, screen, and microphone, 
could we do anything finer for young people than to help them 
develop the capacity for quiet participation, for sitting in a con- 
cert hall or at home with radio or phonograph, creating anew, 
through their enjoyment, the music of the masters? 











- ©. _ 7, 2 
Music and American Youth Broadcast 
HE Music Education Broadcast Committee will again The fall series of the Pacific Coast Music and American 
sponsor the Music and American Youth Broadcasts. Youth Broadcasts will begin on. November 12 and continue 
The fall series will begin on November 6 from 10:30 to through December 17. These broadcasts will be heard on 
11:00 A. M. Eastern Standard Time, and will be broadcast Saturdays, 6:00-6:30 P. M., P. S. T., on the Blue Network, 
through the courtesy of the National Broadcasting Company western division of the National Broadcasting Company. 
on the Red Network. The fall broadcasts will be on suc- The schedule received from Leslie P. Clausen, Chairman, is 
cessive Sundays ending December 18. Following is the as follows: November 12—Los Angeles, November 19— 
schedule which has been released by Joseph E. Maddy, Northwest Conference, November 26—San Francisco, De- 
Chairman of the Music Education Broadcasts Committee. cember 3—Northwest Conference, December 10—Salt Lake 
City (tentative), December 17—Northwest Conference. 
November 6—Chicago. Helen Howe, Chairman. Conference members are urged not only to listen to these 
November 13—Atlantic City, N. J. Sponsored by the Department programs themselves but it is hoped that through the dis- 
of Music, (Mabel E. Bray, President), New Jersey State Teachers semination of this information by members, communities all 
Association. over the country will be apprised of these programs. Local 
November 20—Cleveland. Russell V. Morgan, Chairman. papers will carry information concerning the stations over 
i CG Gartlan, Chai ‘ which the broadcasts will be heard. Also, the Broadcast 
sepuarusde tant thias — os oe peaerea ; Committee and the National Broadcasting Company earn- 
December 4—Los Angeles. Louis Woodson Curtis, Chairman. estly solicit reactions to the programs and suggestions for 
December 11—Kansas City. Mabelle Glenn, Chairman. future programs. The Committee may be addressed at 
December 18—Philadelphia. George L. Lindsay, Chairman. Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
a © 
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Sight Singing and T. heory in the 
Junwor igh School 


NINA B. COYE 
Harrison Park Junior High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


$6 DUCATION is not a process of preparation for life. It is life 

E itself."". We must consider the junior high school child an 
infant adult rather than an adult infant and realize that a new 
and acute sense of social relationships is developing. The child 
is beginning to realize that his life is inevitably bound up with 
the lives of others and that these social relationships cannot be 
broken. It is our duty to aid him in adjusting himself to social 
conditions now, and for the rest of his life. 

Untold opportunities are open to the capable and alert teacher 
in the junior high school. There is no other place in the school 
system where we find so general and so enthusiastic tendencies 
toward all forms of musical expression; no field has proved so 
rich in musical possibilities. The rich vein of interest that runs 
through the junior high school should not be ignored. It is 
there. It is our duty to see that its wealth is developed; we 
must supply the child with the tools by which he may open the 
door to music; we must offer and provide him a wide oppor- 
tunity for fitter living here and now. 

How are we going to give him these tools? Are we going to 
eliminate difficulties, or are we going to humanize and spiritual- 
ize them? Are we going to accept the opinions of the advocates 
of sol-fa usage who are convinced that its use is desirable be- 
cause it carries over into later years; is it true that “syllables 
are good for children” and “they will be glad they studied 
them?’” Should music reading be treated as any other subject 
and the pupils be made to realize that effort is required to ac- 
complish anything worth while and that reading music is not 
all for pleasure; are we going to “deprive our subject of all 
value because we eliminate the very conditions of achievement ;”” 
or should junior high school children be encouraged to sing 
because it is one of the great means of self-expression? Must 
we not first teach them to love the best music and then train 
them to read it well enough to satisfy all the demands life is 
apt to make on them? 

° 


One of these conditions of achievement which is under con- 
stant discussion is the matter of sight singing in the junior high 
school. What is meant by the term “sight singing?” It means, 
according to Surette in “Music and Life,” that a person shall be 
able to sing correctly at the first trial his part of any piece of 
vocal music which he has never seen or heard before. There 
are several methods of sight reading: the syllable or sol-fa, 
reading by position as is done in the Rochester, New York, 
schools, and reading by number, pitch, and intervals. “Also 
there is a distinction between reading at sight and reading music. 
The music reader requires time, he does not cover as much as 
the sight reader, but he gets an intimate knowledge of the spirit 
and significance of the music that too often escapes his more 
skillful brother.”* The mastery of sight reading is far from 
being the chief end of music education. It is an instrumentality 
through which refined and precise musical talent may grow. 


Nore: This discussion of ‘‘Sight Singing and Theory in the Junior High 
School"* is from a paper dealing with three phases of junior high school music: 
sight singing, theory, and music appreciation. The second and final installment, 
entitled ‘‘Music Appreciation in the Junior High School,’* together with the 
author's complete bibliography, will be presented in a forthcoming issue of 
the Journnat. 

1 Mursell, James L., and Glenn, Mabelle. The Poychologs 9 of ane. Music 
Teaching (New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1931), chap x 

2 Norton, Alma M. Teaching School ry Angeles: Cc. °C. an 
University ‘of Southern California, 1932), p. 

3 Byrens, Florence C. ‘‘Recent some hg in Music Appreciation,’’ Music 
Educators National Conference Yearbook, 1935, pp. 198-204. 

4 Davison, Archibald. Music Education in America (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1926), p. 57. 
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The motivation of the sight reading at any level should 
spring out of the desire to produce enjoyable music. It offers 
the opportunity of gaining a first-hand knowledge of good music. 
It should be regarded as a means, not an end. All we want is 
a reasonable capacity for reading music. Give the children a 
knowledge of rhythm and intervals that will make it possible 
for them to enjoy singing with other people. 

The matter of sight reading in the junior high school becomes 
a difficult matter for which to plan, since its students may 
come from a number of different elementary schools. The work 
should follow as logically and naturally as possible what has 
preceded, but we should be prepared to meet the students 
“where they actually are, not where we think they ought to be.’” 
Shifting of pupils from class to class at the beginning of the 
semester, and the difficulties of program arranging make it one 
of the problems of the junior high school teacher to determine 
the musical status of each group and plan accordingly. 
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A great deal of criticism has come because we have given 
such whole-hearted devotion to sight reading. We have been 
accused of over-exaggerating it as a detail of music education 
which is only practical for the few. Only twenty-five per cent 
are expected to reach the stage of proficiency which permits 
them to carry their part in a duet. The general level of achieve- 
ment is to sing at sight, in parts, songs of the difficulty of ordi- 
nary hymn tunes. Advanced proficiency in sight singing for 
all children is unwise and impractical. Sight reading demands 
mental skill as well as the ability to sense values in time and 
tone. Therefore, the superior child will get more out of a lesson 
requiring sight-reading ability than will the child in the lower 
group. This lower group will get greater joy out of the music 
if too much is not expected of them. If each child contributes 
all he has to give he will benefit accordingly. If music is 
handled at all times as a drill subject with emphasis on note 
reading, theory, and technique, there will not be the value for 
which we are striving. Our attempts to make a music reader 
out of every child is an objective which cannot be realized. 
Until recently, sight reading has consumed the lion’s share of 
our time and the result has not justified the time given to it. 
We have been trying to saddle on the boys and girls skill in 
sight reading far in excess of their actual need or desire to 
use. If it is true that there are many professionals who are 
unable to read music fluently and that few vocalists have de- 
veloped absolute independence in reading, are we not demanding 
from the average child, who has neither an unusual voice nor a 
strong urge to sing, too high a degree of proficiency? Bobbitt 
says that only a small percentage of our pupils are sufficiently 
gifted with a natural musical capacity for reading music to 
warrant an expenditure of time and effort in teaching them to 
read from notation. After all, is it the “what” or the “how” 
of music teaching that is of greatest importance? 

This business of teaching music reading has come to absorb 
too much of our attention. It is possible and common to get 
the children to where they can read rapidly. Junior high school 
pupils from whom the activity is expected should attain an 
ability to read music to a degree which will enable them to take 
part in high school choral organizations and provide them in 
later years with a means of access to some of the better music. 


6 Pitts, Lilla Belle. Music Integration in the Junior High School (Boston: 
C. C. Birchard & Co., 1935), chap. 1, p. 2. 
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They should be able to follow the general direction of a melody 
or a part; to sense the rhythm through the suggestive appear- 
ance of the notes; and be able to learn new songs in unison 
and parts by singing with others and seeing the notation. They 
should possess sufficient ability to use notational symbols to 
satisfy their own needs and there should be the same pleasure 
in the activity that there was in the elementary grades. There 
should be the wish to participate actively in some type of music 
performance because of their increased understanding of the 
mood and expressive power of the music read. 

How are we going to accomplish these objectives? First, 
we must take into account the possibilities in a given junior high 
school situation. Different equipment, different population, dif- 
ferent musical knowledge and experience, different teacher prep- 
aration in the elementary schools from which they come make 
it impossible to secure uniform musical results in any two 
schools. For these reasons children coming to the junior high 
school present themselves with experiences which require uni- 
fying. 

According to the old plan of teaching, technical problems of 
advancing difficulty through a collection of songs involving 
these problems were presented. There was seldom any review 
of material of the previous year. Also, very little attempt was 
made at differentiation. Because of the variation in the size 
and ability of groups this type of work can no longer be carried 
on. There must be superior, appropriate, and abundant ma- 
terial for these differentiated study groups in order to “aid in 
cultivating the will to sing and consequently the will to read 
music.”* The type of music should not be limited to what the 
children can read for themselves. They should experience music 
of a type suitable to interest the junior high school student 
even though he has no power to read the songs. 

Efficiency in sight reading does necessitate a certain amount 
of individual work, but this phase is too often stressed to the 
point of embarrassment. It is a false premise to say that junior 
high school children are unwilling to sing alone. The method 
of approach determines to a great extent the attitude and re- 
action of the students. They will sing solos, duets, and other 
voice arrangements for the sheer joy of expression. If the 
lesson is conducted in the proper spirit, they will respond 
eagerly and willingly. 

Formal drill is on the wane. The only drill that can be 
acceptable is that which is vitalized by the actual needs of the 
student. The note reading must not be taught according to an 
abstract system, but through specific pieces of work that will 
interest the child. The desire to perform skillfully will result in 
the willingness to increase his skill in reading. This willing- 
ness may be increased by the use of the piano as an accom- 
panying instrument which some music educators feel is en- 
tirely permissible because it provides a harmonic background. 

Understanding and appreciation of the student’s attitude by 
the teacher will do more to hold the interest at this period of 
development than anything else. Children who are totally lack- 
ing in tonal discrimination should not be required to be occupied 
in the field of music. Syllables often do not appeal to boys 
with changing voices. If there are only one or two boys with 
changed voices in a group some teachers suggest that they 
should not be urged to take part in the sight singing. Often 
by placing them in a special class of boys of their psychological 
age and encouraging rote work, some success in singing may 
be attained if the boys have any musical sensitiveness. Children 
may have a feeling for tonal relationships and for musical ten- 
dency excellently established and still not know the names of 
the notes. 

After all is said and done, according to Mursell and Glenn 
in The Psychology of School Music Teaching, “Our business 
as music teachers is not to develop accuracy or quickness of 
perception, or reasoning power, or ability to codrdinate. Our 
business is to teach music, and our work will stand or fall by 


© Kwalwaceer, Jacob. Problems in Public School Music (New York: M. 
Witmark & Sons, 1932), chap. VI. 
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our success in this undertaking. Music must be attacked for 
the sake of music, and love of music for sake of appreciation.”" 

It is evident that our trouble with the sol-fa syllables lies in 
our imperfect use of them. Might the remedy be, not the dis- 
use, but the better use of syllables? 
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Education is a process which is dynamic and progressive and 
it never ends. Its business is the greater enrichment of life, not 
the formation of fixed habits. Habits should always be taught 
in close relationship to the end to be achieved. If music is to 
be presented as an information subject it has no place in the 
curriculum. Anything that is presented without any particular 
vision of the ultimate goal has no justification. 

In the case of theory we have a type of knowledge in which 
the learning should be incidental. Only such theory should be 
taught as has a direct relationship to our general objectives. 
The children in the junior high school should acquire a technique 
which is equal to the demands of more mature music than they 
have been singing, but the time to deal with any problems 
involved is when there is a definite need for their solution. If 
problems arise through the songs used for sight reading, then 
they will work out as a natural and logical part of their study. 
When such drill becomes necessary it must be given its proper 
place in the lesson. Learning the song is our objective. It is 
unnecessary and unwise to attempt the mastery of technical 
problems unless there is an immediate need for. such mastery 
and unless this need is apparent to the student; and then the 
drill should be merely the means to this mastery. These problems 
should then be strengthened through their use in worth-while 
material for sight singing. 

There should never be an over-emphasis on drill; it will be 
fatal to interest. However, the procedure in this phase of music 
will be to a large extent controlled by the attitude and interest 
of the children. 

Thorough technical training in the junior high school should 
be avoided unless it be undertaken on an elective basis in the 
ninth grade. Here a course in music theory and elementary 
harmony may be offered. In such a course the following phases 
may be studied: the main characteristics of tones with respect 
to rhythm, melody, harmony, and design; ability to use the neces- 
sary symbols of staff notation; to write correctly in all major 
and minor keys in all forms; common forms of measure and 
rhythm; and ability to take melodic dictation in various keys 
and measures. Sight singing and ear training should be in- 
cluded. The appreciation of music would naturally be developed 
through the contact with the vocal music presented in the course. 

In making the transition from the elementary school to the 
junior high school there should not be an abrupt break. The 
problems and songs of the sixth grade should be reviewed. This 
review is suggested: clef signs, measure signatures, locating do, 
the rhythm problems of evenly divided beats and unevenly divided 
beats, rests, tied notes, meaning and use of sharps and flats, bars, 
repeat marks, and dynamic signs. To these should be added 
in the junior high school, when the need for their use arises, the 
bass staff, key signatures, and the location of do in the bass staff. 
There should be a great deal of help for boys in locating the bass 
and tenor parts, and for everyone on note values; the use of 
more difficult rhythm problems; and harmonic feeling through 
the I, IV, and V chords. All of these should be introduced 
through the reading of material which advances in difficulty. 

The main objective of the theory work in junior high school 
is to aid the children to gain a knowledge of the signs of notation 
and their functions; to encourage them to understand that the 
notes on the staff are a definite aid, and as much as possible, 
something to be sung and not just discussed. The work should 
be made attractive so that the student realizes that all these 
phases of music study are but tools to unlock the door to greater 
enjoyment of music. 


™Mureell, James L., and Glenn, Mabelle. The Psychology of School Music 
Teaching (New York: Silver Burdett Company, 1931), chap. XV, p. 364. 
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Re: MUSIC CORPORATION 


announces a new contribution to music 


education. 


Under the editorship of Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, 
there is being prepared the Remick Junior 


Orchestra Library. 


The materials that will go into this library will 
be so selected and so edited by Dr. Maddy as to 


meet the growing need for material brought about 


by the growth of the junior orchestra movement. 


The first numbers in this library will be available 
as early as possible in the year 1939. 


Additional information on this subject will be 


published on this page from time to time. 





REMICK MUSIC CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 
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The Greatest Need? 


ELIZABETH A. H. GREEN 
East High School, Waterloo, Iowa 


IGH SCHOOL MUSIC EDUCATION still has many needs. The 

field is not yet standardized to the extent that English, 
mathematics, or science are standardized. We have stressed, dur- 
ing the last twenty years, one after another of the phases and 
factors of music education and we have wrought improvements 
year by year until our boys and girls—many of them of high 
school age—can be respected as real musicians as far as musician- 
ship pertains to performance—solo or orchestra playing, sight- 
reading, ensemble, technique. 

But there is now one thing needed which I believe to be the 
greatest need in the field to-day. 

Is it better teachers? No. The emphasis already placed on 
thorough and adequate preparation has built up to high degree the 
professional morale of our music teachers. By the hundreds they 
are seeking more knowledge and better training. Witness the 
unprecedented attendance at recent summer school sessions. 
Everywhere the music teachers are striving for better education. 

Is it textbooks? No, again. This factor has been emphasized 
in recent years, and the many fine methods published within the 
last decade are giving the teacher the materials she needs for the 
finest type of music education. 

Is it musical school boards? Once more, no! The school 
boards in general have taken pride in this new field of education 
and have felt the need and desire to keep their own school systems 
up to date, thanks to the widespread educational enlightenment 
put forth in published form by the Music Educators National 
Conference and its allies. 

The thing that is the handicap now to the students who wish 
to enter the field seriously, to become teachers or educators in 
their own right, is the lack of a music credit system and its 
acceptance by the colleges and universities. Most institutions of 
higher learning will allow the student one or two credits in music 
on his high school transcript. The majority of students earn 
these through participation during four years in the senior music 
organizations of their various schools. This is, however, not very 
satisfactory. Since grades are not given, the merely average 
music student gets just as much credit for his type of work as 
the fine student who achieves outstanding success. 

What we need is a standardized set of requirements, including 
theory work, to be known as the “pre-music” course. Just as 
certain things are required of students entering science fields in 
college, so should certain things be required of high school 
students entering the music schools of higher learning. 

There is little question that music students should be given 
credit for orchestra and band. The junior and senior years are 
the logical years for such credit to be given, provided the student 
has had at least two years participation in the organizations 
previously. Any child who has worked from five to seven years 
in music is entitled to credit in practical music. “After all,” as 
one superintendent remarked, “these young people know more 
about music when they finish their high school course than they 
do about some of the other subjects they have studied just as 
long.” 

Here, then, comes the rub. We need, almost to the point of 
painfulness, high school courses in theory, harmony, musical 
history, ear-training, elementary acoustics. It is not uncommon 
for a high school musician to step into a first chair position his 
first year in college—and fill the position worthily and well to the 
joy of the director. But in the college harmony and theory 
classes most high school graduates are very weak. 

The president of a well known western college spoke of a lad 
who took the solo trumpet chair in the college band. The 
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director had remarked, “Why! He doesn’t know anything! He 
doesn’t even know the names of his notes! I have had to make 
him all over!” The president asked, “You say he plays first 
chair?” “Yes.” “He plays the chair efficiently? Has fine execu- 
tion, lovely tone, follows the beat well and can sight-read the 
solos?” “Yes.” “Then what does he need to know his notes for?” 

This is a point of view we are all too likely to have to accept 
to-day. We have all seen it happen time and again. And why? 
Because in our crowded class-method and orchestra-rehearsal 
schedule we do not have sufficient time to stress both phases as 
thoroughly as we should, and neglect the theory for the execution 
angle. We have to produce playing organizations! 

What we need, then, is a course in high school—if only a one- 
year course—which will carry full credit, this course to include 
the fundamentals of theory, harmony, ear-training and history. 
To put.in such a course, open to all musicians, we must be 
allowed full and definite credit for it. Not only this, but we must 
have a set of standard requirements to be met by these high 
school classes which will be acceptable to the college and university 
music departments. 

If our students entered college with elementary harmony and 
ear-training out of the way we would have more seniors who 
could write symphonies, more vocalists who could enrich the art- 
song field with original compositions, more fine arrangements for 
symphonic bands made by senior students taking music degrees. 

How can we get such a course? This seems to be a problem 
for the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools to take under its wing. I would nominate such people 
as Joseph Maddy (Michigan) and Charles Righter (Iowa), 
Glenn Bainum and George Dasch (Northwestern), Peter Dykema 
(Columbia), David Van Vactor (Chicago Symphony Orchestra) ,? 
plus the Northeast Association’s committee, to form a group to 
set up standards and requirements for Such a course. Students 
passing such a high school course should be allowed up to three 
credits in music toward college entrance in the various music 
schools, making their entrance credits read thirteen academic and 
three music—the high school notebook for the theory course to 
be submitted to the college board for approval when admission 
is sought. 

As to the one-year music course it would seem that any one of 
several plans would work: 

(1) The Integrated Plan. The following will give an idea of 
what is meant:by “integrated plan” : 


First Week Second Week 


BOM: 60% History: Beginnings of History: Early Egyptian, 
music. (Primitive era. ) Greek, etc. 
(fre Harmony: Rudiments of Harmony: Scales and 


rhythm and tirne. modes. 


Wed...... Sight-singing, ear-train- Sight-singing, ear -train- 
ing: Recognition of ing: Scales; major and 
rhythms, etc. minor modes. 

‘fae Harmony. Harmony. 

Fri. ...... Acoustics of music: Early Acoustics: Early harp, 


instruments; drums. flute. Sound waves. 


Sound and noise. 
1 Maddy and Righter, because they know both the high school and college 
fields thoroughly; Bainum and Dasch, because they have close association 
with the finest in high school band and orchestra work and are instructors 
in Band and Orchestra composition; Dykema, because he is a real edu- 
cator; Van Vactor because he is a product of our schools within the last 
fifteen years and has achieved a name as a composer as well as an artist; 
the association’s committee, because the musician needs a broad outlook, 
and the pre-music course must be broad. 
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The 1938 Yearbook Is Ready 


Summary of Contents 


General Topics: Music in the Cultural Life of Amer- 
ica—Griggs; Music—A New Force in America—Dunham; 
Forces Affecting Musical Progress—Miessner; The Status 
of Contemporary Music—Hanson; Music for All Levels 
of Intelligence — Biddle; ASCAP and Music Educa- 
tion—Paine; The 1938 Convention—Its Three Major 
Purposes—Maddy; Federal Music Project's Contribution 
to American Music—Maier; The Professional Musician 
and the Music Educator—Farmer; Essentials of Element- 
ary School Music— Mursell; Theory and Practice — 
Beattie; One Hundred Years of American Music — 
Studebaker; “Musicana Americana” — Hares; A_ State 
Program of Music Education—King; A Balanced School 
Music Program—Conklin; The John Adams Musicales— 
Lott; Trends in Instrumental Music Teaching—Green; 
School Music in Louisiana—Burns. 


Integration, Correlation, Fusion: The Advantages to 
Music of an Integrated Program — Pitts; Is Music in 
Danger of Losing Its Identity?—Earhart; A Philosophy 
of Integration—Carson; Music in an Integrative Program 
—Duncan; Planning and Executing an Integrated Pro- 
gram—Shuck; Music and the Core Curriculum—Curtis; 
The Enrichment of Elementary School Music Through 
Integration—Mursell. 


Music Appreciation: All Music Courses as Music Ap- 
preciation — Morgan; Music Appreciation in General 
Classes and for Special Groups—Baldwin; Music Appre- 
ciation Through Instrumental Performance — Findlay; 
Areas of Appreciation—Miessner; Appreciation Through 
Singing—Dennis. 


Research and Experimental Projects: Experimental 
Problems in Music Listening—Schoen; Possibilities and 
Pitfalls of Educational Research—Mursell; Evaluating the 
Educational Outcomes of Instruction in Music—Diede- 
rich; Research as a Basis for Intelligent Teaching — 
Larson; A Basic Program for Music Study in Grades 4, 
5, 6—Research Council; Report of the Committee on 
Experimental Projects—Flagg. 


Teacher Education: Bases for Admission to Teacher 
Education in Music—Dickey; Music Training for Gen- 
eral Classroom Teachers—Otterstein; A Report on Higher 
Degrees — Jones; Cultural Training in Music for the 
Nonprofessional Student in Colleges—Landsbury. 


College and University Music: Conducting the Col- 
lege Choir—Krone; The College and University Orches- 
tra—Swalin; Choral Music in the College and University 
— Weaver; The Administration of College Choirs — 
Kuypers; The Organization of College Choirs—Hower- 
ton; University and College Orchestras—Dalley. 


Music Theory: Some Techniques for Correlating 
Elementary Theory, Sight Reading, Dictation, and Gen- 
eral Appreciation—Jones; Extensive Expressive Experi- 
ence as a Prerequisite for Theory—Brix; The Status of 
Theory in Secondary Schools—Schaeffer; Articulation of 
Junior High School Theory with the Grades Above and 
Below — Wright; Some Techniques in Building Basic 
Musicianship—Cuyler; Music Theory in the Liberal Arts 
College—Howell. 


Creative Music: Creative Music— Fox; The Educa- 
tional Value of Creative Music—Mursell. 


Radio: Music and American Youth Broadcasts — 
Dykema; Preparation for a Broadcast an Educational 
Force—Earhart; Selecting Organizations for Broadcasts— 
Clausen; Utilizing a Broadcast as a Community Asset— 
Glenn; Music Education by Radio in the South—More; 
The Broadcaster and Music Education—LaPrade; Going 
on the Air—Morgan; Music Education by Radio in the 


Eastern Area—Lindsay; Problems in Microphone Place- 
ment—LaPrade; Classroom Instruction by Radio—Head; 
Education by Radio—Keith. 


Music in Rural Schools: Music in the Ungraded School 
—Hood; Music in Rural Education—Hester; Keport of 
the Committee on Music in Rural Schools. 


Vocal Music: The Emergent Voice—Muyskens; Voice 
Training in the Schools: Is it Education or Exhibition? 
—Wilcox; Articulation of Junior High School Vocal 
Music with the Grades Above and Below—Ingalls; Ar- 
ticulation of High School and College Music — Welch. 


Instrumental Music: The Use of Recordings in Teach- 
ing Instrumental Music—Ruddick; Teaching Techniques 
and the Organization of Bands and Orchestras in Ele- 
mentary Schools —— Hannen; The Growth of the Child 
Through Instrumental Music—Coulter; An Experiment in 
Instrumental Music—Shuck. 


Piano Class Instruction: Problems Relative to Piano 
Class Methods—Rodgers. 


Music in Social Life, Postschool Music: The Confer- 
ence and Music in Social Life—Maddy; National Recrea- 
tion Association’s Music Services—Frieswyk; National 
Federation of Music Club’s Plan for Young People— 
Ober; Oglebay Park, Community Center—Steckel; Com- 
munity Music in Flint, Michigan—Norton; Social Service 
Implications of Music Teaching — Pierce; Community 
Music in Cincinnati—Glore; The Rochester Music Guild 
—NMiller; The Report of the Committee on Music in 
Social Life—McConathy. 


Church Music: What Church Music Can Contribute 
to the Community — Wheelwright; What School and 
eae Music Can Contribute to the Church — 

enn. 


Historical and Organization Miscellany: In Retro- 
spect—Birge; Music Education Exhibitors Association— 
Davis; In the Spirit of Codperation; Ohio Music Edu- 
cation Association—McEwen; The Missouri Music Edu- 
cators Association — Douglass; Development of School 
Music Competitions—A Brief Historical Sketch. 


7 
The foregoing lists the contents of Part I. Part II is 


devoted to resolutions, constitutions, directory, statistical 
data and index. 
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Note that the theme runs in all classes throughout the week. 
The history lesson sets the stage for the week’s study. This plan 
seems rather feasible because it could be taught by different 
teachers in the department, thus making it unnecessary for any 
one teacher to sacrifice the period daily—a scheduling factor 
which any high school teacher can appreciate. One teacher could 
handle the history and acoustics on Monday and Friday, another 
the harmony on Tuesday and Thursday, and the vocal teacher 
could take care of the sight-singing on Wednesday. Where no 
teacher is prepared in the physics of music for the acoustical side, 
appreciation could be substituted, with the playing of records of 
the period studied. 


(2) The Concentrated Plan. The first six weeks the students 
would study history daily, thirty lessons on a broad-field basis. 
The next twelve weeks the time could be spent on daily harmony 
work. This would complete one term. The eighteen weeks of 


the second term could be divided into nine weeks of ear-training 
thus reviewing harmony, and nine weeks of acoustics and instru- 
ment-study. The teachers would serve daily for the six-, nine- or 
twelve-week period. 

(3) The Bi-lateral Plan. In this plan harmony and ear-train- 
ing would be correlated for the entire eighteen weeks. History, 
conducting, acoustics and appreciation would be taken up the 
second term. 

A pre-music curriculum with such a course as part of it, set 
up to be acceptable to the North Central Association and the 
Universities, would give high school music one great big push in 
the right direction—and university theory classes could be taken 
out of the realm of “grade-school stuff in the days of Bach” and 
raised to a more scholarly level. 

And why did I write this article? 

Because high school students are asking, “Why can’t we ——?” 


Ci ounty Music S; Uper Vision 


DEAN E. DOUGLASS 


State Supervisor of Music, Jefferson City, Missouri 


HE RURAL SCHOOL MUSIC program in Missouri has been 

functioning under state supervision since 1929. A music 
supervisor was placed on the staff of the state superintendent of 
schools to supervise music work done in the elementary schools 
of the state and to direct high school music activities, develop 
music curriculum, and codrdinate such work with other class- 
room activities and fields of subject matter. 

Until 1937 this supervisory program in the rural schools was 
conducted through the use of county chorus lists, whereby definite 
songs were selected by the state supervisor; this list of songs 
was printed, put into the hands of the teachers to teach to their 
students, and, at the end of the year, examination questions were 
given on the songs learned. Such a procedure. could produce 
only partial results because the average elementary teacher is not 
prepared to carry on an elementary school music program and 
the routine in most schools rapidly became one of strictly rote- 
song work. It was not possible to develop children into rhythm- 
conscious sight readers with a concept of the score, nor to de- 
velop a program of music appreciation with more than a meager 
carry-over into environment or practical everyday living. 

During the annual school board meetings in March 1937, a 
plan of county rural school music supervision in sixty rural 
schools was presented by the State Department of Education giv- 
ing the functions of such an activity as follows: 


Duties of County Rural Supervisor of Music 

(1) The supervisor shall visit each rural school in the county 
once each month, and in addition, will hold a conference with 
each teacher once each month. The itinerary of the supervisor 
can be made to include a supervised period in three or four 
schools each day. For example, a township including nine rural 
schools would be completely supervised in three days. On the 
evening of the third day, the county supervisor should meet with 
the nine teachers in this township for a general conference and 
round table in discussing plans and outlines for the next month’s 
work in music. 

(2) The supervisor will be responsible to, and under the 
direct supervision of, the county superintendent of schools who 
will be the intermediary between the county music supervisor and 
the supervisor of music, State Department of Education. 

(3) The county supervisor, in conference with the county 
superintendent, shall select and adopt the music materials and 
books to be used in each county. 

(4) The county supervisor shall see that the program of mu- 
sic is unified throughout the county and that advantage is taken 
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of every opportunity to advance music education. 

(5) The county supervisor shall advise with teachers, help 
arrange special programs, and supervise the training of the 
children. 

(6) She shall work with the county superintendent in the 
organization and function of the county chorus, contests, and 
festivals. 

(7) She shall consider her county superintendent as her 
executive officer and confer with him at regular intervals in 
regard to the function of her program. 


Duties of the County Superintendent of Schools 
(1) The county superintendent shall superintend the program 
of music education in his county. He may call on the State 
Department of Education either in an advisory capacity or as an 
interrogator. 
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MAP SHOWING DISTRIBUTION IN MISSOURI OF RURAL SCHOOL MUSIC 
SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS BY COUNTIES. 
@ Counties having supervisory programs during the school year 1937-38. 


oF] Commies having partial supervisory programs during the school year 


Additional counties anticipating supervisory programs duri: the 
a) school year 1938-39, a 
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JACQUES WOLFE 
CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
80504 Unison, with Descant........ .16 




















87022 S. & A. 15 
8307 | S. S. A. 16 
83070 S. S. A. A. 16 
82504 T. T. B , we 15 | 
82062 T. T. B. B. (For Men) 16 
82100 T. T. B. B. (For Boys)........ .16 
88008 SS See 16 
81035 S. A. T. B. 16 
Original Song Version....Keys of C, D, and F................ .50 
Popular Song Version. ...Melody in Accompaniment........... .50 
Piano Transcription .. Simplified Arr. by Wolfe............ .30 
Piano Transcription. ......Concert Version: D. Savino.......... .50 
2 Pianos - 4 Hands .. Frank Hopkins . — 
Accordion ean enen’ Very Easy Version: F. Henry Klickman.. .35 
Accordion ....... Simplified Version: Pietro Frosini...... .40 
Accordion _... Concert Version: Pietro Frosini. . _. 50 
Concert Orchestration. ..Domenico Savino ............ .(Full) 1.50 
Concert Orchestration... .Domenico Savino ........... (Small) 1.00 
Swing Orchestration... ... Nathaniel Shilkret hottie’ aoa 
Dance Orchestration. ....Paul Weirick bss bal on ees 
Song Orchestration. ..... Adolph Schmid—Key of D............ 
Ay mance FLAMMER 
& INCORPORATED j 
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(2) He shall be the executive officer in his county in the 
promotion of this program. 

(3) His decision, in conference with the county music super- 
visor, shall be final in regard to the adoption of texts and mate- 
rials. 


Duties of the State Supervisor of Music 

(1) The state supervisor shall outline the program in music 
education for the year and present it to the county supervisors 
of music and the county superintendents. This would necessitate 
a special meeting involving the music supervisors prior to the 
August and September county plan meetings. This meeting 
would be held at some central location. 

(2) He shall recommend texts and materials for final adop- 
tion by the county superintendent and his county music super- 
visor. 

(3) He shall furnish semester and final examination ques- 
tions through the director of rural education. 


Duties of School Board Members 

(1) School board members shall furnish the proper equip- 
ment for use in music education work as recommended by the 
county superintendent of schools. 

(2) They shall act in an advisory capacity with the county 
superintendent regarding the functions of this program. 

(3) They shall bear their proportionate share in the expense 
of the program. 


Duties of the Classroom Teacher 

(1) The classroom teacher shall create interest on the part 
of her students and community. 

(2) She shall carry out the program as outlined and pre- 
sented to her by the county supervisor of music. 

(3) She shall attend the conferences with the county super- 
visor as prescribed by the county superintendent. 

(4) She shall act in an advisory capacity with the county 
music supervisor regarding the function of the program in her 
school and confer with the county superintendent and her school 
board regarding problems peculiar to her school. 


Finances 

We are citing a county with sixty rural schools which approxi- 
mates the average county. We have estimated a fair subsistence 
and traveling expense aggregating eighteen hundred dollars per 
year. If each rural school made affiliation with the program, 
the cost would be thirty dollars per school per year. Each school 
would receive at least one supervised period per month and one 
conference per month with the supervisor. 

There are two plans by which a supervisor may be employed. 
At the annual spring county school board meeting, a county 
music board may be elected, with the county superintendent as 
president, and given power to act regarding the employment 
and payment of the supervisor. If this plan were used, each 
rural school would make their financial contribution to the 
treasurer of this board, who, in turn, would pay the supervisor 
for her services. The supervisor would be contracted by and to 
the county music board. 

The alternate plan is that the supervisor be employed by con- 
tract with the individual school board. The county superintendent 
would be responsible for selection of a supervisor, and each school 


participating in the organization would make their own contract 
with the supervisor and make direct payments to her. 

If a supervisor. is properly accredited, she could be paid out of 
teachers’ funds. If she were an outstanding musician but not 
fully accredited, she could be paid from other school funds or 
from special funds, such as profits from special programs. 


Selection of the Supervisor 
The county superintendent, as the executive officer of a county 
music board, shall make recommendations to the board; or, as 
sole agent under the second plan, he shall select the county 
supervisor of music. 


Benefits to Be Derived 

The music program throughout the county, regarding each 
day’s work and public performances, could be made much more 
efficient. 

The county chorus would continue as it has in years past with 
generally more efficient preparation. There would be a larger 
participation in part singing and rhythm band work. 

The children in the more backward section of a county would 
receive music education on a par with that of the more progres- 
sive sections. The program would be more thoroughly uniform 
and more thoroughly integrated and correlated. Music funda- 
mentals would be more properly taught. 

Student participation would be more complete. Bear in mind 
this program is considered a minimum effort toward a completely 
uniform integrated program in music education in the rural 
schools. Perhaps, two or three supervisors might be used in a 
county in order to have more supervised periods in each school. 
This is optional. 


Texts and Materials 

Under such a program, undoubtedly a graded series will be 
used instead of a one-book course. The same language book is 
not used in grades one to eight inclusive. The arithmetic book 
is not used in grades one to eight inclusive. It is only logical 
to believe that the best work in music education can be done 
with materials applicable to specific grades. 

A complete set of records of instruments of the band and or- 
chestra with accompanying picture charts should be in every 
rural schoolroom. A good musical dictionary should be in every 
library. 

Wherever possible, a radio should be used in the rural school 
in order to take advantage of such music appreciation programs 
as the Walter Damrosch series. The work books accompanying 
these programs are inexpensive and quite profitable from the 
standpoint of music education. 

Fourteen counties ventured into this program during the year 
1937-38. The county supervisors held monthly faculty meetings 
and presented outlines and suggestions for integrated work. 
Supervisory visits into the rural schoolrooms were made at least 
once each month, Out of this supervisory program, largely grew 
the Missouri All-State Rural School program at the Music 
Educators National Conference in St. Louis, Missouri,‘on March 
31. 

This plan of supervision has been sufficiently successful that 
approximately forty counties are adopting it this year, 1938-39. 
The expenses vary according to the county and, number of 
schools involved. Nevertheless, it is a codperative program 
wherein the school board of each district securing the services 
of supervision, pays its proportionate share of the expense. 





For Your Fall and Winter Calendar 


Sectional Conferences—See page 25 of this issue. 


Music Teachers National Association, Washington, D.C. 
—Dec. 28-29-30, 1938. 


National Association of Schools of Music, Washington, 
D. C.—Dec. 28-29-30, 1938. 


National Clinic, Urbana, Illinois—Jan. 5-6-7, 1939. 


American Association of School Administrators, N.E.A., 
Cleveland, Ohio—Feb. 25-26-27-28-Mar. 1-2, 1939. 


State Education Associations, Music Sections—See First 
Fall Issue of the, Journal. ; 
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A Book of Ten Concert Numbers of 
Medium Difficulty 


Compiled and Edited by 
N. Clifford Page 


CONTENTS 

Princess of the Sun—Overture...... Cc. W. Bennet 
i. vce ce ei eee ened seen e's 8S. Barmotine 
Dh. éctbebeneacecteveeeeens J. M. Fulton 
Bohemian Girl—Selection........... M. W. Balfe 
Me Te SO EGBc co wccsctcvcccesese J. Massenet 
Nicodemu PE ceccncconseved R. Gruenwald 
Springtime—Novelette............ F. P. Atherton 
Chimes of Normandy—Selection....R. Planquette 
Capricious Woodnymphs............. P. 


H. sey 

March of the Boy Scouts....G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
Complete Instrumentation for School Band 

Instrument Books, 50c Conductor's Part, 75c 





THE JUNIOR BAND COURSE 
of the 
DITSON SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
BAND SERIES 


Prepared by Osbourne McConathy, 
Russell V. Morgan and Harry F. Clarke 


Provides for teaching, in the same class, absolute 
beginners with students who have had previous 
training. Tone drills, exercises for ensemble drill 
and music selections for public performances. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


B-flat Tenor and B-flat 
Bass Saxophones 
(Bass Clar.) B-flat 


Leader’s Book 
D-flat Piccolos and C 


Flutes Baritones and B-flat 
B-flat Clarinets and Basses (Treble Clef) 
Oboes Altos 
B-flat Clarinets and B- orns 
flat Soprano Saxo- a 77 
phones Trombones 
Baritones and Bassoons E-flat Tubas and BB- 
flat Tubas 


E-flat Alto Saxophones 
(Alto Clarinets) 

C Tenor (Melody) Saxo- 
hones and E-flat Violoncellos and Double 
aritone Saxophones Basses 


16 Students’ Books and Leader's Book, 75c Each 


Percussion 
Violins I and II 
Violas (Violins III) 





TWENTY CHORALES 


A Choral Prelude and a Fugue 
By JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


For Instrumental Ensembles in Orchestras, Bands 
and Smaller Groups of String, Brass, and Wood- 
winds in Various Combinations. 


Arranged and Edited by 


Osbourne McConathy, Russell V. Morgan 
and Harry F. Clarke 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Violins I and II; Violas; Violoncellos, Double 
Basses; D-flat Piccolos and C Flutes; Oboes; E- 
fiat Clarinets; B-flat Clarinets; B-flat Alto Saxo- 
hones, Alto Clarinet, Baritone sapeghene in E- 
at; B-flat Cornets (Trumpets). B-flat Soprano 
Saxophone; E-flat Altos; F Horns, English Horn ; 
B-flat Tenor and Bass Saxophones, Bass Clarinet ; 
C Tenor Saxophones; aritone, Euphonium ; 
Trombones and Bassoons; B-flat an BB-flat 
Tubas (Basses) ; — (Percussion) ; Con- 


ductor’s Book (Piano 
Conductor's Book, 75c Other Books, 50c 











THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
- Distributors - 


ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


14 High Class Selections from the 
Philharmonic Orchestra Series Issued 
in Book Form for School Organizations. 


CONTENTS 

Gavotte Célébre..............- Padre G. Martini 
Moment Musical No. 3........... Franz Schubert 
tt Ma ievétsnanedeeesunon Joseph Haydn 
C—O eer Gustave Lazarue 
Gavotte and Musette..... Johann Sebastian Bach 
Largo from Xerxes....... George Frideric Handel 
Bourrée in G minor...... Johann Sebastian Bach 
Intermezzo (l’Arlesienne Suite)....Georges Bizet 
BOGE MEOTER. cccccccccs Ludwig van Beethoven 
Minuet from Symphony in E-flat............. 


Peer T TTT TT TT rere etc Wolfgang A. Mozart 
Gavotte from Paris and Helen...C. W. von Gluck 
Hungarian Dance, No. 5........ Johannes Brahms 
Humoresque, Op. 10, No. 2..... P. I. Tchaikovsky 
Ballet Music from Rosamunde....Franz Schubert 


Instrumentation for Modern School Orchestra 
Instrument Books, 50c Piano Book, $1.00 
Full Score, $5.00 





THE DITSON 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
BAND SERIES 


Prepared by Osbourne McConathy, 
Russell V. Morgan and Harry F. Clarke 


Makes available, in compact and organized form, 
those essential types of material which every 
band must study in order to grow in effectiveness. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


D-flat Piccolo Bassoons 


C Flute and Oboe Cornets and B-flat 

E-flat Clarinet Baritone 

B-flat Clarinets F Horns 

B-flat Saxophones E-flat Horns (Altos) 
(Soprano and Tenor) Euphonium 

C Tenor (Melody) Trombones 
Saxophones E-flat and BB-flat 

E-flat Saxophones (Alto Basses 


and Baritone) Tympani and Drums 


Supplementary Strings 
Violins I and II, Viola, Cello, Double Bass 


Leader's Book, $1.50 Other Books, 75c 





HETZEL’S 
VISUAL CLASS METHOD 
FOR THE CLARINET 


With Hetzel’s Photographic Fingering Chart 
By Jack Hetzel 


A graded, elementary method with ed 
ensemble material that solves the teacher’s prob- 
lems and meets the needs of pupils, particularly 
where clarinet beginners must be instructed in 
groups. The Photographic Fingering Chart (for 
the Boehm System Clarinet) clearly visualizes the 
fingering for all notes. From the start of learn- 
ing the first three notes the pupils know the joy 
of melody playing, and the melodic appeal is 
predominating as the material carries the pupils 
along through the technical development essential 
to a fair degree of aw The Photographic 
Fingering Chart, when open 46% x12 inches, is 
printed on heavy paper stock and has 25 remark- 
| clear half-tone cuts showing the fingering for 
each note. 


Price—Complete with Chart, $1.00 
Photographic Fingering Chart, 50c 





] OLIVER Of 









For Band 
GOIN’ HOME 

From the Largo of the Symphony 
“From the New World” by 
Antonin Dvorak, Op. 95 } 
Arranged by William Arms Fisher 


Band Arrangement by James M. Fulton 


Special Contest Edition (with Cond. Score) $2.50 |) 
Concert Edition, — ene Bxtra Parts, 5c 
core, 


RAYMOND OVERTURE | 
By Ambroise Thomas 
Band Arrangement by T. H. Rollinson 


Special Contest Edition (with Cond. Score) $6.00 
Concert Edition, $3.00 Extra Parts, 10c 
Score, 50c Sm 





















A Setect List o 


Especially Suitable for 
MIXED VOICES (SATB) 



















"Tis Morn—Geibel (12,089)............ceeeeeeeees 10 Gr 
7, my By the Side of the Road—Gulesian On 
EE ebecenenenectessnedescoesiassabeseescooss AS 
Viking Song—Coleridge-Taylor (13,063).......... 15 { wi 

of Greeting—Fisher (14,917)............+... 10 ¢ 
The Nightingale—Tschaikowsky -Schindler Ny 
SEED seaneesaneanbesctoriunsecussngeeneséessss 12 1) Th 
Forest Dance—Targett (13,461)............. 10 Ay 
Awake! Awake!—Cadman (13,618)............... 10 pee 
On Great Lone Hills—Sibelius-Matthews 
ips atadierecee <iftieasaiyentieonteeet ep oe as jj The 
The Surging Sea—Stebbins (13,751)............. 10 _ 
MIXED VOICES (SAB) - 
A Dream-Boat Passes By—Lemare (14,222).... .12 
Grandfather’s Clock—Work (14,371)............. 10 
Good Morrow, Gossip Joan—English Air 
EE . sehietdecsmasbeaseesnabbeadoreinen sess 10H sou 
The Grapevine > Ra AS The 
Beauteous Night—Offenbach (14,334)............ 10 | 5 
A Night in Jume—Targett (14,121).............. 10 } ve 
TREBLE VOICES (SA) oO! 
Prayer, from Haensel and Gretel—Humperdinck Out 
SURED . ercasncseccensusrepenesranseonpenncanaian 10 th wi, 
Bendemeer’s Stream—Old Irish Melody (13,327) .12 The 
Cradle Song—Brahms (14,543).........+seeceseees -10 
Go Ye, My Canzonets—Morley (14,620)......... 10 The 
Faithfu’ Johnnie—Scottish Folk Song (14,767). 10 }j Lon 
Goin’ Home—Fisher (14,575)......ccseecesccssees AS Old 











Prepare Now for 


DITSON _ 
CHRISTMAS CAROL BOOK 


With Stories of the Carols 
Edited by Norwood Hinkle 


Sixty-two ges of traditional carols, chosen 
for their auty and singableness, and pre- 
sented with legendary stories of their origin. 
These are arranged for mixed voices (SATB) 
or for unison singing. Among the favorites 
included are: Away in a Manger, Cherry-Tree 
Carol, Christians Awake, The First Nowell, 
God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen, Good King 
Wenceslas, Hark! the Herald Angels, Holly 
and the Ivy, It Came Upon the Midnight Clear, 
Joy to the World, Lo! How a Rose, O Come 
All Ye Faithful, O Little Town of Bethlehem, 
Silent Night, We Three Kings, etc. 


Price, 50c 
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939 Contest Lists 


[Fer Orchestra 
| MINUET 


ny || From Symphony in E-flat 





By Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
} (Philharmonic Orchestra Series No. 13) 
} 


Orchestration by Louis Adolph Coerne 
Full Orchestra and Piano, $1.00 


Small Orch. and Piano, 75c Full Score, $1.00 





.50 
i TURKISH MARCH 
| From “Ruins of Athens” 
| By Ludwig van Beethoven— 
Rubinstein Trans. 
(Philharmonic Orchestra Series, No. 18) 
:.00 Orchestration by N. Clifford Page 


10¢ Full Orchestra and Piano, $1.00 
| Small Orch. and Piano, 75c 


Full Score, $1.25 








ITSON CHORUSES 
r P with School Glee Clubs 


TREBLE VOICES (SSA) 





1@ || Greeting to Spring—Strauss (13,261)............ 16 
4s On the Steppe—Gretchaninoff (14,188)........... AS 
15 4 When Jesus Was a Little Child—Tschaikowsky 
10 CE Sebendstidnenanencndinedecceuekeresetiaes -10 
Nymphs and Shepherds—Purcell (12,840)........ 12 
2 |) The Kerry Dance—Molloy (13,019)............... 12 
40 |) Ave Maria—Arcadelt (14,210)........2.0.0.000005 10 
10H Amaryllis—Ghys (14,348)..........00eceeeeceeees AS 
1s The Breeze—Manney (14,380)...............2200: 15 
10 Peterkin Spray—English Air (14,768)........... 15 
River Song—Clokey (14,918)........cccceecseeeees 15 


MEN’S VOICES (TTBB) 










3 Southern Lullaby—Gibb (14,894)..............00: 10 

cr The Bell-Man—Forsyth (13,614)..............06 15 
10 Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring—Bach (14,706) 

eee ee 15 

O Morn of Beauty—Sibelius (14,905)............ 15 

» Out of the Silence—Galbraith (14,866).........: .20 

‘2 Winter Song—Bullard (10,160)...............008 1S 

‘” The Minstrel Boy—Irish Air (14,044)........... -10 

10 The Galway Piper—Irish Air (14,720)........... 15 

4 Lone Star Ranger—Gibb (14,895).............005 -10 





Old King Cole—Gibb (14,911)..........sccceeeeee 10 





ristmas Programs 


14 FAMILIAR 
K CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


For String Ensemble and Piano 
Arranged by Elizabeth Fyffe 


re- Here is a book that the school supervisor can 
rin. use to correlate the instrumental group with 
B) the glee club or assembly singing. The ar- 
tes Trangements are for small or large groups of 
strings to accompany the singing of these 
favorite Christmas carols, either in parts or 
in unison singing. The text printed over the 
music on each string part serves as a guide 
to the player. 


Complete—Price, $1.50 
String Parts, 20c Each 
















Piano, 40c 











TSON CO. 


SOUTH IN SONORA 
Operetta in Three Acts 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Libretto by Chas. O. and Juanita Roos 


Mexican. Soloists—2 S., 2 A., 3 T., 3 Bar., 1 Bass. 
Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration may be 


rented. 
Vocal Score, $1.50 





RING UP THE CURTAIN 


A Musical Revue in Three Parts 
By Gertrude Van Akin Smith 


Stage sketches of music popular in America be- 
tween 1840 and 1900. Small or large cast as 
desired. Stage Manager’s Guide may be rented. 


Vocal Score, $1.50 





CINDERELLA IN FLOWERLAND 


Operetta for Children 
By Marion Loder 


Time-tried and tested juvenile operetta, chock-full 


Operettas and Cantatas 








THE FIRE PRINCE 


An Operetta in Two Acts 
By Henry Hadley 
Libretto by David Stevens 


Soloists—3 S., 1 M.S., 1 A., 1 T., 4 Bar., 2 Bass. 
Dance opportunities. Stage Manager’s Guide and 
Orchestration may be rented 


Vocal Score, $1.50 


THE GHOST OF LOLLYPOP 
BAY 
Operetta in Two Acts 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman 


Libretto by Chas. O. and Juanita Roos 


High school operetta. Soloists—3 S., 1 M.S.,1A., 
2 Bass. Stage Manager’s Guide and Or- 
chestration may be rented. 


Vocal Score, $1.50 


THE NIGHTINGALE 


Operetta for Young People 
By Rob Roy Peery 
Libretto by Frederick H. Martens 


After the Fairy Tale by Hans Christian Andersen. 
Complete direc- 








Vocal Score, $1.00 





Chinese. Junior high operetta. 
cP music, easy to sing. Full directions in tiene tn the beet s P 
Vocal Score, 50c 
Grand Opera in Cantata Form 
Especially Arranged for School Choruses 
ln kvcbedceesscsnnees By Georges Bizet IL TROVATORE........... 


Choral Fantasia by N. Clifford Page—50c 


ks Koceneceanearéas By Charles Gounod 
Choral Fantasia by N. Clifford Page—50c 


PINAFPORE.......... By Gilbert and Sullivan 
Choral Fantasia by N. Clifford Page—50c 


y Giuseppi Verdi 
Choral Fantasia by N. Giittora Page—50c 


LOHENGRIN............ By Richard Wagner 
Choral Fantasia by P. E. Fletcher—60c 


TANNHAUSER.......... By Richard Wagner 
Choral Fantasia by P. E. Fletcher—60c 





THE HIGHWAYMAN 


Cantata for Mixed Voices 


By Deems Taylor 
Text by Alfred Noyes 


A choral work with incidental baritone solos. 
Orchestration may be rented. Time, 30 minutes. 


Vocal Score, $1.00 


The Highwayman also is obtainable in an arrange- 
— for chorus of treble voices with baritone 
soloist. 





THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
Cantata for Treble Voices—Three Part 
By Frances McCollin 
Text by Lord Tennyson 


Cantata of moderate 4 Soprano or Tenor 
soloist. Orchestration may rented. Time, 17 
minutes. 


Vocal Score, 60c 


October, Nineteen Thirty-eight 





1712 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEY 


THE FATHER OF WATERS 
Cantata for Mixed Voices 
By Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Text by Nelle Richmond Eberhart 


American cantata. Soloists—1 S., 1 T., 1 Bar. 
Orchestration may be rented. Time, 1 hour. 


Vocal Score, $1.00 





ON A SUNSET TRAIL 
Cantata for Men’s Voices 
By Elias Blum 
Text by Robert Y. Kerr 
Appropriate for high school chorus. Soloists—1 


T., 1 Bar., 1 Bass. Violin, Cello, Clar. and Cornet 
parts available to assist Piano Acc. Time, 30 


minutes, 
Vocal Score, 75c 


i I 











Established Successes 


WITH EDUCATORS ARE THESE PUBLICATIONS 


IN THE JOHN CHURCH CO. catatoc 





JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS BOOK 


Selected, Edited and Harmonized by 
Earl L. Baker, Mus. Doc. and 
Cyrus Daniel, B.M. 

A 180-page, cloth 
bound book pre- 
senting four-part 
songs (SATB) of 
immense popular 
appeal, but also 
of real musical 
merit. These in- 
clude gems from 
folklore and _ the 
classics as well as 
the best - favored 
compositions o 





such sterling 
American compos- 
sers as Nevin, 
Speaks Hawley, 
Sousa Dett 
Ware, Hahn and 
Bliss 


Cloth Bound — Price, $1.50 





THE 
Riley-Gaynor 
SONG BOOKS 


Texts by Alice C. D. Riley 
Music by Jessie L. Gaynor 


Ideal material for kindergarten and the primary 
grades are these substantial cloth bound volumes. 


SONGS OF THE CHILD WORLD, Vol. 1 
Price, $1.25 


SONGS OF THE CHILD WORLD, Vol. 2 
Price, $1.25 


SONGS OF THE CHILD WORLD, Vol. 3 
Price, $1.25 





30 RHYTHMIC 
PANTOMIMES 


Song Texts by 
Alice C. D. Riley 


Music by 
Jessie L. Gaynor 


Descriptions and Illustrations by 
Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


Accompanying each of the Riley-Gaynor song 
creations in this book are directions and clever 
“matchstick” illustrations which show the rhyth- 
mic action for young people. Besides the rhyth- 
mic consciousness thus developed, the child is 
given early training in musical appreciation and 
in group activity work. Complete texts, of course. 


Price, $1.25 











(A Day in Venice) 
Suite 


By 
Ethelbert Nevin 
Op. 25 
Dawn =: Gondoliers 
Venetian Love Song 
Good Night 


Published in the 
following arrangements: 


Symphonic Band............ $6.00 
Arr. by Mayhew Lake 


Standard Band........e.cese- 4.50 
Arr. by Mayhew Lake 


, fF eee 2.50 
Arr. by Herman Bellstedt 


Orchestra, Full, 2.50—Small 1.75 
Violin, Cello and Piano..... 2. 
Violin and Piano............ 1.50 
School Chorus (S.A.B.)..... 25 
Treble Voices (S.S.A.)...... .6€0 
SN SED venvaaecewessensns 1.50 
EE TRUE an-cccntnavennnenene 1.50 
1.50 


Pipe Organ 





LOOKING 
UPWARD 


Suite 
for 
‘Concert Band 
By 
John Philip Sousa 

Three excellent concert numbers 
from the repertoire of the 
“March King” now available in 


instrumentation for Symphonic 
Band with Conductor’s Score. 


Beneath the Southern Cross 5.00 
Mars and Venus............ 5.00 








JOHN CHURCH CO. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Distributors, 1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 








SOUSA 
BAND BOOK 


Containing the Most Popular Marches 


of 
John Philip 
Sousa 


Stars and Stripes Forever 
Powhatan’s Daughter 
Diplomat 

Jack Tar 

Hail to the Spirit of Liberty 
Hands Across the Sea 
White Plume 

Fairest of the Fair 
Free Lance 

Imperial Edward Charlatan 
Invincible Eagle Bride Elect 


Band Books, 30c Each 





Man Behind the Gun 





STUDENTS’ 
ORCHESTRA 
FOLIO 


Volume One Volume Two 


Compiled and Arranged by 
John N. Klohr 


Collections of easy and instructive pieces for 
young orchestras, including waltzes, marches, 
overtures, intermezzos, serenades and_ reveries. 


There are 16 compositions in Volume One and 17 
in Volume Two. Complete instrumentation for 
modern school orchestra. 


Parts, 40c Each Piano, 75c 





JOAN OF THE 
NANCY LEE 


Comic Opera in Two Acts 


Book and Lyrics by 
Agnes Emelie Peterson 


Music by 
Louis Woodson Curtis 


Excellent for a large, well-trained high school 
group. Music, dialog and plot are of Gilbert and 
Sullivan proportions. Costuming and _ staging 
possibilities practically unlimited, yet only one 
scenic set is required. There are 22 named char- 
acters and the chorus may be of any size. 


Vocal Score, $2.00 Dialog and Lyrics, 50c 


Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration 
may be rented 
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Eastern Conference 


Boston—March 14-17 





N AN EFForT to plan a program for the 

Boston convention that will include 
master classes for supervisors and teach- 
ers of music, two special features have 
been arranged: master classes in band 
and in vocal music. These program de- 
tails have resulted from suggestions re- 
ceived by your president from numerous 
young supervisors, members of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and many leading 
educators. The master classes, which 
will have a definite place on the program 
for three consecutive days, will be con- 
ducted by William D. Revelli, director 
of bands at the University of Michigan, 
and Alfred Spouse, director of music in 
the public schools of Rochester, N. Y. 

For the master class in band, the plan 
is to have present for three one-hour 
sessions on Wednesday, Thurdsday, and 
Friday of our convention, a high school 
band with which Mr. Revelli will dem- 
onstrate the techniques of rehearsing and 
drilling and stress fundamentals of tun- 
ing, balance, tone production, blending, 
interpretation, and selection of materials. 

For the master class in vocal music, a 
similar plan will be followed. Mr. 
Spouse will combine in these classes a 
working plan for presenting and study- 
ing vocal music in a high school choir 
or glee club. <A high school a cappella 
choir will be present for all three ses- 
sions of this class, and Mr. Spouse will 
work out a teaching plan which will com- 
bine many of the important factors in 
the way of setting-up drills, tuning-up 
drills, and the most effective way to 
study a choral number. Much new 
material will be used in these laboratory 
sessions, thus giving us an opportunity 
to observe the progress made in the 
three-day period. 





The working clinics will be features 
of our meeting entirely apart from the 
all-Conference band, orchestra, and 
chorus, which will be organized and 
presented under the auspices of the New 
England Music Festival Association. In 
the all-Conference groups, we shall ob- 
serve outstanding conductors working 
with students, enrolled as individuals, on 
prepared material, which will culminate 
in concert performances. Our _ instru- 
mental and choral clinics will give us an 
opportunity to participate in the every- 
day routine problems which confront su- 
pervisors and classroom teachers. We 
are fortunate, indeed, to have Mr. Re- 
velli and Mr. Spouse present to help us 
with these problems. 

All who come to the Boston conven- 
tion are assured of some valuable ex- 
perience both in vocal and instrumental 
These features 


classroom _ teaching. 


alone will make a trip to Boston some- 
thing no music educator will want to 
miss. Your superintendent and principal 
should be apprised of these features now 
when you are making arrangements for 
your absence to attend our meeting. 

Keep your eyes on this column for 
important announcements of program 
features for Boston! 

It is with deep appreciation that I 
hereby make known to the members of 
the Eastern -Conference the fine codpera- 
tion which is being given us by Mr. 
Ecker, director of music in Boston, by 
the officials of the New England Music 
Festival Association, by the In-and- 
About Music Educators Club, 
and by the officers of affiliated state as- 
F. CoLWELL 


3oston 





sociations in our Conference 
CONKLIN, President. 


CO6PERATING WITH THE EASTERN CONFERENCE 
The New England Music Festival Association will sponsor the All-Eastern Conference Band, 


Orchestra and Chorus. 


Conductors of the groups will be: 
R. I Orchestra—Francis Findlay, Boston, Mass. 


Band—Paul E. Wiggin, Pawtucket, 
Chorus—Walter H. Butterfield, Providence, 


R. 1. On October 1, the Executive Committee (picture above) of the N.E.M.F.A. met to discuss 


plans for the festival. Left to right, seated 


F. Colwell Conklin, Pres., E.M.E.C., Larchmont, 


N. Y.; Helen Ladd, Executive Committee, Fall River, Mass.; Samuel Griffiths, Pres., N.E.M.F.A., 
Hyannis, Mass.; James Ecker, Director of Music, Boston, Mass.; Vanett Lawler, Assistant 


Executive Secretary, M.E.N.C., Chicago, IIl. 
Falls, R. L; 


mittee members; John E. C. Merker, Executive Secretary, N.E.M.F 


Standing, left to right: 
Howard Pierce, New London, Conn.; Enos Held, Concord, Mass., Executive Com- 


Edwin Conley, Central 


A., Newport, R. I.; Luther 


Churchill, East Bridgewater, Mass.; Haydn Morgan, Newtonville, Mass., Ex. Committee members. 


October, Nineteen Thirty-eight 


MR. BANDMASTER / 
ef UA introduce : 











A BOOK full of PRACTICAL 





drill material for school | 


bands — written 


thoroughly tested by a | 


school band director. 


A BOOK of tunes and exercises | 


and | 


| 


in which every line can | 


be used by a diligent 
director to correct one 
or many of the com- 
mon faults found in 
the playing of the 
average school band. 


A BOOK that contains scales | 
and extended § scale 
exercises, chord se- 


quences for intonation | 
and tonal balance, ex- | 


ercises on tone produc- 
tion, 
rhythm; _ sixty-four 
rhythmic patterns for 


technique and | 


use with the scales and 


chords; seven pages on 
“Rehearsal Procedure” 


in the Conductor's | 
book. 
A BOOK that will fill a need in| 
| the daily rehearsal | 
routine of every school 
band. 


Conductor (C Part) Tenor Saxophone 
Piccolo (Db) Baritone Saxophone 


Flute (C) Bass Saxophone 
Oboe Cornet 
Eb Clarinet Horn 


Bb Clarinet 
Alto Clarinet Baritone T. C. 
Bass Clarinet Baritone B. C. 
Bassoon Bass 
Soprano Saxophone Percussion 
Alto Saxophone 


Trombone 


Retail Price, each, 30c 
FREE SAMPLE - + Conductor's Score or Cornet Part 








<i oe 
ae WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


JUST OFF THE PRESS. 








M. M. COLE PUBLISHING CO. 


2611 INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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95 Books 
Complete Score 


FESTAL PRO 


March of Dignity 
by Cross and Lake 


For Band 


CTAVO 
POLOFISH. —_ 


oA 


r MUSIC SERVICE * 
PRESS 

(Il EAST 14™STREET 

LRA 








Southern Conference 


Louisville—March 5-8 











William Arms Fisher 


EDITORIAL EXPERT 
AND CONSULTANT 
Friend of all music-publishers, tied 
to none. With a rich background 
of inside experience in publishing, 
he is now free to give expert ad- 

vice to those who desire it. 


+ 
359 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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Courtesy Caufield & Shook 





Louisville Memorial Auditorium—Louisville, Kentucky 


N THE INTEREST of music education in 
I the south, the Southern Conference 
for Music Education will, on Sunday, 
March 5, inaugurate its tenth session in 
the historic city of Louisville. The nine 
preceding sessions cover only sixteen 
years of the one hundred which music in 
public education has just rounded out. 
Looking backward, however, one is lost 
in admiration and gratitude for all the 
splendid accomplishment during this 
brief period. Much of this significant 
achievement is the direct result of the 
Conference’s able leadership. In this re- 
spect our Southern Conference has been 
fortunate. We have been endowed with 
leaders. We readily realize this when 
we recall such presidents as Weaver, 
Gebhart, Bivins, McBride, Stookey, 
Breach, Woodman, Francis, More, and 
their excellent official boards. 

Such a heritage of leadership and at- 
tainment is a matter of pride and joy. 
More important, however, is our inherited 
responsibility. Will the records of the 
future prove us worthy successors of 
these gifted leaders, capable of “carry- 
ing on” the traditions of the Conference? 

More than one hundred letters have 
gone out from your president’s office re- 
questing members to serve on some one 
of the organization’s ten committees. 
Letters received in reply have frequently 
contained such phrases as “I shall be 
happy to render any service to the South- 
ern Conference,” “I shall be glad to give 
my very best efforts,” and “I shall be 
most happy to assist in amy capacity 
whatever.” Here is the spirit which has 


made the Southern Conference dominant, 
and which will guarantee its future 
growth and increasing prestige. 


® 


My friends, may I now tell you some 
of the things you can do for the Con- 
ference. 

First, mark the dates in your memo 
book, March 5-8, 1939. 

Second, plan to attend if possible. Urge 
your friends to accompany you. 

Third, join the Conference for the 
year 1938-39 and send your dues ($3.00) 
to the treasurer, C. V. Buttelman, 64 


; East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


Fourth and perhaps most important of 
all, recognize your subject as one of the 
most vital and important in our present 
scheme of living; and by your service in 
the field, compel such recognition from 
your academic fellow teachers. 

Helen Boswell, director of music in the 
Louisville city schools, and Helen Mc- 
Bride, head of music in the county 
schools, are preparing a feast of good 
things for this first session in the second 
century of public school music. A con- 
ference of your officers and the Louis- 
ville folks is planned for an early date. 
Will you let us have your suggestions by 
November 15? Your President and Ex- 
ecutive Committee want to give the 
Southern members the kind of program 
which will be inspirational and practical. 
More definite news for you in the next 
issue. Meanwhile, the best and most 
successful of years to you. 

Epwin N. C. Barnes, President 
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KOA Urclet \ntroduces New Amazingly 


Low Priced School Sound System! 


Neo ees 


Designed for small schools—both 
in size and price...this new unit 
offers features that distinguish 
much more costly instruments 


Today a centralized sound sys- 
tem is almost a necessity in 
schools. Its administrative 
uses, alone, are of untold value 
to the busy principal. 

But the greatest benefits are 
to the pupils—through enrich- 
ment of the curriculum. At the 
touch of the hand, the finest ed- 
ucational radio programs may 


be put in any or all class- 
rooms. And by merely pulling 
out the drawer which contains 
the modern RCA Victrola, you 
make available the world’s 
finest recorded music, drama 
and speech. 

Think of the many uses of 
this RCA Victor Sound System 
in your school and of the amaz- 
ingly low cost at which all may 
be obtained. Then fill out the 
coupon for more detailed infor- 
mation, price quotations and 
a demonstration. ; 








SCHOOL CAN OWN 
MODERN SOUND EQUIPMENT! 


ea meas 


¥ 


y 


; 


Pet ae aA! 













ALL THESE VALUABLE FEATURES! 


Designed for schools up to 20 classrooms. 
Easily adapted to schools up to 40 classrooms, 
plus sound amplification for the school audi- 
torium. 

Has 12-tube High Fidelity RCA Victor Elec- 
tric and Manual Tuning Radio and built-in 
Victrola with crystal pickup, housed in a beau- 
tiful walnut cabinet—only 42” long, 18%" high 
and 14%" deep. Has complete two-way com- 
munication system. Speech, music, radio and 
recorded programs may be sent to any room or 
group of rooms, or to all rooms simultaneously. 





Educational Department, (M-10) 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Camden, New Jersey. 

Please send detailed information and price quotations 
on an RCA Victor School Sound System for ___/_ 
rooms. 











KA Viton ™ “SERVICE || ®= 
) » FOR SCHOOLS | 








Modern schools stay modern with RCA tubes in their sound equipment | Do you desire a demonstration (no obligation)? 
RCA presents “Magic Key” Sundays, 2 to 3 P. M., E. S. T., on NBC Blue Network \bo============——===—>==>=—==>==>=== 
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PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE M.E.N.C. 


Research Council Bulletins 


15c each. In quantities of ten or more 

10c each. 

No. 1—Standard Course of Study in 
Music and Training Courses for 
Supervisors. 

No. 3—Report on Study of Music In- 
struction in the Public Schools of the 
United States. 

No. 6—Report on Music in the One- 
Teacher Rural School. 

No. 9—*Standards of Attainment for 
Sight Singing at the End of the Sixth 
Grade. 

No. 10—High School Music Credit 
Course. 

No. 12—Contests, Competition and Fes- 
tival Meets. 

No. 13—Newer Practices and Tendencies 
in Music Education. 

No. 14—Amateur Music. 

No. 15—Self-Survey for School Music 
Systems. 

No. 16—The Present Status of School 
Music Instruction. 

No. 17—Music Rooms and Equipment. 

No. 18—Music Supervision in the Public 
Schools. 

No. 19—A Course of Study in Music for 
Rural Schools. 





* Bulletin No. 9 is priced at $5.00 per 
hundred copies. 





Official Committee Reports 


15e each. In quantities of ten or more, 
each. 

No. 1—1930 Report of the Committee on 
Vocal Affairs. 

No. 2—Course of Study in Music Appre- 
ciation for the First Six Grades. 

No. 3—Music Materials for Small In- 
strumental Ensembles — 900 titles, 
graded and classified. 





OTHER PAMPHLETS 


State and National School Band, Or- 
chestra and Vocal Contests (Music 
Lists and Rules—1939). Solo and En- 
semble contests (National Rules, 
Music Lists—1939). Issued by Na- 
tional School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Ass’ns and M.E.N.C. Competi- 
tion-Festivals Committee ......... 25c* 

Study Helps for Developing ‘“Discrim- 
inating Listening.”” (Music Apprecia- 
GD SAD eo ccucascccecastsccccsosced Sc 

Standards of Adjudication............ 50c 

Report of 1938 Regional Competition- 
Festivals. 








*10 to 100 copies 20c each. 100 copies 
or more-15c each, 





YEARBOOK 
1914 to 1919 Volumes, each.......... $1.50 
1920 to 1932 Volumes, each.......... 2.00 
1933 to 1938 Volumes, each.......... 2.50 


Out of Print: 1915, 1916, 1921 to 1923, 
inclusive, 1934 and 1936. 





Music Educators Journal 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year. (Is- 
sued in September, October, December, 
February, March and May.) 





Any of the above publications may be 
secured by sending stamps or check to 


MUSIC EDUCATORS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
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Southwestern Conference 


San Antonio—April 12-15 








P the last issue of the JourNAL there 
appeared an account of the visit of 
Miss Lawler, Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Conference, and your 
president to San Antonio for the purpose 
of making the preliminary arrangements 
for our coming Southwestern Conference 
in April. It will not be out of place to 
repeat at this time that we were most 
cordially received and promised the heart- 
iest of codperation by the musical forces 
of our host city. It might pay to re-read 
that message so as to be clear on the 
points set forth therein. 
So 

Even this early in the school year, it 
will be well for all of our members to 
begin to plan for this meeting in savings 
to be used for the journey, in time out 
from teaching duties, and in preparing or 
rather renewing and brushing up on their 
individual backgrounds. 

For the Conference is going into a 
part of our area where there has been 
no previous meeting either National or 
Sectional; but more important than that, 
the membership will be visiting a region 
where United States history was made. 
There are many points of interest to be 
visited, but such visits will be of infinitely 
greater value if some of the old history 
books are pulled down and dusted and 
memories are refreshed concerning the 
never-to-be-forgotten struggle at the 
Alamo—only a five-minute walk from 
the Hotel Gunter. And the palace of the 
Spanish Governor must be inspected and 


the old church across the way—these 


landmarks in the part of the city known 
as Little Mexico. Then there are the 
old Missions, Randolph Flying Field, 
Fort Sam Houston, and plenty of other 
thrilling sights. 

© 


Speaking of budgeting time, a reminder 
will not be out of place with regard to 
the scheduling of festivals and contests. 
In the issue of the JourNAL following 
the St. Louis meeting, your president 
called attention to the fact that spring 
is contest and festival time as well as 
Conference time. There were many rea- 
sons why April was chosen this year. In 
the president’s message in the late spring 
issue, members were urged to inform 
state officials in charge of festivals and 
contests of the dates of the Conference 
and to accompany this information with 
a request that these dates be cleared in- 
sofar as possible. A complete clearance 
is not possible. This problem is met in 
other sections as well as in the South- 
western. For example, your president 
was asked to serve as judge in a large 
district festival in a state not in the 
Southwestern Conference during the week 
of the National Conference at St. Louis. 
It will be fine if the calendars can be 
cleared up to ninety per cent. But it 
should be done immediately. 


Suggestions for the program have been 
coming in and offers to work wherever 
work is needed. Words fail with which 
to express the sincere appreciation. 

Yours faithfully, 


CATHARINE E. StrROUSE 





PICTORIAL GLIMPSES OF SAN ANTONIO 


Above: Thomas Jefferson High School. Below: Municipal Auditorium. Some of the Southwestern 


Conference meetings will be held at the Thomas 


efferson High School; the Festival Concert will 


be scheduled at the Municipal Auditorium. 
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North Central Conference 


Detroit—March 19-24 





ITH MOST of the preliminary ar- 
V¢ rangements for the Detroit 
meeting already completed, members of 
the executive and convention committees 
are at work on details of the convention 
program and local plans for housing and 
entertainment. Detroit is within easy 
reach of the most populous area of the 
Conference; ‘Greater Detroit and _ the 
state of Michigan have much of interest 
and value to offer visiting supervisors; 
and the Conference is assured of the fin- 
est kind of support in local sponsorship 
and management. Fowler Smith and his 
efficient corps of teachers are sure to 
provide one of the best of many fine 
North Central meetings. 
® 


A few of the leading features of the 
convention program can be mentioned 
at this time and others will be outlined 
in the next issue of the JourNAL. Of 
special interest will be the Ford Sunday 
Evening Broadcast at which Conference 
mem ers will be special guests. The 
Detroit Schools will sponsor a gala con- 
cert, probably on Monday evening, and 
it is expected that some of the great 
adult choral groups from the Detroit area 
will be heard also. The Conference will 
close with a festival concert by the All- 
Michigan Band, Orchestra, and Chorus, 
under distinguished leadership. 

Another special feature of the conven- 
tion will be a series of clinics for in- 
dividual instruments and voice, conducted 
by well-known educators who are also 
able performers. These workshop ses- 
sions may also include such subjects as 
harmony, operetta production, schedule 
building, and the like. The large group 
clinics, section meetings, and general ses- 


sions which have been found of value 
in past conventions will, of course, be 
included. 

® 


If a convention program is to serve its 
basic purpose adequately, it should be 
planned in accordance with the wishes 
of the Conference membership; there- 
fore, the committee is anxious to ar- 
range a program for 1939 which will re- 
flect the real interests of individuals 
within the organization. What are your 
wishes? Are there special topics you 
would like to have discussed? Are there 
directors or speakers whom you would 
like to see on the program? New and 
old members alike are urged to submit 
their requests or suggestions for the 
guidance of the executive committee. 

The Conference exists, of course, for 
a broader purpose than attendance at 
the annual meeting, and during the next 
few months these diverse interests of 
Conference members will require atten- 
tion. All activities in the field of music 
performance and education fall within 
the scope of Conference membership. 
The advancement of the local music pro- 
gram, codperation in state activities, the 
improvement of contest and festival or- 
ganizations, all should receive the serious 
attention of the music educator. If, in- 
cidentally, it is possible to make new 
friends for the Conference and new read- 
ers for the JourNAL, effort in this direc- 
tion will not be amiss. In the meantime, 
mark the dates March 19 to 24, 1939, on 
your calendar and plan to be in Detroit 
at that time for the seventh biennial 
meeting of the North Central Music 
Educators Conference. 


C. B. Ricuter, President 





California-Western Conference 


Long Beach—April 3-6 





A’ this issue of the Journal was go- 
ing on the press, word was received 
from President Blakeslee that the Ex- 
ecutive Board had met on October 8 
and had outlined in general, program 
plans for the Long Beach meeting. Cali- 
fornia-Western members will find com- 
plete information in the next issue. 


Central District, C.-W. M. E. C. 


4 The program for the first fall meet- 
ing of the Central District of the Cali- 
fornia-Western Music Educators Con- 
ference, held October 29 in Kingsburg, 
consisted not only of a general confer- 
ence, annual business meeting and elec- 
tion, but also of an all-day clinic. The 
clinic program, as arranged by Elwyn 
Schwartz, of Kingsburg High School, 
who was chairman of the meeting, in- 
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cluded demonstrations and discussions 
on elementary instrumental teaching, 
materials, choral conducting, melody 
bands, piano classes, baton twirling, 
and parade band competition. Several 
other clinics will also be held later in 
the year.—Clarence H. Heagy, President. 


Southern District, C.-W. M. E. C. 


4 Fall meeting of the Southern District 
of the California-Western Music Educa- 
tors Conference will be held December 
10 at Polytechnic High School, Los 
Angeles. Guest speaker on the program 
will be Will Earhart, director of music 
in the Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. In connection 
with this meeting, a luncheon will be 
given at the Women’s Athletic Club.— 
Josephine Murray, Secretary. 





a new 


&tkhat 
“ARTIST MODEL" 


CLARINET 


for only 
°69.50/ 


OMPARE the 1939 
ELKHART with 
wooden clarinets sell- 
ing for a third again 
as much! Notice its 
solid mellow tone, not 
thin nor shrill, but 
stradivarius in its pur- 
ity. Made of selected 
Grenadilla Wood. 
We're confident a test 
will convince you this 
is America’s finest 
moderately priced 
clarinet. See your 


ELKHART Dealer. 


























1938-39 CALENDAR 
READY! 


New 1938-39 ELK- 
HART Schedule of 
Musical Activities 
Free. Convenient for 
posting practice and 
concert dates in the 
band room. Ask also 
for new catalog] 


&tkhat 


BAND INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


Dept. 1001-A 
ELKHART, INDIANA 








When writing to advertisers, please mention 
The Music EDUCATORS JOURNAL 


to properly  ac- 
r ED r y credited instru- 

mental directors, 
supervisors, and teachers. 


© Lead Violin © Lead Cornet 


books (regular editions) to our Band and Orchestra 
Collections, including 


MELODY— FIRST BAND BOOK 


A Unisonal Instructor for all Band Instruments 
and 


CHOICE MELODIES from 
the MASTER COMPOSERS 
A Collection for Elementary School Orchestras 


Check in square ~tovided, clip, and mail to us 
with your name, _ .me of school or organization, 
and your musical status. 


Walter Jacobs, Inc. "2350" 
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““ona7 PL | “THE SING AND PLAY 


BooK” 
by 


ETHEL CROWNINSHIELD 
Price $100 


To provide songs that may be used in nursery school and kindergarten; also in primary grades where chil- 
dren have not had opportunities for previous musical training. 





6 
2. To provide songs that may be used as interpretative rhythms and songs that may be dramatized. 
3. To provide students and teachers with songs that may be easily played. 


These songs have been tested in kindergartens and primary schools and found to be useful 
to teachers and children alike. 


Send for copy on examination 


THE BOSTON Music COMPANY 








116 Boylston Street.....Boston, Mass. 
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| B MNMeosic Already in Third Edition | 
= Od ee “HAROLD FLAMMER’S : 
Pewee of CHORAL COLLECTION | 
= ° = 
i the Jenin y teed For Three-Part Treble Voices” . i 
= Ist Large Printing . ..... . ~. « June, 1937 : 
= 2nd Large Printing . . . . . . . February, 1938 S 
| 3rd Large Printing . . . . . . . September, 1938 | 
. Price, 60 cents a copy = 
| CONTENTS: : | 
Children of the Moon Warren = Lullaby cota withe Cain i 
= Mistress Margarita. . -..++-Penn Prayer from “Haensel & Gretel” 2 
S The Weaver = ER aieekas . .Humperdinck ; 
a pd <a ape eras a » Silent Night at — 
= Lullaby and Good-Night. . .Brahms eautiful Dreamer......... oster = 
= On Wings of Song....Mendelssohn Dark Eyes Folk-Song = 
Country Gardens .......Folk-Song Lo, Now a Rose....... Praetorius | 
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= : ° and al | 
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| FLAMMER "0 putiser ics | 
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Northwest Conference 


Tacoma—March 29-April 1 





Executive Board Will Meet 


F ROM TIME TO time during the summer 
and fall, bulletins have gone from the 
president’s office to the members of the 
Executive Board of the Northwest Con- 
ference. It is essential that our spring 
program be planned for the entire Con- 
ference membership and it is with this 
thought in mind that your president has 
been urging active participation in pro- 
gram plans of all members of the Execu- 
tive Board. 


Although some of our plans crystallized 
by correspondence there is still much to 
be thought out and for the purpose of 
making a definite program for general 
announcement the Executive Board will 
meet at the Winthrop Hotel in Tacoma 
on November 5. 

At the conclusion of the last Northwest 
biennial meeting held in Portland our 
Board favored for our 1939 meeting the 
organization of an all Northwest Con- 
ference Band, Orchestra and Chorus. In 
charge of the instrumental committee will 
be Howard Deye; Herbert Norris is 
chairman of the vocal affairs. Following 
the board meeting, announcement will be 
made concerning conductors of the groups 
as well as definite information concerning 


music, enrollment, housing, etc. 

We want some outstanding and inspira- 
tional speakers for our meeting—several 
recommendations have been received— 
however, all members of the Conference 
are urged to send in suggestions. We 
shall have demonstrations by clinic spe- 
cialists. There will be opportunities for 
open forum discussions. 

We shall be grateful for word from 
Northwest Conference members before 
November 5. Your next JourRNAL will 
report the Executive Board meeting. 

Louis G. WeErRsSEN, President 


© 
Region One Plans 


A fall meeting of the Board of Control 
of Region One will be held in Meany 
Hall, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Sunday November 6 at nine o’clock. All 
interested directors are urged to attend. 
Walter Welke, our host, is planning an 
interesting all-day clinic program which 
will include performance of numbers from 
the 1939 Competition-Festivals lists by 
the University of Washington band and 
orchestra. In addition it is planned to 
have a student clinic band made up of 
players from the nearby school bands. 

ANDREW Loney, Chairman 





Photo by J. Eyerman 


With a backdrop of Mt. Rainier and Rainier National Park, Tacoma will be the locale for the 
Spring convention of the Northwest Music Educators Conference, March 29-April 1, 1939. Inset: 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, convention headquarters. 
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@ History of Music 


Everybody’s 
Little History of Music 


By Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt 


514%4x84 inch, paper; 64 pp. 
Price 60 cents 
Believe it or don’t—but this is the first and 


only handy, comprehensive, scholarly, low priced 
History of Music in the English language. 


WILL EARHART: one of the most useful little 
handbooks that anyone interested in music 
should possess. 

EDNA McEACHERN: the best ‘‘thumbnail’* 
History of Music I have ever seen. 


EARL V. MOORE: one of the most useful 











publications in many years . . . congratula- 
tions! 

EDWIN BARNES: .... a real gem. . 

ar Speman CLIFTON: . a splendid 
er 

RUSSELL V. MORGAN: .. . . a valuable 
survey... 








@ String Ensemble 


“Symphonic Strings” 
By ARCADY DUBENSKY 


A series of exemplary compositions and arrange- 

ments for string orchestra featured regularly 

Alfred Wallenstein over Station WOR. 
Especially recommended: 

Bach-Kodaly, Father in Heaven 

Grieg, Berceuse 

Dubensky, Russian Soldiers’ Song 

Tchaikovsky, Scherzo 


THE BEST BY TEST 


scores $1.50; parts each 15 cents 


@ French Choruses 
French Folk Songs 


““Six of the most delectable French folk songs 
have been taken in hand by RUGGERO VENE 
and arranged for 3-part (piano acc.) women's 
chorus with results that place them among the 
true adornments of the choral literature."’ French 
and English texts. The songs so treated are: 

















Ae Gale Ga Fe DE oi vcacverevcsesecs $0.15 
““Si le roy m'avait donne’’..........++. 10 
HN «6.0. b.0.5-0084000605600008000608 10 
“EGS GWole POMRORNNNs o0ccccceccoresces 15 
“‘En passant par la Lorraine’’........... 15 
“He CAME cncccscccecesecesens 15 














@ Music for Recorder 


| Music for Recorder 


Giesbert, Method for the Recorder....... $1.20 
Twittenhoff, How to Play the Recorder.. .35 
Giesbert, First Ensemble Playing, 2 pt... .25 
Giesbert, We Play Folk Songs, 2 pt..... .25 
Handel, Pieces and Dances, 2 pt. ....... ae 
Prom Old Vienna, 2 2b. ccccccccccccecs .25 
Haydn, Twenty-four Dances, 3 pt. ...... 1.00 


Send to ‘‘headquarters’* for your Recotder 
Music. We have —_ than fifty selections to 
offer. 


Ask for special list. 








ASSOCIATED 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
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CORRELATE Your 
INSTRUMENTAL 


And VOCAL Work 
With the NEW 


Collection of Ensembles 
(Selected from “Keep on Singing’’) 


iceman | KEEP ON 
et Ml | PLAYING 


30 Books, for All 
INSTRUMENTS 
SING 





Combinations— 
Practical for 
Solos, Duets, 
Trios, Quartets, 
etc., Up to Full 
Band or Or- 
chestra. 


Edited and Arranged by 
IRVING CHEYETTE 
For Voices 


CONTENTS 


Lovely Night 
(Chwatal) 














Ash Grove 

At Break of Day 
(Czechoslovak) Lullaby (Brahms) 

Beautiful Dreamer Lullaby (Mozart) 

Bells of Bethlehem Lullay, Thou Little 

Bendemeer’s Stream Child 

Break Forth, O Beau- Now Is the Month of 
teous Heavenly 
a Milde la, Hale)” 

Bring A Torch, e la sale 
Jeannette, Isabella ove Sat See 

Children’s Prayer Through the Window 
(Humperdinck) (N ian) 

Come, My Dear One Tiri ——— 

, ritomba 

(Esthonian) Viennese Lullaby 

Good Night Wandering (Schubert) 

In Dulci Jubilo Ye Watchers and Ye 

Listen To The Lambs Holy Ones 


RETAIL PRICES: 
Piano (Accordion)................. 75c 
GE ic on netacemeda Each 40c 


Complete SAMPLE Number Sent FREE 
to Supervisors and Teachers on Request 
cwo 


AND with the 
FAMOUS SONG BOOK 


KEEP ON SINGING 


More Than 100 Vocal Gems for 
Assembly “Sings” and Mixed Chorus— 


Folk Tunes, Part Songs and Classics. 
(For partial contents, see above.) 


Price 25 cents 
ONE “Get Acquainted’? Copy of 


“Keep On Singing’’ Sent to 
Teachers for 10 Cents 


ow 
NEW Festival March 


OUR GLORIOUS AMERICA 
By Kenneth S. Clark 


I, I, oN wnccin cde vese cate $1.00 
ee $1.00 
Thematic Part Sent FREE 


(Specify band or orchestra.) 


PAULL- PIONEER MUSIC CORP. 


1657 Broadway, New York City 
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Some Fundamentals for the Saxophone 


LARRY TEAL 


Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 





ye CUSTOMARY introduction to any 
such discussion as this is for the 
speaker to define his subject, and after all 
the names a saxophone has been called, I 
doubt if any specific definition is neces- 
sary. Grove’s Dictionary of Music states 
that the instrument “consists essentially 
of a conical brass tube, furnished with 
about twenty lateral orifices covered with 
keys, and with six studs or finger plates 
for the first three fingers of either hand, 
and is played by means of a mouthpiece, 
and a single reed of the clarinet type.” 
In a magazine article the saxophone was 
defined, not so long ago, as “an ill wood 
wind that nobody blows good.” 


The saxophone was invented by Adolphe 
Sax about 1840 and was an outgrowth of 
his experiments with the ophicleide, a 
long tubular keyed instrument with a 
brass mouthpiece. Sax hit upon the idea 
of the single-reed mouthpiece and de- 
signed and built the instrument which he 
called the saxophone. His fundamental 
design or system of fingering has never 
been changed. Five years after his in- 
vention, the saxophone was introduced 
officially into the French army bands and 
has been an important part of those or- 
ganizations since that time. 


In due credit to Sax, it should be 
stated that he also was responsible for 
improving and developing many of the 
brass band instruments in use today. He 
more or less standardized the mechanism 
of the valves and went a long way toward 
perfecting the intonation of band instru- 
ments which were at that time in a de- 
plorable state. It is not commonly known 
that many of the instruments in use today 
are fundamentally known as_ saxhorns, 
namely, the Fliigelhorn, the alto horn, 
the tenor and baritone horns, the eupho- 
nium, and the bass tuba, and were all the 
inventions of Adolphe Sax. 


© 


It must be realized that the saxophone 
is about the only instrument that was not 
in existence at the time when most of our 
symphonic literature was being written. 
Due to this fact, the saxophone has neces- 
sarily been an outcast of the symphony 
orchestra. Had the saxophone been in 
common use when the great masters were 
writing for orchestra, undoubtedly they 
would have included it in their scores, 
This would have given the instrument the 
normal development which it needed. In 
the past few years, more genuine interest 
has been taken in the saxophone than ever 
before. Alexander Glazounow and 
Jacques Ibert have each written a con- 
certo especially for the saxophone. 


Touring Europe, there is at present, an 
organization known as the Paris Saxo- 
phone Quartet which is composed of mem- 
bers of the Musique de la Garde Ré- 
publicaine. This organization has suc- 
cessfully demonstrated that music in the 
orthodox quartet form can be played to 
advantage on a group of four saxophones. 
Most of their repertoire was at first made 
up of string quartet music of the more 
well-known composers and transcribed 
for these instruments. However, so much 
interest and favorable comment has been 
received by this organization that now 
many of the contemporary European com- 


posers are writing specifically for the 
saxophone quartet. 

The saxophone as an instrument is very 
similar to most of the other wood winds 
with one radical difference, this difference 
being that it has a much more extreme 
conical bore. This presents one of the 
biggest problems in tone production re- 
garding the saxophone. In any cylindri- 
cal bore instrument, such as the clarinet, 
a large amount of resistance is built up 
in the instrument itself, which offers the 
performer an aid in controlling the tone. 
The saxophone, on the other hand, is 
much more open, and the air space be- 
yond the reed offers comparatively small 
resistance to the column of air coming 
through the lips. This large open space 
in the saxophone requires a high degree 
of breath control in order to produce a 
solid, even tone and is largely the reason 
that proper breath control is very neces- 
sary to the saxophonist. 
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We must realize that in playing any 
musical instrument we are more than 
doubling the amount of work which our 
respiratory organs normally perform. 
The object of normal breathing is to sup- 
ply the blood stream with oxygen and 
carry away carbonic acid. The action of 
normal breathing is brought about either 
by the elevation of the ribs which ex- 
pands the chest and increases its circum- 
ference, or the contraction of the dia- 
phragm which lowers the floor of the 
chest and enlarges its capacity. These 
two actions may go on either together or 
separately and will draw into the lungs 
of the average adult approximately thirty 
cubic inches of air. This breathing nor- 
mally occurs at the approximate rate of 
fifteen times a minute. In wind instru- 
ment playing, we have a greatly increased 
breathing rate, the main object being to 
produce a well-controlled and lengthy air . 
column for exhalation, and a very short 
period for inhalation. The rate of respi- ' 
ration also must be cut down from the 
normal rate of fifteen times a minute to 
sometimes as low as two per minute. In 
addition to this, instead of supplying only 
the blood stream with air, we must give 
the blood stream its normal supply and 
the instrument an additional supply. Our 
problems are (1) to get as much air in 
the lungs in as short a time as possible, 
and (2) to control the exhalation of air 
so that it agitates the reed, but does not 
fatigue the instrumentalist. 

High chest breathing is commonly 
known as “costal breathing,” due to the 
fact that the ribs are stretched by means 
of the small intercostal muscles between 
them. Diaphragmatic, or “abdominal” 
breathing, is performed by lowering the 
diaphragm by pushing out the abdomen. 
In supplying the necessary amount of air 
to blow a wind instrument, we should at- 
tempt to make use of both forms of 
breathing by expanding the lower ribs 
and at the same time lowering the chest 
floor, or diaphragm, by pushing out the 
abdomen. This sort of breathing is 
known as “central” breathing. - After we 
have lowered the chest floor and expanded 
the lower ribs so that the chest has its 
maximum load of air, we will find that 
it is very easy to blow a column of air 
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and stage directions. 
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3 Acts. 


e A CHRISTMAS CAROL — Treharne. 
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detailed directions for dances and cuts of characters in costume. 
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Junior High School. 


Junior High School. 
1 Scene. 


Junior High School. 
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Halliday. Kindergarten and Early Grades. Unison. 1 Act. Eight scenes. 
Vocal Score with Piano Acc. and stage directions. 75c. 


e OLD CROSSPATCH — Dodge. 


Unison and 2-Part. 
Vocal Score with Piano Acc., and full directions. 


e THE LEGEND OF THE SNOWMAN ~— tee. 


Large cast of characters. 
Acc., dialog, music, dance steps, stage and costume directions. 75c. 


e SANTA CLAUS — Maddox. 
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sufficient to make the tone easily. If we 
need a stronger column of air for attack, 
then this attack should always start from 
the stomach. Should we try to attack 
by suddenly contracting our chest muscles, 
air will be forced both towards the lips 
and toward the stomach in the same man- 
ner as if we squeeze a tube of tooth paste 
in the middle, causing the back end to 
bulge out and making the effort expended 
about fifty per cent wasted. 


Fine control of breath can be developed 
by starting all our notes with an inward 
movement of the stomach muscles. There 
are many far-reaching advantages to be 
obtained by proper breathing, among the 
main ones being the relaxation of the en- 
tire body itself. Forced muscular exer- 
tion or an attempt at tightness to produce 
a sound tends to tense the body, the fin- 
gers, the neck muscles, and the all im- 
portant muscles of the face and em- 
bouchure. The saxophone embouchure 
differs radically from the clarinet em- 
bouchure because of the fact that we do 
not use the lower teeth as support for 
the lower lip. This lip must be supported 
by the mouth corner muscles coming for- 
ward and the chin muscles being drawn 
up. If we say the word “doo-m,” draw- 
ing the mouth corners in on the word 
“do” and the lower lip up on the “m,” 
we will have a firmness around the mouth 
which, if developed, will give us all the 
necessary pressure around the mouth- 
piece. This type of embouchure frees the 
lower jaw so that we can use it for 
vibrato. 

The subject of vibrato.is a very deli- 
cate one, and if the use 6f vibrato is not 
intelligent, then it is better left alone. 
The development of good vibrato, how- 
ever, can be a big asset to a beautiful 
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[] I am a Conference member. 


subscription. 


tone and its use is almost universal among 
better saxophonists. Correct vibrato is 
produced by a steady movement of the 
lower jaw in the up-and-down direction. 
I believe the easiest way to develop this 
is to practice this movement in a definite 
rhythm, preferably with the metronome. 
It is a good plan to set the metronome at 
seventy-two and play all the scales giving 
each note four pulsations. When perfect 
evenness has been attained at this tempo, 
gradually increase the speed of the metro- 
nome until a tempo of ninety-two is 


I enclose $1.75 and understand the book will be sent postpaid immediately. 


[] I wish to become a member and include $3.00 for 1939 membership dues and Journal 


Mail to M.E.N.C., Suite 840, 64 E.-Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Send a Copy of 1938 Yearbook 


reached. It must be clearly understood 
that vibrato is an embellishment of the 
tone, and should not, under any condi- 
tions, cover up the tone. It should be 
studied first purely as a mechanical ‘exer- 
cise, and when evenness is attained, then 
the distance the jaw moves should be cut 
down so that it does not affect the pitch 
or make the tone sound bumpy. Anyone 
who will master the mechanical elements 
of vibrato and then pattern the artistic 
effects after fine instrumentalists or 
singers, will not be far wrong. 
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Association and Club News 





Kansas M. BE. A. 


4 Meeting for the second time in con- 
junction with the Kansas State Teachers 
Association, the Kansas Music Educa- 
tors Association will conduct a two-day 
series of clinics and meetings at the 
Topeka High School, Topeka, November 
4-5. On Friday afternoon, November 4, 
there will be a band clinic under the 
direction of H. E. Nutt, Vandercook 
School of Music, Chicago, Illinois, with 
Albert G. Brown, Chanute, as chairman; 
a rural music clinic under the super- 
vision of Dean E. Douglass, state super- 
visor of music in Missouri, with Joyce 
Wentz, Atchison, as chairman; a vocal 
clinic under the direction of Henry Veld, 
Dean of Music, Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Lllinois, with Harold R. Thomp- 
son, Holton, as chairman. These clinics 
will be followed by a business meeting 
and the annual banquet. 

On Saturday morning, November 5, a 
twirling demonstration will be given by 
Charles Benner, Kansas City, Missouri, 
followed by an orchestra clinic and an 
elementary music clinic. These clinics 
will be under the direction of T. Frank 
Coulter, Joplin, Missouri, and W. Otto 
Miessner, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas, respectively, and with 
Hazen Richardson, Ottawa, and Harold A. 
Cooke, Robinson, as respective chairmen. 
The members of the band, orchestra and 
vocal clinics are to be selected from 
outstanding high school students in the 
State, each group to be made up of 80 
members.—William G. Altimari, Presi- 
dent. 


In-and-About Tulsa 


4The In-and-About Tulsa Music Edu- 
cators Club held its first fall luncheon 
and meeting on October 8 in the Junior 
League Tea Room. The club invited as 
its guests a committee of Oklahoma 
music teachers, appointed to form plans 
for the organization of the Oklahoma 
Vocal Music Educators Association. 
Members of the committee were: 
Chairman—George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa; 
Robbie Lucille Wade, Shawnee; Thelma 
Peters, Muskogee; Wyatt Freeman, 
Ada; Frances S. Catron, Ponca City; 
and Ann _ Brittson, Oklahoma City. 
Helen Hughes, Daniel Webster School, 
Tulsa, presided as chairman at the 
luncheon. Phillip Morgan, organist and 
accompanist at Central High School, 
presented a group of piano numbers. 
Newly elected officers for the ensuing 
year are: President — Ouita Gardner; 


First Vice President—Ruth Blaylock; 
Second Vice President—Ida Henderson; 
Recording Secretary — Arline 


Larson; 


Corresponding Secretary—Mabelle Kirk- 
patrick; Treasurer — Hugo Goetz. — 
Mabelle Kirkpatrick, Corres. Secy. 


Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association 


4 The first meeting of the year was 
held in Grand Rapids on September 18, 
at the House of York. Eighty-five mem- 
bers were present. The report of the 
Committee on the 1938 Competition- 
Festival held in Ann Arbor at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, stated that 766 
soloists and ensemble players, 23 or- 
chestras, and 44 bands, participated in 
the state festival last April with a grand 
total of 4,076 students performing. 

Committees and chairmen were named 
who will arrange for the participation 
of the Association in the North Cen- 
tral Music Educators Conference to be 
held in Detroit, March 19-24, 1939. In 
this connection, there was also a meet- 
ing of representatives of our Associa- 
tion with the officers of the North Cen- 
tral Conference in Detroit on October 
1-2. 

Cc. V. Buttelman, executive secretary 
of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, from Chicago, was present and 
complimented the members present on 
their fine spirit and work already ac- 
complished in raising the standards of 
Michigan school music instruction. —- 
W. Merwyn Mitchell, Secretary. 


In-and-About Waterloo 


4 At the first fall meeting of the In- 
and-About Waterloo Music Educators 
Club, held September 17, members 
were entertained by two violin solos 
played by Elizabeth Green, string in- 
structor in the east Waterloo schools. 
At this meeting, the following commit- 
tee chairmen were appointed for the 


year: Werner Delaney — Program; 
Irene Reese—Hospitality; Norma Gaiser 
—Publicity. 


On October 8, the club held a meet- 
ing at Iowa State Teachers College, in 
connection with a conference of music 
teachers.—Ruth Miner, Secretary. 


In-and-About Cincinnati 


4 In conjunction with the music sec- 
tion of the Southwestern Ohio Teach- 
ers Association, the In-and-About Cin- 
cinnati Music Educators Club met Oc- 
tober 28 at the Hotel Netherland-Plaza. 
An address by James Mursell on “The 
Place of Music in Democratic Educa- 
tion” followed the luncheon and social 
hour. An eleetion of officers for both 
groups was also held.—Frank C. Biddle, 
President. 


Massachusetts Music Festival 
Association 


4 The Massachusetts Music Festival As- 
sociation held a meeting on October 1 at 
the University Club in Boston imme- 
diately following the meeting of the 
Boston In-and-About Club. Among im- 
portant matters discussed were the se- 
lection of host cities for Eastern and 
Western Massachusetts Music Festivals 
and the reports from the various music 
selection committees regarding the state 
required music lists. 

It has been decided that future meet- 
ings of this Association and the Boston 
In-and-About Club will generally be 
held on the same day for the conven- 
ience of persons who are members of 
both organizations.—John E. C. Merker, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


New England Music Festival 
Association 


4 The first meeting of the New England 
Music Festival Association for the 1938- 
39 season was held September 17 at the 
University Club in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

The executive committee of the As- 
sociation met on October 1, also at the 
University Club, immediately after the 
meeting of the Massachusetts Music 
Festival Association—John E. C. Mer- 
ker, Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


Western Maine Music Festival 
Association 


4The Western Maine Music Festival 
Association held a meeting at the Hotel 
Eastland, Portland, Maine, on October 8 
to discuss certain important matters 
such as the selection of the host city 
for the 1939 festival; the possibility of 
an All-Western Maine band, orchestra 
and choral event; and required music 
for the 1939 festival—John E. C. Mer- 
ker, Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


Delaware S.E.A. Department of Music 


4 The board of directors of the Depart- 
ment of Music of the Delaware State 
Education Association held a meeting 
September 17 for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the program for the music sec- 
tional meetings at the coming D.S.E.A. 
convention on November 11 and 12. 
Two of the topics around which this 
program will be built are the use of 
radio in music teaching and the dis- 
covery of a means for capitalizing on 
the current interest in popular music. 
New officers will be elected at the busi- 
ness meeting to be held November 12.— 
Paul H. Weil, President. 





FALL MEETING—MICHIGAN SCHOOL BAND AND ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION 


Members of the Association met on September 18 at the House of York in Grand_ Rapids. 


President King Stacy announced committees which 


will work on plans for the North Central Conference in Detroit. 
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Nebraska Bandmasters Association 


4 Kearney, Nebraska, will be host city 
for the annual clinic of the Nebraska 
Bandmasters Association to be held 
November 24, 25 and 26, according to 
the decision of the executive commit- 
tee at its recent meeting in Kearney, 
September 17. Guest conductors for the 
clinic will be William Revelli (band), 
Ralph Rush (orchestra), and Max 
Krone (chorus). The Friday evening 
session will be given over to a banquet 
and talks on music education. On Sat- 
urday evening there will be a grand 
concert at which each guest conductor 
will present his organization in four 
numbers which will have been selected 
and rehearsed in advance.—Arthur G. 
Harrell, President, N.M.E.A. 


Missouri M. E. A. 


4 More complete information is avail- 
able in regard to the Fourth Annual 
Music Clinic which will be held at the 
University Laboratory School in Colum- 
bia, Missouri, December 1-3, under the 
sponsorship of the Missouri Music Ed- 
ucators Association. The First Fall 
Issue of the Journal gave information 
concerning conductors and clinic direc- 
tors who have been invited to partici- 
pate in the program. 

Registration will begin Thursday 
morning,’ December 1. Briefly outlined, 
the program will be as follows: Thurs- 
day morning —pband clinic, laboratory 
school creative work, choral clinic 
(Class CC), drum instruction, hetero- 
geneous instrumental instruction. Thurs- 
day afternoon—orchestra clinic, drum 
instruction, marching band problems, 
string problems. Friday morning — 
band clinic, demonstration of rural 
school supervision, drum _ instruction, 
choral clinic, marching band problems, 
heterogeneous instrumental instruction. 
Friday afternoon—pbusiness meeting, 
orchestra clinic, drum instruction. Sat- 
urday morning—choral clinic, teacher 
training conference, drum instruction, 
orchestra clinic, rural school supervis- 
ors conference, drum instruction. Sat- 
urday afternoon—band clinic (Class CC), 
laboratory school glee club, panel dis- 
cussion on contests.—Annie Louise Hug- 
gins, Secretary. 


Michigan School Vocal Association 
4 A canvass for membership is being 
made by the Michigan School Vocal As- 
sociation in each district of the Michi- 
gan Education Association, in accord- 
ance with plans worked out at a di- 
rectors’ meeting on September 10. At 
the December third meeting, complete 
plans for the vocal festival in conjunc- 
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tion with the North Central Music Ed- 
ucators Conference in Detroit in March, 
will be made. 

Representatives of the Michigan 
School Vocal Association met with the 
North Central Conference officers on 
October 1-2 in Detroit.—Franklyn S. 
Weddle, President. 


Idaho M. E. A. 


4 Additional information is available 
regarding the Idaho Music Educators 
Association whose district meetings 
were held during late September and 
early October. The First Fall Issue 
of the Journal gave information concern- 
ing officers and meeting dates for the 
districts of the Idaho Education Asso- 
ciation, for which the I.M.E.A. func- 
tions as Music Department. District 
presidents of the I.M.E.A., whose terms 
expired at the time of the district 
meetings, are: District No. 1—Glenn 
Exum, Kellogg; District No. 2— Mar- 
jorie Miller, Lewiston; District No. 3— 
Lorn E. Christensen, Caldwell; District 
No. 4—Reed T. Hyde, Burley; District 
No. 5—Harold C. Christensen, Preston; 
District No. 6—Evan Christensen, Rex- 
burg. 

State officers of the I.M.E.A., whose 
terms expire January 1, 1939, are: 
President—Archie N. Jones, Moscow; 
First Vice President—Loyd E. Thomp- 
son, Wendell; Second Vice President— 
Lorn E. Christensen, Caldwell; Secre- 
tary—Mary Granger, Lewiston; Treas- 
urer—E. F. Grider, Boise. The state 
meeting of the I.M.E.A. will be held in 
Boise on November 25-26, in conjunction 
with the state meeting of the Idaho 
Education Association.—Loyd E. Thomp- 
son, Wendell, First Vice President. 


Michigan M. E. A. 


4 In connection with the regional meet- 
ings of the Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation were held the regional meetings 
of the Michigan Music Educators As- 
sociation. As this issue of the Journal 
goes to press, some of these meetings 
are in session. Following is informa- 
tion which was available concerning 
each regional meeting of the Michigan 
Music Educators Association. 

Region One: Detroit, October 28, 
Statler Hotel. Chairman—Mac E. Carr, 
director of instrumental music, River 
Rouge High School. The program in- 
cluded music by the Detroit All-City 
Banquet Orchestra—Arthur Searles, di- 
rector; Girls’ Glee Club of McMichael 
Intermediate School, Detroit — Ella 
Shaw, director; Highland Park High 
School Brass Ensemble, directed by 
Wade Griffith, and Woodwind Ensem- 
ble, directed by Phillip Wolff; and the 


A Cappella Choir, Wayne University. 
There was also a demonstration by the 
Clarette Class of River Rouge Public 
Schools, Gertrude Estes, director. Fow- 
ler Smith, director of music in Detroit, 
led the community singing. Mrs. Roy 
M. Fuller gave an address on “Correla- 
tion of Music.” 

Region Two: Saginaw, October 14, 
Masonic Temple. Chairman—Franklyn 
S. Weddle, Central High School, Flint. 
A business meeting followed the pro- 
gram which included addresses by Supt. 
EK. L. Clark, Mt. Morris, and Leonard 
Gregory, of the University School of 
Music, Ann Arbor, and madrigal singing 
by Mr. and Mrs. John S. Elwell and 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth W. Jewell. After 
the general meeting, the rural and 
grades subsection held their own sep- 
arate program, as did the junior and 
senior high school subsection. 

Region Three: Lansing, October 14, 


Eastern High School Auditorium. 
Chairman—G. W. Chambers, West 
Junior High School, Lansing. In addi- 


tion to the business meeting, a band 
clinic was held. The band, which was 
selected from different bands in Region 
Three, was directed by William D. 
Revelli, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

Region Four: Grand Rapids, October 
28, Central High School Auditorium. 
Chairman — Leonard S. Klaasse, super- 
visor, Stanton. An orchestra clinic was 
held both before and after the business 
meeting, followed by a choral clinic. 

Region Five: Traverse City, October 
7, Junior High School. Chairman — 
Sam M. Trickey, instrumental director, 
Petoskey. After a musical program 
furnished by the students of Traverse 
City High School, a business meeting 
was held, which was followed by ad- 
dresses given by Max H. Smith, Charle- 
voix; George Cochrane, Harbor Springs; 
R. V. Horning, Traverse City; and 
Charles Sweet, Flint. 

Region Six: Detroit, October 21, Fort 
Wayne Hotel. Chairman— William R. 
Champion, Ann Arbor High School. 
Details of the programs of the Region 
Six and Region Seven meetings were 
not available. 

Region Seven: Escanaba, October 7, 
Junior High School. Chairman—wWalter 
H. Paull, Bates Township High School, 
Iron River. 

Region Eight: Kalamazoo, October 
20, Central High School. Chairman — 
Clarence F. Roth, instrumental director, 
Niles. A business meeting was held, 
after which Donald F. Malin, of Chi- 
cago, spoke on “Materials and Tech- 
niques in Teaching Junior-Senior High 
School Vocal Music.” — Virginia Anne 
Weisinger, Secretary. 
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CORNET-CONDUCTOR BOOK TO THIS 
MARVELOUS PRACTICAL MARCH BOOK 
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A COLLECTION GF 
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Piano. Conductor, 75¢ 
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CONTENTS 
(All Marches) 
Pennant Bearer 


Side by Side 


Pocatello Flag Ship 
Youth on Parade Headliner 
Marching Feet Breezing Along 
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Campus Mass Formation 
High Tide Vox Pop 
Blanchester 
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INSTRUMENTS 
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All Marches contained in the Apex Folio pub- 
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—— NEW BAND MUSIC 





TWO PAIR OF SLIPPERS 


FANTASIA FOR FOUR TROMBONES 
By DR. C. S. PUTNAM 


A new feature novelty that will go over big — 
For Four Trombones and Band. 


Price, Full Band, $2.00 


New ORCHESTRA New 


LILLIPUT SUITE 
By HAROLD JOHNSON 


A very fine original effort by Harold M. Johnson, 
who incidentally is the writer of the Symphonie 
Miniatures that have appeared on the National 
School Orchestra Contest lists. “Lilliput Suite” 
is similarly constructed and is recommended to 
School Orchestras of Class C ability. 


Price, Small Orchestra, $1.50 
Full Orchestra, $2.00 


WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 


For Flute— Oboe or 2nd Bb Clarinet — Bb 
Clarinet and Bassoon with Scores. 
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Contra Dance ; Beethoven .75 
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Connecticut M. E. A. 


4 The annual meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Music Educators Association, held 
October 28 at the Heublein Hotel, Hart- 
ford, included an interesting luncheon 
program followed by a business meet- 
ing. Guest speaker was Quinto Ma- 
ganini, of Greenwich and New York 
City, who, was one of the conductors 
for the Silvermine Festival last sum- 
mer and who conducts children’s con- 
certs in Greenwich during the winter 
season. Another feature on the pro- 
gram was a choir of singers presented 
by Ralph Baldwin, director of music in 
the Hartford schools. Song leaders 
were: William Braun, New Haven; 
Raymond Randall, Stamford: H. I. 
Hunt, New Milford; Howard Pierce, 
New Haven; Harold D. Swindells, New 
Canaan; Mark Davis, West Hartford. 
Committee in charge of the meeting: 
May Andrus, Jane Foster, Ruth Wal- 
ecott, Doris Rayner. At the business 
meeting which followed the program, 
plans were formulated for the _ state 
festival to be held next May. — May 
Andrus, Corresponding Secretary. 


In-and-About New Haven 


4 The first luncheon meeting of the In- 
and-About New Haven Music Educators 
Club takes place on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 5, at the Hotel Garde, New Haven. 
An interesting and worthwhile program 
has been planned. 

At the Executive Board meeting held 
October 1 at the Hotel Garde, the fol- 
lowing committee chairmen were ap- 
pointed: Publicity—Clarence A. Grimes, 
Hamden; Vocal Programs Survey—Elsa 
Limbach, Norwich; Orchestral Programs 


Survey — Clarence A. Grimes, Hamden; 
Zand Programs Survey — A. I. Dorr, 
Groton; Visual Education — Gustave 


Bauman, New Haven; Luncheon — May 
Andrus, Hamden. Meeting dates for the 
year are to be as follows: November 
5, January 14, March 11, April 22; all 
meetings are to be held on Saturday 
noons at the Hotel Garde. 

Officers of the Club for the 1938-39 
season are: President—Lawrence Perry, 
Danbury; First Vice-President — Elsa 
Limbach, Norwich; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent—Leon Corliss, Naugatuck; Secre- 
tary — Agnes Wakeman, New Haven; 
Treasurer — Ruth Dieffenbach, Bristol. 
Directors—May Andrus, Hamden; Wil- 
liam E. Brown, New Haven; Jane Fos- 
ter, East Hartford; Ruth Wolcott, West 
Hartford; Mary C. Donovan, Greenwich; 
Clarence A. Grimes, Hamden; Gustave 
Bauman, New Haven; Josephine Gam- 
mons, Guilford. Clarence A. Grimes, 
Publicity Chairman. 








Rhode Island School 
Bandmasters Association 

4 The first meeting of the season of 
the Rhode Island School Bandmasters 
Association was held September 20. 
Among the important matters discussed 
were the program for the State Teach- 
ers Conference, the All Rhode Island 
State Band Concert, and the annual 
Rhode Island Music Festival. 


New Jersey S. T. A. 
Department of Music 


4 The officers and members of the De- 
partment of Music of the New Jersey 
State Teachers Association are busy 
with the final plans for the Annual 
Convention, held in Atlantic City, No- 
vember 10-13. 

This is an important year in that 
the All-State High School Symphony 
Orchestra will observe its tenth anni- 
versary, while the All-State High School 
Chorus will celebrate its fifth anniver- 
sary. A program of specially selected 
music has been in preparation by an 
orchestra of 250, and a chorus of 350. 
Training conductors for the orchestra 
are: Donald Cook, Ridgewood, man- 
ager; Nicolas Di Nardo, Newark; Har- 
old Rudy, Pennsauken; and William 
Stehn, Dumont. 


Violet M. Johnson, of Elizabeth, is 
coaching the chorus, with Wendell 
Collicott, of Chatham, as manager. 

Plans for the entire four days are 
nearing completion. It is expected that 
a nationally.known speaker will be en- 
gaged for Friday afternoon, whose topic 
will be of vital interest to all Music 
Educators. The annual luncheon will, 
as usual, be one of the high spots of 
the conference, with many invited 
guests of note. 

The anniversary concert will be held 
Sunday afternoon, November 13, in the 
great auditorium of Convention Hall. 

President Mabel E. Bray and her of- 
ficers take this time to greet all edu- 
eators, and give them a warm and en- 
thusiastic invitation to come to Atlantic 
City in November. Watch this column 
for final plans. —K. Elizabeth Ingalls, 
First Vice President. 


In-and-About Boston 


4 The first fall meeting of the Boston 
In-and-About Club was held October 1 
following a luncheon at the University 
Club in Boston. Herbert A. France of 
Storrs College, Storrs, Connecticut, con- 
ducted an interesting clinic in which he 
demonstrated with supervisors present 
the fundamentals in choral conducting. 
At the meeting to be held December 3, 
a brass clinic will be conducted with 
high school students. 

At the October 1 meeting, F. Colwell 
Conklin, president of the Eastern Con- 
ference, was present and gave us an 
outline of program plans for the Con- 
ference next spring. James Ecker, di- 
rector of music, Boston, also spoke at 
our meeting relative to cooperation 
with the Conference by the Boston 
schools.—Enos E. Held, President. 


Louisiana M. E. A. 
4 The first all-state orchestra, consist- 
ing of 112 members, was organized in 
Baton Rouge, late this summer, under 
the sponsorship of the Louisiana Music 
Education Association. At the formal 
concert given by the newly organized 
group, a chorus of thirty high school 
students, who had acted as a laboratory 
group for summer students at the Uni- 
versity, sang two groups of choral 
numbers. In addition, the chorus and 
orchestra appeared in short concerts in 
connection with the commencement ex- 
ercises of the University. Visiting con- 
ductors were George C. Wilson, of 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, and Josephine Mitchell, of South- 
western Louisiana Institute. 

The State University provided elabo- 
rate physical facilities for the musical 
groups and awarded medals to the mem- 
bers of both the orchestra and the 
chorus for excellence of performance. 

The committee for organization of 
the orchestra was as follows: O. Lin- 
coln Igou, George E. Stout, J. S. Fisher, 
Cecil Lorio, Lloyd V. Funchess, Fer- 
nand Geoffrey, Dwight Davis, and W. 
Hines Sims.—W. E. Purdy. 


In-and-About Pittsburgh 

4 The first of a series of luncheon and 
dinner meetings of the Club which have 
been planned for the current year, was 
held October 15 and had for its guest 
speaker, Roy Harris, of Princeton, N. 
J. Mr. Harris, who is frequently char- 
acterized as tire “most American of 
American composers,” spoke on “Our 
American Musical Life and This Modern 
World.” 

Programs planned for the subsequent 
meetings, to be held on the dates given, 
will include the following speakers: 
November 10 (dinner meeting)—Paul H. 
Lang; of Columbia University, who 
speaks on “Characteristic Viewpoints 
of Modern Musicianship”; December 11 
(tea)—John Frederick Lissfelt, of Du- 
quesne University, on “Our Folksong 
As the Reflection of American Charac- 
ter” (illustrated); January 28 (dinner 
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meeting) — Nadia Boulanger, of Rad- 
cliffe College and France, on ‘Modern 
Music and the Continuity of Tradition” 
(illustrated); March 18 (luncheon meet- 
ing) — Round table discussion; April 22 
(luncheon meeting)—Will Earhart, Di- 
rector of Music in the Pittsburgh 
Schools, on “Education’s Forgotten 
Man.” The last meeting, May 20, will 
be a dinner meeting, followed by election 
of officers and social evening. 

Officers for 1938-39 are: President— 
Jacob A. Evanson, Pittsburgh; Vice- 
President — Paul F. Brautigam, Belle- 
vue: Secretary—D. Jean Fire, Ingomar; 
Treasurer — Elza C. Bahlman, Pitts- 
burgh.—D. Jean Fire, Secretary. 


Texas M. E. A. 


4 The first regular fall meetings of 
the eight regions of the newly formed 
Texas Music Educators’ Association 
were held September 24-25, for the pri- 
mary purpose of making plans for the 
regional contests next spring. Reports 
received concerning the results of 
these meetings are as follows: 

Region I, Amarillo. Vocal contest— 
probably April 6, place to be announced 
later. Instrumental contest—April 6-8, 
Plainview. Executive Committee J. 
Richard Walker (chairman), Borger; 
Julien P. Blitz, Lubbock; Wallace R. 
Clark, Canyon; Supt. Spear, Canyon; 
Supt. Sanderson, Tulia. Contest Com- 
mittee—A. C. Cox (chairman), Pampa; 
tobert Newton, Philips. Regional Sec- 
retary—Fred tattan, Spearman. 





Region II. Sweetwater. Vocal con- 
test will be held earlier than the in- 
strumental contest, probably at Abi- 
lene. Exact dates and location to be 
announced later. Executive Committee 
—Russell E. Shrader (chairman), Sweet- 
water; R. T. Bynum (orchestra), Abi- 
lene; J. Clark Rhodes, San Angelo; and 
superintendents to be selected by com- 
mittee from list approved by the meeting. 
Regional Sec’y.—Robert Maddox, Cisco. 

Region III, Denton. Vocal contest— 


March 17-18, Denton. Instrumental 
contest — March 30-31-April 1, Waco. 
Executive Committee — Dean Shank 


(chairman), Mexia; W. Gibson Walters, 
Denton; Cobby de Stivers, Waco; and 
superintendents selected by committee. 


Region IV, Longview. Instrumental 
and vocal contests—March 10-11, Long- 
view. Executive Committee—Ward G. 





Brandstetter (chairman), Palestine; W. 
J. Hurst (orchestra), Texarkana; Roy 
Johnson, Commerce; Supt. C. O. Pol- 
lard; Supt. H. L. Foster. 

Region V, Houston. Vocal contest — 
March 18, Huntsville. Instrumental con- 
test— March 31-April 1, Huntsville. 
Executive Committee — C. R. Hack- 
ney (chairman), Huntsville; Charles 
Lindsay, Houston; Euell Porter, Bryan; 
Supt. Adams, Caldwell; L. R. Pietzshe, 
Alvin; E. Vergne Adams (sec’y), Bryan. 

Region VI, Austin. Vocal and instru- 
mental contests—March 10-11, San An- 
tonio. Executive Committee -— Weldon 
Covington (chairman), Austin; Jerome 
Zoeller, San Antonio; James E. Green, 
Austin; J. M. Brandstetter (secretary); 
and superintendents to be selected by 
committee. 

Region VII, Kingsville. Vocal con- 
test—March 10-11, Kingsville. Instru- 
mental contest — March 17-18, Kings- 
ville. Executive Committee—Sam Ezell 
(chairman), Taft; Terry Ferrell, Cor- 
pus Christi; Paul M. Riley, Kingsville; 
Supt. Wylie Seals, Sinton; Supt. A. B. 
Sanders, Donna. 





Region VIII, Pecos. Instrumental and 
vocal contests—April 6-8. Place to be 
announced later. Executive Committee 
— Charles S. Eskridge (chairman), 
Wink; Glen R. Johnson, El Paso; Mary 
Shober, Wink: Supt. Murray Fly, Odes- 
sa; Supt. A. M. Blackwell, Pecos. 

—Russell E. Shrader, Secretary. 
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School Music Problems Round Table 


c= MUSIC PROBLEMS Round Table was originated because 
of the inquiries resulting from Music and American Youth 
broadcasts. However, its columns are not limited solely to 
these communications. Journal readers and others are invited to 
send their problems, solutions for which will be sought and 
presented in these columns. Address: Music Problems, Music 
Educators Journal, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


® 


The Use of Standard Musical Compositions in Motion Pic- 
tures. I wish to enter a complaint about the music that Walt 
Disney is using for some of his cheaper films. To be very 
explicit, may I give the following example. 

We have spent a great deal of time in this school to teach 
our children the appreciation of Rossini’s “William Tell Over- 
ture.” The other evening I attended a motion picture where 
a Walt Disney cartoon called “The Moose Hunters” came on, 
and Rossini’s “Overture” was being played for its motivation. 

I have talked with several musicians about this and they 
tell me that we are helpless to prevent it because anyone 
has a right to use this music. However, these experts advise 
me to write you, and perhaps Walt Disney could use other 
types of music for his cheaper films.—Velma W. Henrickson, 
Principal, East School, Hempstead, New York. 


(Mr. Will Hays shared with me your letter of March 21 
registering your disapproval of the use of Rossini’s “William 
Tell Overture” as a musical background for the Walt Disney 
cartoon, “The Moose Hunters.” 

In view of the serious efforts which the organized industry 
has been making to improve the quality of motion pictures 
from the standpoints of content, music, and photography, it is 
somewhat surprising to receive a complaint to the effect that 
the musical overture for a picture in which children would 
be especially interested was too good. 

Perhaps one way to deepen the interest of young people in 
classical music is to use it in connection with something in 
which they already find pleasure. However, we appreciate 
your frank comment and hope you will feel free to write 
us at any time-—F. S. Harmon, Motion Picture Producers & 
Distributors of America, Inc., New York City.] 


{I asked Miss Dale about this subject and her answer was 
that she did not believe that the film could hurt the music; 
that it is better to hear this good standard music which lends 
itself to a rather lively theme than to hear poorly composed 
jazz music. The children hear this music, and although they 
may not be conscious of what they are hearing, the melody in 
time becomes part of them. 

She does not, however, believe in jazzing up the classics, 
but if they are played as they should be played, she approves, 
though it may be with a Disney film. (She added: “as long 
as the music isn’t made to seem ridiculous.”)—M. Holm.] 


[I have only commendation for the use of good musical com- 
positions for sound picture settings, so long as they are not 
humorously distorted nor inadequately presented from the 
standpoint of technique and instrumentation. 

Wherever an effort is made to present a good piece of music 
adequately, I am strongly for it. After all, music was made 
to be used, and if we develop an attitude of awe or venera- 
tion towards the art, it is no longer a normal, natural phase of 
present-day living, but becomes a museum experience, some- 
thing that is all too frequently separate from everyday living. 
Within certain bounds, the only justification for music is that 
people want it.—Russell V. Morgan, Directing Supervisor of 
Music, Cleveland Public Schools.] 


(Mr. Buttelman, executive secretary of the Music Educators 
National Conference, has sent me copies of your correspond- 
ence concerning the use of the “William Tell Overture” with 
the Walt Disney cartoon “The Moose Hunters,” and has asked 
me to write you my reaction. 

Personally, I was not annoyed by having this music with 
the cartoon any more than I am by hearing the finale used 
as the theme for the Lone Ranger radio program. And, by 
the way, in connection with the Lone Ranger program, I find 
that our children are a great deal more interested in the 
“William Tell Overture” now as a result of hearing it so often 
on this radio program. However, I appreciate and respect 
your reaction. I have friends who feel similarly about swing 
versions of melodies such as “Loch Lomond,” a feeling which 
I do not share 

One of the methods of the American humorist is to juxta- 
pose the ridiculous against the serious. I take Walt Disney 
and swing music in the spirit that I take Jack Benny and Joe 
Penner. It seems to me that the music teachers who failed 
to capitalize on Schubert’s “The Bee” during the time of the 
Jack Benny-Fred Allen feud concerning it, lost a rare teach- 
ing opportunity for presenting the composition. 

Last week I attended a rehearsal of a school band in Phila- 
delphia with Henry Drinker. The band was playing a Bach 
choral to which he objected strenuously, saying that music 
which had been written to be sung should never be played, 
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especially by a band. While I have much respect for Mr. 
Drinker as a man and for the wonderful work he is doing in 
amateur music, I cannot share his concern over this use of 
Bach choral music. One of the things that makes life inter- 
esting and worth while is that we have varying opinions, 
prejudices and tastes. I have friends who enjoy pie for break- 
fast and other friends who think that pie for breakfast is 
preposterous, but “it is every one to his own taste,” as said 
the man who kissed the cow. I suspect that the American 
taste for good pie will remain about the same whether eaten 
for breakfast or not, and for “William Tell Overture” about 
the same whether used in Walt Disney’s cartoons or not.— 
Glenn Gildersleeve, Director of Music Education, Dover, Del.] 


[You were very kind to answer my criticism of the Rossini 
“Overture” being used by Walt Disney as an incentive for 
one Moose to knock down another—“The Moose Hunters.” 

Once before you wrote me a letter which makes me believe 
“your community” is not confined to any one state or section, 
and it seems a pity that we have not more music men with 
your vision and alertness. 

I do not agree with your point of view, however, for this 
reason: Music, as every other subject, must have decided by 
this time upon certain social generalizations, and one of these 
should be, and perhaps it is, to strive through certain ideals and 
definite organization to improve society. Music people all 
over the United States should realize that as man is influ- 
enced by his environment, his behavior is affected and music 
is a vital and potent force. 

Music teachers need to give cultural emphasis to their 
work. They should have certain standards which may be 
flexible enough to adjust themselves to change, but standards 
which definitely determine the society of music. For example: 
If King George of England came to America tomorrow, he 
would hardly be entertained at some cheap place—it just 
isn’t done; and so we must teach our children the way and 
place to meet fine people and fine music. 

It does not make it any easier for us, as we try to analyze 
the Lone Ranger with our children, to know that the finale of 
“William Tell” has been called in to close this popular gun 
picture. 

You mention Henry Drinker, of Philadelphia. Perhaps he 
isn’t as close to the music in the public schools as you are, 
and can see clearer the better things to do. Personally, I 
have never heard any band that had acquired a fine enough 
tone quality to interpret a Bach choral. I have been intro- 
duced to Bach chorals in “quite another society.” 

We who are not music teachers wish that you in the field 
could somehow put more character into the work you do. 
You all have character, why is it that you are not interested 
in transferring that fineness to the guidance of your music 
curriculum?—Velma W. Henrickson.] 


[The first letter in this series was written to Will Hays 
by Mrs. Henrickson, who sent a copy of the letter to the 
Conference office, together with the letters from Mr. Harmon 
and Miss Holm. Copies of these letters were, in turn, sent to 
certain Conference committee members for an expression of 
their opinions. 

The Journal is glad to print this correspondence because it 
concerns a phase of music teaching which is of interest to 
the entire Conference. We are all dealing everyday with some 
aspect of appreciation, and, of course, our attitudes affect our 
pupils. The question seems to be: “Does music lose its 
appeal as music by association with something other than 


itself ?”—Editorial Note.] 
® 


High School Credit for Private Music Study. Our high school 
is beginning this year to give credit toward graduation for 
courses in music taken under private instructors. This presents 
two major problems. (1) How shall we go about determining 
whether the private music teachers are qualified to teach the 
courses for which we are giving credit? The state department 
of education will do nothing about certifying such teachers, 
and local officials are unwilling to discriminate. (2) How much 
credit should be given for a year’s work on an instrument. 
This year one credit is being allowed, whereas five credits are 
given for an academic course, such as history or algebra. Our 
officials would be influenced by the attitude of the colleges for 
which they must prepare students. They feel that if they 
should give more credit for music, the colleges would not allow 
credit in their entrance requirements for courses taken under 
private instructors; consequently, the pupil would not be able 
to meet college entrance requirements. I know that some col- 
leges will grant entrance credit for private courses in music 
provided that the high school recognizes such courses. Can 
you tell me how general this procedure is, and also what 
colleges do allow credit for music in their entrance require- 
ments? Finally, should separate credit be given for courses on 
more than one instrument or for one course on an instrument 
and one in voice?—E. P. P., Vermont (100). 
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[The following answer is quoted from a letter received from 
Ada Bicking, of Indianapolis: (1) Any private music teacher 
who wishes to have recognition for her work by way of 
accreditment for her students should make application to the 
board of education, either through the supervisor of music, the 
superintendent of schools, or the principal of the high school. 
In the application the teacher should give a full account of her 
training and experience and establish her professional status 
quite the same as the school music teacher would be expected 
to do. If she is unwilling to do this, she naturally eliminates 
herself from the list of eligible teachers, and the school 
authorities need have no further concern. Courses of study for 
students should be set up, usually by a committee of three or 
five members, consisting of the supervisor of music (who is 
chairman) and two qualified music teachers selected for this 
purpose. If five members are selected, they may be chosen 
to represent different groups. The examining committee which 
hears these students perform at the end of each semester must 
be the same as those selected to set up the courses of study. 
(2) The amount of credit to be given at the end of the semester 
must be determined by the number of lessons taken per week, 
the number of hours of daily practice, and the achievement. 
Algebra courses require five hours of recitation with the same 
amount of preparation and usually receive one credit. The 
music credit given is ordinarily one-quarter and one-half unit 
per semester for private music study. One or more instructors 
may share in the award of the credits, but the study of voice 
should be a separate and distinct study.—A. B.] 


[The following answer is quoted from a letter received from 
William W. Norton, of Flint, Michigan: (1) Since there is no 
universal rule of certification, many schools permit students to 
study with the teacher of their choice, but examine the students 
by a jury system. The examination, having as its basis the 
syllabus adopted by the school system, is given by the music 
supervisor in the presence of three teachers: one, the private 
teacher, and the other two, competing teachers. The plan has 
proved successful. (2) If the academic courses are receiving 
five credits, the music course should receive at least two and 
one-half credits, treated as a laboratory subject. Many colleges 
are now granting credit for music study in varying amounts, 
even as high as four out of sixteen points. A student taking 
an examination for credit on an orchestra or band instrument 
must also be a member of the school orchestra or band. A 
voice pupil must be a member of some choral group in the 
high schooL—W. W. N.] 


© 


A Criticism of Rural School Music and Teacher Education. 
For a good many years, I have been observing music education 
from many angles, namely, as teacher in a state teachers col- 
lege, as music supervisor in public schools, as private teacher, 
and now as a mother. It seems to me that the rural school is 
the root of the evils in our grade music system, followed by 
poor training in music in our state teachers colleges. The 
rural school graduate is completely lost in music education 
courses offered in training schools for grade teachers. The 
same student is good in all other subjects, so gets a position 
in the city schools and has to teach music, if none of the other 
teachers will relieve her, and they usually do not. This is not 
hearsay. My son is in the third grade; he has had no music 
since he left kindergarten. What can we do about it all?—L. 
A. H., Minnesota (148). 


[A letter expressing appreciation of the above comments on 
rural school music and teacher education was mailed to L. A. 
H. by the Conference office. Such comments are always 
welcome, for it is through the interest and support of parents 
that music education has received, and will continue to receive, 
its liveliest impetus. Although much remains to be accom- 
plished in effecting improved conditions in these two fields, 
the twenty-seven-page “Report of the Committee on Rural 
School Music,” which appears in the 1938 Conference Yearbook, 
presents a heartening outlook for the future, as does the sec- 
tion of the Yearbook in which education of teachers is dis- 
cussed. It is to be hoped that many helpful suggestions will 
result from perusal of the afore-mentioned sections of the 
Yearbook by L. A. H. and all others interested in achieving 
higher standards for music education on a nation-wide scale.] 


® 


Music in Character Education. I am interested in discovering 
what the values of music in character education are. Could 
you suggest materials or supply information relative to any 
experiments or studies which have been made in this field?— 
M. F. W., Ohio (147). 


[The above inquiry was addressed to the Conference office, 
but since the business office is not equipped to give the specific 
information required, permission was asked to present the 
inquiry in Music Problems Round Table so that Journal readers 
might have the opportunity to express themselves on the sub- 
ject. Of course, it has been said time and again that “the boy 
who blows a horn will never blow a safe,” and perhaps, by way 
of variation, “the boy who beats a drum will never beat a 
wife.” However, we believe that this inquiry deserves some- 
thing specific, something more than a pun. Will someone please 
supply it?] 
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Planning the Grade Music Program 


in Small Towns' 





I AM WONDERING about the music pro- 
gram in the grade school in towns of 
five hundred or so. In a typical school of 
this size, the first and second grades are 
placed in one room, third and fourth, fifth 
and sixth, the same. In usual instances, 
the regular teacher of these rooms has 
charge of the music period. That means 
that the fourth graders are getting the 
same material and methods of study as 
those in the third grade; and what is 
even more startling, they are getting the 
same course that they had as third 
graders the year before. The situation 
is similar in all the grades. 

Obviously, under such conditions, there 
can be no proper musical development in 
the grades. This means that the high 
school music instructor has a much more 
difficult problem in developing musical 
organizations of value and worth. 

I should imagine that this situation 
exists in many schools, especially in the 
agricultural states. It seems to me that 
pupils working under such conditions are 
being treated unfairly. But what is the 
solution? I have not been able to find 
any; therefore, I am bringing this to your 
attention —A. E. I., Minnesota (140). 


® 


Your question in regard to the musical 
program for a school in a small town is 
one that we find repeated wherever there 
are small towns, and especially where the 
budget will not allow the purchase of a 
great deal of supplementary material. 


In the first place, most of the success 
of music instruction in a school system 
where there are two grades in each room, 
rests with the planning done by the super- 
visor. In order to prevent duplication of 
materials, and in order to insure definite 
progress in each. class, it is necessary to 
make detailed plans on a two-year basis. 


In every room in which there are two 
grades, there are certain phases of the 
music work which both classes will enjoy 
together, regardless of differences in age 
and advancement. Among these might 
be mentioned rote singing, listening les- 
sons, and some kinds of rhythm work. 
A few rote songs are so popular with 
children that they will be sung every 
year. However, in most cases, it is 
well to plan quite definitely the rote songs 
to be sung in each room the first year, 
and then to plan a series of different rote 
songs for thé second year. There is such 
an abundance of rote song material that 
this usually causes no difficulty, and it 
does keep the work varied and interest- 
ing and new each year. 

Where one grade has advanced beyond 
the other in an activity such as creative 
rhythmic interpretation, the advanced 
grade will take great pleasure in demon- 
strating its ability to the lower grade, 
and in helping the younger pupils to sense 
the idea of the interpretation. In fact, in 
connection with many phases of the music 
work, it will be found that the higher 
grade will enjoy passing on to the others 
any advanced work they have had—and 
as they do this, their own skill is in- 


1 An inquiry directed to the Journal office for 
assistance in planning a grade school music 
program was referred to Miss Hood. The 
editors are glad to make this information 
available to all Journal readers. 


creased greatly. Such pupil-teacher work 
is not wasted time for anyone, as long as 
the materials used are varied enough 
from year to year to prevent monotony. 


® 


In connection with listening lessons, or 
music appreciation work of any kind, it is 
quite possible to plan that on a two-year 
basis also. The field is so broad that 
certain phases and certain musical selec- 
tions can be stressed the first year, and 
an entirely different group the second 
year. The third year, will, of course, be 
a repetition of the first year, since both 
grades will have passed on to a higher 
room by that time. 


Many of our schools have found that 
they can just follow a regular graded 
course of study for rote singing, listening 
or ap»reciation lessons, and some phases 
of rhythmic activity. Then, for instance, 
in a third and fourth grade room, the 
first year they might use the materials 
listed for the third grade. The next year 
they would use the materials listed for 
the fourth grade; the following year the 
third grade materials again, etc. In such 
phases of work there is little change in 
the difficulty of the materials used from 
year to year—the greatest change is in 
the development of a wider acquaintance 
with music in general. 


When it comes to music reading, tech- 
nical study of note values, etc., part sing- 
ing, and similar types of work, different 
plans must be made. In case you have 
planned to start music reading in the sec- 
ond grade, do not be disturbed if you 
feel you must postpone it because of the 
presence of the first grade. Many school 
systems from choice start music reading 
in the third or fourth grade, and their 
upper grades somehow do not seem to 
have suffered from this delay. If the 
voice tuning in the first grade proceeds 
rapidly, you may start some music read- 
ing in the room, if you wish, during the 
spring months. Stress the work with the 
second grade, and the first grade will 
learn something about the work—just 
enough to lay a foundation to help when 
they reach the second grade and are learn- 
ing to be more independent. Some of our 
small schools have found that it is pos- 
sible to have the rote singing conducted 
for the first and second grades together, 
and then to have the second grade start 
regular music reading, while the first 
grade is busy at some other activity. Very 
often this works out well. In a two- 
grade room the children are quite ac- 
customed to going ahead with their own 
work while another class is being con- 
ducted. 
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Just in case the beginning of reading is 
postponed until the third grade, it will 
be necessary to be sure that the text used 
is the one planned for beginning reading. 
In most series of music texts, the second 
grade book is the one for beginning read- 
ing. Sometimes schools postpone music 
reading until the third grade and then 
attempt to use the third grade book and 
wonder why it is so hard. A third and 
fourth grade room will usually finish the 
second grade book, in case they use it, 
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in a few months, and then can proceed 
to their own materials. 

If it is at all possible, have two sets of 
texts which can be used alternate years 
in each room. Then the reading mate- 
rial will be new each year, even though 
it may not vary greatly in difficulty. The 
upper grade can review the work of the 
year before by helping to introduce it to 
the lower grade. As the year progresses, 
the work will be going along faster for 
the lower grade than would be the case 
if they were alone. However, they get 
a good foundation by following the upper 
grade; and the next year they achieve 
all necéssary independence. The upper 
grade usually becomes very skillful be- 
cause of the amount of review. And, 
with a few special lessons, they can cover 
most of the work outlined in the stand- 
ards set for their grade. 

Part singing will be postponed until 
the fifth grade under this plan, but if 
much preliminary work is given the pre- 
vious years, it will be an easy step. Some 
schools limit the work of the fifth and 
sixth grade room to two-part singing, 
but others have found that some three- 
part singing is very feasible. 
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Of course, if only one set of texts is 
available, still more careful planning will 
be necessary. Sometimes, in order to 
avoid monotony, we use certain keys and 
problems one year, and others the next. 
Or it is possible to plan the work sim- 
ply choosing certain songs for reading 
and study the first year, and certain 
others the second year. One of the diffi- 
culties to be met is with the regular 
grade teacher who will sometimes just 
teach the songs as they come in the book, 
and then the second year will have no 
material left. The codperation of the 
room teachers is essential to the success 
of this work. When the songs in one 
book are divided for use during two years, 
the teacher must have available some 
supplementary material of his own to 
use, or the supervisor must provide it. 
There must also be a quantity of rote- 
song material. 

Where just one set of supplementary 
books is possible in this type of school, 
we have found that one of the rural 
school texts is best, because it includes 
songs for all ages and for all degrees of 
advancement, and can be passed from 
room to room to provide supplementary 
material for all. 

As I reread this, I realize that I have 
written it as I would write to a school 
superintendent or a grade principal, and 
not to a music supervisor. Many of these 
things will be perfectly obvious to a 
music specialist. I believe my reason for 
writing this way is that I so frequently 
have occasion to write such a plan to 
some school executive who knows noth- 
ing (or little) about music teaching. I 
hope that this will be of assistance to 
—_ MARGUERITE V. HOOD 
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University of Kentucky Educational 
Conference, Music Section. The general 
theme of the music section meeting, held 
on Saturday, October 29, was “Adminis- 
tration.” The program included music 
and talks on “The Music Education 
Program As Viewed by the General Ad- 
ministrator,” by Glenn O. Swing, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Covington, Ken- 
tucky, and “The Music Education 
Program As Viewed by the Music Direc- 
tor,” by Helen Boswell, Director of 
Music, Louisville City Schools, Louis- 
ville.—Mildred S. Lewis, State Chairman. 
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20 Cent Chorus Books 


Thirty-two books with a combined con- 
tent of over 500 choral compositions, _ 
each book meeting a specific need 


e THE H.& M. AUDITORIUM SERIES e — coms 


HERE is a choral music of the highest caliber, gEecULAR— 
grouped in convenient, inexpensive volumes, 16 books 
carefully prepared to supply almost any vocal com- 

bination and to serve any program requirement. 








The series is double in number of volumes this season. W. B. Olds 
of Redlands University has edited two books for treble voices, two for 
male, and two for mixed in his usual skilful manner. Richard W. Grant, 
in his inimitable style, has prepared two books for male voices. There 

is a new book for boys; for treble choirs, there are two 
SACRED— of sacred material and one of Art Songs. _The merit of 
16 books Russell Carter’s book, Descants on Favorite Hymns, is 
already recognized. 











You will be amazed at the great variety of extraordinary 
material you can get at little expenditure if you use THE 
H. & M. AuprtortuM SERIEs. 


DEsCANTS For complete descriptions, see our latest catalog. 
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FitzSimons Operetia Successes 


UP IN THE AIR 


Morgan-Johnson 
A breezy aeronautical yarn, as hilarious as a 
“wrong way” flight to Dublin. Plot compli- 
cations which keep the audience “in stitches” 
and music they'll whistle on the way out, com- 
bine to make Up In The Air an unmistakable 


hit. Price $1.50 


BLOW ME DOWN 


Crane- Benedict 
A rollicking pirate tale, with a highly orig- 
inal turn to the story. A show the boys will 
love, and will do well. Blow Me Down gives 
an excellent chance to use local specialty acts. 
Price $1.50 


IN OLD VIENNA 


(Pickles) 
Wilson-Crane- Benedict 
Romance, Glamour, Comedy and Outstanding 
Music. “Pickles’’ never fails to result in a 
performance which is highly satisfactory to all 
concerned. Price $1.50 








Ask your dealer to show you these operettas 


FOR GRADES FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
The King’s Sneezes—Atwater-Thomas.. .75 | The Bells of Capistrano—Roos-Cadman.1.50 


Kay and Gerda—Hazel Watts Cooke... .75 Once In A Blue Moon—Ibbotson-Cain. .1.50 














The Kitchen Clock—Comfort-Hyde...... 75 Puntte _—— ——. lombirhe = = 
Peter Picker’s Plight—Comfort-Cooke... .75 Tea House of Sing Lo—Morgan- ica ‘ 
Piccola—Wickens-Black  ...........-e0.- -50 aE IE PERE ITE pee ae 1.25 
H. T. FrrzSmons Co. 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
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—A MARTIN IS 
ALWAYS WORTH 
THE DIFFERENCE 


Help them get started right! 
Tell them how much it means 
to their progress and future 
success to play a better instru- 
ment right fromthe beginning. 

Send today sure for your 
copy of the new Martin De- 
luxe Catalog—a useful refer- 
ence you'll be proud to have 
in your library. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART INDIANA 








Buy ONLY the Best REEDS 


















Demand “MIERO" Reeds 


“BLACH-LINE’ 
The best at any 
price! 


micro 
“TRU-ART”’ 

The leader in the 
medium price field 





micro 
“MELL-0-HANE” 

Good Reeds at Low 
Prices 





MICRO” Product 


J. SCHWARTI MUSIC CO., In 


10 West 19th St New Say 1 vy 


HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATES 


EES toes 


INCE 19O6 
+ WORK DONE BY ALL PROCESSES + 
es oaien os sLADLY FURNI Shards 
+ ANY F SHER OUR REFEREN 


ZRAYNERS 


* DALHEIM &CO. 


20354 W. LAKE S$T., CHICAGO. 
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Association and Club News 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE FIFTY-FIVE 





Ohio Valley M. EH. A. 


4 The first fall meeting of the Ohio 
Valley Music Educators Association, 
held September 30, was called “Admin- 
istrators’ Night,” with more than thirty 
principals and superintendents in at- 
tendance. Spe&kers of the evening were 
Willem van de Wall, of the University 
of Kentucky, and Augustus Zanzig, of 
the National Recreation Association. 


On September 25, the Ohio Valley 
Scholastic Band Festival was held at 
Oglebay Park and featured the United 
States Marine Band and a massed group 
of more than twenty-five high school 
bands under the direction of Captain 
Taylor Branson. 


Plans of the Association for the near 
future include a Band-Orchestra-Chorus 
Clinic to be held December 8-10. The 
first day will be devoted to string or- 
chestra and junior high school band, 
under the direction of William D. 
Revelli, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, with a round table discussion 
and ensemble demonstration in the ev- 
ening. The second day, also under Mr. 
Revelli, will feature a_ selected 120- 
piece All-Valley High School Band—in 
sections in the morning and full band 
demonstration in the afternoon; a round 
table discussion will again be held in 
the evening. The third day will be 
given over to vocal work, under the 
direction of Noble Cain, supervisor of 
vocal music in the high schools, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and will include demon- 
strations by mixed chorus and vocal 
ensembles. The mixed chorus will be 
made up of a large number of mixed 
quartettes selected from high schools of 
the Ohio Valley. 


This summer marked the inaugural 
season of the Tri-State Music Camp 
which was held for a period of six 
weeks at Oglebay Park, Wheeling, West 
Virginia, through the facilities of the 
Tri-State Music Association and Ogle- 
bay Institute. Director of the camp 
was C. Lawrence Kingsbury, with 
Ernest Manring, Cleveland, in charge of 
band, and Antonio Modarelli, conductor 
of the Wheeling Symphony, in charge 
of orchestra. 


Officers of the Association for the 
1938-39 season who were elected at the 
spring meeting, are: President—Leslie 
M. Isted, Bridgeport, Ohio; Vice-Presi- 
dent—J. Loren Mercer, Warwood, W. 
Va.; Secretary—Edwin M. Steckel, Og- 
lebay Institute, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Treasurer—R. S. Witter, Mingo Junc- 
tion, Ohio. Committee chairmen for the 
year will be: Vocal— Ethel Check, 
Wheeling; W: Va.; Instrumental — Joe 
W. Webst@r, Shadyside, Ohio; Program 
—Bess McGranahan, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Leslie M. Isted, President. 





New York State School Music 
Association 


4As was reported in the First Fall 
Issue, there will be high school groups 
(band, orchestra and chorus) participat- 
ing in the Sixth Annual Clinic which 
will be sponsored by the Association on 
December 1-2-3 at Ithaca. In addition, 
there will be splendid programs given 
by Ithaca College. Two sessions will 
also be arranged for the discussion of 
business and the election of officers for 
the year. Members of the Association 
are being kept apprised of its activities 
through the New York State School 
Music News. In the November issue of 
the News, a complete program for the 
Ithaca Clinic will be included.—Fred- 
eric Fay Swift, Secretary-Treasurer. 


In-and-About Philadelphia 


4 Officers of the club for the 1938-39 
season are: President—Mrs. Helen H. 
Gibbs, Holly Oak, Delaware; First Vice- 
President—Elsie C. Mecaskie, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Second Vice-President — 
Theodore H. Nitsche, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Secretary-Treasurer— Frances L. Sny- 
der, Philadelphia. State representa- 
tives: Delaware—Elizabeth Staton, Wil- 
mington; New Jersey — Robert Trout- 
man, Audubon; Pennsylvania — Don C. 
Corbin, Lansdowne. At a meeting of 
the above officers on September 10, plans 
were discussed for the coming year and 
tentative arrangements were made for 
the first meeting to be held October 29 
at West Chester State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa.—Frances L. Snyder, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


North Central Idaho M. E. A. 


4 In conjunction with the music section 
of the Second District of the Idaho Ed- 
ucation Association, the North Central 
Idaho Music Educators Assn. held its 
first fall meeting in Lewiston, October 6 
and 7. The program, consisting of in- 
teresting speeches, demonstrations and 
discussions, was as follows: “Integrat- 
ing Music and History”—Demonstration 
with Moscow students, conducted by 
Miss Koehler, University of Idaho; 
“How to Use the Radio in the Class- 
room” — Mary Granger, Lewiston State 
Normal School; music by the Moscow 
High School Mixed Chorus, directed by 
Harold Adams; “Voice Placement and 
Development” — Choral demonstration 
and discussion, conducted by Miss 
Leonard, University of Idaho, and Mrs. 
Calvin, Lewiston; discussion of spring 
festival, led by J. Ross Woods, Lewis- 
ton, and Ray Hinkly, Potlatch. At a 
luncheon meeting, Supt. Martin of 
Clarkston, Washington, talked on “Fi- 
nancing the School Music Program.”— 
Harold A. Adams, Secretary. 


West Virginia School Bandmasters 
Association 


4 At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation which was held in Charleston 
on September 25, the following officers 
and committees were elected and ap- 
pointed: President — Henry C. Shad- 
well, Huntington; First Vice-President 
—Carl McElfresh, Logan; Second Vice- 
President — W. W. Clark, Princeton; 
Secretary—Harold B. Leighty, St. Al- 
bans; Treasurer— Andrew Kozak, Ath- 
ens; Representatives—Lawrence Kings- 
bury, Wheeling, and R. A. Emberger, 
Bluefield; Committee on Arrangements 
for 1939 Festival—Karl V. Brown 
(chairman), Spencer; Committee on 
Classification of Bands — Byrl Ross 
(chairman), Grantsville; Committee on 
Selection of Music for Festival—R. A. 
Emberger (chairman), Bluefield. These 
committees were appointed as a result 
of a discussion on the subjects of clas- 
sification, music, sponsorship, rating, 
etc., for the 1939 festival. It was de- 
cided that the festival numbers would 
be selected from the national lists and 
that Huntington would be chosen as 
host city for the festival.— Henry C. 
Shadwell, President. 


Central South Dakota Association of 
Band and Orchestra Directors 


4 This Association, newly formed last 
spring, held its first fall meeting in 
Huron, South Dakota, on September 24. 
Officers of the new organization are: 
President—Harold Grant, Mitchell; Sec- 
retary—Duane Smith, Huron. 
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In-and-About Columbus 


4 The first fall meeting of the Club 
will be held November 4 with the In- 
and-About Dayton Music Educators 
Club as guests in conjunction with the 
Central Ohio Teachers Association. The 
guest speaker, Jacob A. Evanson, super- 
visor of vocal music in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will talk on “Skyscrapers, Streamlining 
and Education.” Officers for the cur- 
rent year are: President—Gene Taylor, 
Mt. Vernon; Vice-President—Henrietta 
Keizer, Columbus; Secretary — Dorothy 
Garver, Bexley; Treasurer—Milton Par- 
man, London. 

The executive committee held its first 
meeting on October 1.—Gene Taylor, 
President. 


In-and-About Indianapolis 


4 In addition to the first fall meeting 
of the Club on October 27 as announced 
in the First Fall Issue of the Journal, 
program plans for the coming year in- 
clude three meetings to be held in De- 
cember, February and April, which will 
be in the nature of clinics—one each 
in band, orchestra and voice. Directors 
in charge of these clinics will be: Or- 
chestra— Claude E. Palmer, Muncie; 
Band—Ralph W. Wright, Indianapolis; 
Voice—J. Russell Paxton, Indianapolis. 
—H. E. Winslow, President. 


New Hampshire 8.T.A. The Annual 
Convention of the New Hampshire State 
Teachers Association was held October 
20-21 in Concord. Officers of the music 
section are: President—Philip J. Blan- 
chette, Laconia; Vice-President—Howard 
Nettleton, Concord; Secretary-Treasurer 
—Alice M. Brown, Whitefield.—John W. 
Condon, Executive Secretary, N.H.S.T.A. 
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Fourth Annual Music Clinic Confer- 
ence. The Ensemble was the general 
theme of the Fourth Annual Music 
Clinic-Conference which was held Oc- 
tober 14-15 at Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, and en- 
sembles from several of the larger 
schools participated in the demontra- 
tions. The principal clinic instructors 
were: Henry Sopkin, Chicago Teachers 
College; Peter D. Tkach, Director of 
Music at West High School, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota; and T. P. Giddings, 
Supervisor of Public School Music, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, who is also co- 
founder and vice-president of National 
Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan. 
Others who spoke before the Clinic- 
Conference were: Gladys Borchers, As- 
sociate Professor and Director of 
Teacher Training in Speech, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; Merle Isaac, 
Director of Instrumental Music, John 
Marshall High School, Chicago, Illinois; 
and R. W. Fairchild, President, Illinois 
State Normal University. 

The Illinois School Orchestra Asso- 
ciation held a business meeting Friday 
afternoon following the regular clinic 
program, which included a general ses- 
sion, ensemble clinic, stroboscope clin- 
ics and discussion forum. The Satur- 
day program, consisting of another dis- 
cussion forum, a choral clinic and dem- 
onstrations, was followed by the an- 
nual meeting and election of officers of 
the Illinois School Vocal Association.— 
Emma R. Knudson, Secretary, Illinois 
School Orchestra Association. 





Have You Ordered Your 
1938 Yearbook? 


The supply is limited and therefore 
orders should be sent promptly. 
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Schmitt's 


HAVE SPECIALIZED IN 


MUSIC WORKBOOKS 


Music educators have long wanted workbooks of the same 
general type and make-up used in teaching geography, 
arithmetic, history and other school subjects. Schmitt's 
were the first to take this problem seriously and do something 
about providing music workbooks, for all grades. First 
came “My Music Book” by L. Margueritte House, a music 
workbook for younger ‘students. Next, “An Exercise Book 
in Musical Theory,” a high school music workbook for 
classes in music fundamentals, by Maurice F. Carr. This 
fall, “An Exercise Book in Creative Music,” in two parts, 
also by Maurice F. Carr. 
SUCCESSFUL, SCHOOL-TESTED TEXTS 








ee ee EE dc c ee ae ea pea w be ee ede WOR RKO ke eee 50c 
CARR—”An Exercise Book ir Musical Theory”....................... 50c 
CARR—”An Exercise Book in Creative Music” (in 2 parts)....... Each 50c 
JONES-BARNARD—"Introduction to Musical Knowledge”.............. $1.50 
PRESCOTT TECHNIC OUTLINES—Part I, including Preparatory 

Exercises. Outlines for every Band Instrument................ Each 50c 
PRESCOTT-CHIDESTER—"’Getting Results With School EE 6 bwescad $3.50 
FUSSELL—"Exercises for Ensemble Drill”..........5........0ccceeeeee 75c¢ 
HOBBS—"Morning Glories”—Songs of Praise for Happy Days.......... 75¢ 


Ask Your Local Dealer, or Write 


PAUL A. SCHMITT MUSIC COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














M. E. N. C. YEARBOOK—1938 
$2.50 POSTPAID 


PRICE TO M.E.N.C. MEMBERS $1.75 
See pages 47 and 80 for order coupons 








IN THE 400 CLASS/ 


OU can tell at a glance that some 
people belong in the “400” class. 
And you can discover just as quickly 
why the new BUESCHER Cornet, 
Trumpet and Trombone are called 
“400° models. A test will convince 
you of their playing supremacies. 
Discover their added responsiveness 
. note the extra power availablel 


True Tone Musical 
Journal and a new 
handy Daily Memo 
and Correct Concert 
Position booklet. Send 
postal for your free 
copies. 
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BOOKS 


A Survey and Evaluation of the Edu- 
cation of School Music Teachers in the 
United States. By Edna McEachern. 
{Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1937, pp. 183.] 
The purpose of this study, as stated by 
the author in the Introduction, is “to 
make a critical analysis of present prac- 
tice in the education of school music 
teachers, and to evaluate it (1) by 
criteria validated by a jury of superior 
educators of school music. teachers, 
(2) by the expressed professional needs 
of school music teachers in the field. 
One hundred and fifty institutions in 39 
different states codperated in this survey 
and evaluation. All of the institutions— 
teachers colleges, universities, liberal 
arts colleges, and conservatories—offer 
a four-year degree curriculum for the 
education of school music teachers. 

The material of the study is presented 
in five chapters dealing respectively 
with (1) problem, purpose, and scope— 
indicating the procedure used in secur- 
ing the data; (2) critical analysis of 
present practice in the 150 coéperating 
institutions—this including administra- 
tion, curriculum content, problems, and 
trends in the education of school music 
teachers; (3) evaluation of data in terms 
of criteria validated by a jury of 32 
superior educators, (4) in terms of the 
expressed professional needs of 370 
school music teachers, and (5) sug- 
gested changes and modifications of 
practice whereby programs for the edu- 
eation of school music teachers may 
more adequately meet present-day needs. 

That there is grave need of “changes 
and modifications” in teacher education 
programs is evidenced in every page of 
this very excellent study. Data and 
tables showing the widely divergent 
practices prevalent in the various insti- 
tution types are presented. One of these 
tables gives the following significant 
information: “The range in semester 
hours in required music subjects in the 
school music curriculum in the 150 in- 
stitutions is from 24 to 106, or from 
19.1 to 86.8 per cent of the total semester 
hours required for graduation.” More- 
over, the study shows that seven dif- 
ferent degrees are given in school music 
education by 148 institutions: B.A., B.E., 
B.F.A., B.M., B.M.E:, B.S., B.S.M., each 
representing a different curriculum pat- 
tern and varying greatly in the amount 
of credit allowed music subjects. 

On the subject of the most effective 
means of raising the level of teacher 
education, Miss McEachern emphasizes 
the need for establishing minimum en- 
trance requirements in music, the need 
for testing of native ability and accom- 
plishment in effecting improved stand- 
ards in college programs, and the need 
for closer articulation between high 
school and college music courses. Such 
articulation would obviate the present 
questionable practice of giving college 
credit for music work which should 
properly be done in the high school. 
Also she recommends extending the cur- 
riculum for the education of school 
music teachers to five years. An effective 
way of accomplishing this, she avers, 
is through extended certification require- 
ments, which should necessitate close 
cobperation between state boards of edu- 
cation and educators of school music 
teachers. Further, the author believes 
that the selection of school music teach- 
ers should be a continuous process 
through the preparatory period involv- 
ing (1) admission of only those students 
who possess qualities that bespeak suc- 
cess; (2) admission of those who possess 
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mastery of subject matter, teaching 
techniques, personality; (3) graduation 
of only those who are able to meet an 
agreed standard of musical accomplish- 
ment. 

In planning a curriculum for the edu- 
cation of school music teachers, Miss 
McEachern suggests three major objec- 


tives: training for musicianship, pro- 
vision for a liberal education, and 
professional education for teaching. 


Accordingly, she outlines a four-year 
curriculum to accomplish these ends. 
However, realizing that there may be 
differences of opinion regarding her en- 
tire “Provisional Program for the Educa- 
tion of School Music Teachers,” as set 
forth in Chapter V, the author believes, 
nevertheless, that the program “should 
encourage experimentation, and if 
adopted, leave a residue of testéd prac- 
tice which may carry the education of 
school music teachers to still higher 
achievement levels.” Certainly, the chap- 
ter warrants especial consideration by 
all those interested in improving this 
highly important phase of music educa- 
tion. 

In conclusion, the author indicates 
that the data presented in the study are 
of two types, objective and subjective. 
Therefore, it follows that “It is quite 
possible to set up a program for the 
education of school music teachers which 
is mechanically correct and yet which 
fails completely to realize ultimate 
values in school music education. Thus 
the letter of the law may be fulfilled but 
the spirit be lacking. In the final analysis 
the education of school music teachers 
is primarily concerned with evoking the 
spirit of music. The mechanics of school 
music education are merely a means of 
controlling physical conditions whereby 
this end may be best accomplished.” 

Seven pages of the book are devoted 
to the Bibliography. Following this are 
Appendixes A, B, C, D, and E, in which 
full information is given concerning the 
coéperating institutions and music teach- 
ers, and the facts of securing the data. 


Pierre Key’s Music Yearbook. Pierre 
V. R. Key, editor; Irene Haynes, associ- 
ate editor. [Pierre Key Publishing Cor- 
poration, 1938, pp. 495, $3.00.] An 
invaluable reference book for profes- 
sional musicians, music educators, 
students of music, publishers, and all 
others engaged in, or connected with, 
the music profession or trade. In a most 
comprehensive way, the book covers the 
musical scene in the United States, and, 
to some extent, that of Canada, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, and Mexico. 


The full treatment given the various 
sections of the volume may be exem- 
plified by citing the section devoted to 
orchestras — professional, semiprofes- 
sional, and amateur. Under this heading, 
one finds listed alphabetically by state 
not only the names of the many organi- 
zations of this type now existing, but 
also information concerning the number 
of players, names of officials and con- 
ductors, number of concerts per season, 
and professional soloists engaged, if any. 
In the United States, it is encouraging 
to note, forty-four states have between 
them some 280 such symphonic organi- 
zations. Upon comparing these figures 
with those of the 1935 volume, we find 
that the latter lists thirty-six states 
with some 180 orchestras. 

Treated in similar detail, other sec- 
tions of the 1938 book include informa- 
tion on music conservatories, college and 
university music departments, opera 
companies, choral organizations, daily 


newspapers and their music critics, 
music societies, foundations, trust funds, 
musicians’ aid, composers, competitions, 
commissions, fellowships, music pub- 
lishers, local managements, foreign 
agents, and festivals—including a list- 
ing of the famous ones of Europe. A 
directory of professional artists closes 
the book. 

Commenting editorially in the Preface, 
Mr. Key sounds an optimistic note con- 
cerning the status of music in the 
United States. Particularly, he points 
to the steady increase in symphony 
orchestras and choral groups, and to 
the rising response given aesthetically 
fine music endeavors. He finds a highly 
encouraging factor for our musical 
future in the interest of school children 
to avail themselves of opportunities to 
sing or play some musical instrument. 
Though conceding that difficulties are 
being experienced by certain sections of 
this country, as well as by a good many 
music makers, Mr. Key says, “Any sur- 
vey of nation-wide proportions must 
take account of what prevails for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 
It is on this basis that the findings of 
what is happening musically discloses 
more of a plus order than a minus 
order.” 


Contrapuntal Ear Training. By Irving 
Gingrich. [FitzSimons: pp. 127, cloth- 
bound, $2.50.] An advanced course for 
music schools and colleges. A unique 
work; no other like it available. Nota 
textbook on counterpoint but a training 
course in contrapuntal hearing, designed 
to assist the student to hear gradually 
multiple tone lines by beginning with 
the simpler combinations and progress- 
ing to the more complex. Part I deals 
with two-voice counterpoint in the five 
species, and Part II presents three-voice 
work based on the preceding two-voice 
exercises. Purpose and procedure are 
explained in the Introduction, following 
which classroom equipment is described. 


Whether the student wishes to study 
for the profession or for cultural ad- 
vancement, ear training is of first im- 
portance to his development, the ear 
being, after all, the only medium of 
music. This book should, therefore, 
represent a real contribution to musical 
education. Serious application of its 
principles is highly recommended for 
developing increased understanding of 
music and for ensuring a higher degree 
of musicianship to all who seek such 
growth. 


Mr. Gingrich is professor of aural 
training at DePaul University School of 
Music, Chicago. 


Everybody’s Little History of Music. 
By Hugo  Leichtentritt. [Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc., pp. 61, 60 cents. ] 
Here is a very much worth-while history 
of music in a vest-pocket edition. It 
covers two thousand years of musical 
progress beginning with the music of 
antiquity and of the Middle Ages and 
continuing through a discussion of music 
in America. Written in simple yet 
scholarly style, the book, in its eighteen 
chapters, makes accessible to everyone 
interested in music the facts regarding 
progress and change in the art through- 
out the centuries. This is accomplished 
without the inclusion of cumbersome 
notes and details. 


Therefore, the book is recommended 
as a source of information for amateurs, 
and as an introduction to the history of 
music for high school, conservatory, and 
college students, as well as for profes- 
sional musicians. When used as a text- 
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book, however, supplementary informa- 
tion will be required according to the 
particular purpose for which the book 
is used and according to the advance- 
ment of the students. 

Dr. Leichtentritt is lecturer on music 
at Harvard University. 


OPERETTAS AND CANTATAS 

Harvest Caravans. Cantata for mixed 
voices. By Russell Hancock Miles; text 
by Charles Cooper. [Oliver Ditson: pp. 
86, $1.00.) Ten numbers, seven for 
mixed voices, two for men’s, and one 
for women’s voices. Certain parts di- 
visi. Conventional in character; no ex- 
cessive ranges in voice parts. Perform- 
ance, thirty-five minutes. Medium. 

Eden Spirits. Cantata for women’s 
voices. By Charles Wood; text by Eliz- 
abeth Barrett Browning. [Birchard: pp. 
32.] Mainly two-part work, occasional 
three- and four-part. Solos for so- 
pranos and altos. Medium. 

The Chimes of Normandy. By Plan- 
quette, adapted for high school and 
community performance by J. Spencer 
Cornwall and W. O. Robinson. [Carl 
Fischer: pp. 100, $1.25.] Two acts, six- 
teen musical numbers. One baritone, 1 
tenor, 2 basses or baritones, 1 mezzo- 
soprano, 1 soprano, 2 female speaking 
parts, and optional number for choruses. 
Locale and time, Normandy during the 
reign of Louis XV. Medium. Require- 
ment, 15 copies. Orchestration on rental. 


VARIOUS BOOKS AND 
SONG COLLECTIONS 


Five Virginian Folk Songs. By John 
Powell. [J. Fischer: pp. 37, 9x 12, $1.25.] 
For baritone voice with piano accom- 
paniment. The author asks that these 
songs be regarded as a suite rather than 
as a collection of heterogeneous items; 
they offer variety as to mode, key rela- 
tionships and contrast in mood, feeling, 
and balance. Explanatory notes precede 
each song. Very attractive accompani- 
ments, contrapuntal in style. 

Folk Hymns of America. Collected and 
arranged by Annabel Morris Buchanan. 
[J. Fischer: pp. 94, $1.25.] Fifty hymns 
with notes on their modes and back- 
ground, and their history and signifi- 
cance in American music and hymnody. 
Though of old world origin, the tunes 
and texts were obtained from seventeen 
states from Maine to California, as 
well as from the south. Adapted for 
church or choral use. Durable paper 
cover, attractively bound. : 

Pathways of Song. Volume Four. 
Compiled, arranged, translated, and 
edited by Frank LaForge and Will Ear- 
hart. [Witmark: high and low voice, pp. 
64, $1.00 each.] Twenty-six songs by 
Bach, Caldara, Debussy, Grieg, Handel, 
Haydn, Schubert, Schumann, and Strauss, 
as well as several folk songs, all pre- 
ceded by program notes. For students 
and teachers of voice in studios, classes 
in high school, and wherever voice is 
studied. Piano accompaniments. Medium. 
The compilers have achieved their aim 
of including a great proportion of 
worthy and comparatively unhackneyed 
songs. 

Aida. The story of Verdi’s greatest 
opera adapted by Robert Lawrence and 
illustrated by Barry Bart. [Silver Bur- 
dett: pp. 42, clothbound, 60 cents.] 
Authorized edition of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild, Inc.; attractive format. 
Color illustrations, principle musical 
themes, and suggested recordings. Suited 
for use in appreciation classes in the 
intermediate grades through junior high 
school, as well as for study preparatory 
to attending the Metropolitan perform- 
ances, or listening to the broadcasts. 

First Chorus Book for Boys. Compiled 
by Ella M. Probst and J. Victor Berg- 
quist. [G. Schirmer, pp. 68, revised edi- 
tion, $1.00.] Forty-four favorite songs 
in easy arrangements for four parts: 
first and second tenor, first and second 
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bass. The book offers a well-balanced Journal under Orchestra Music and 
program of both sacred and _ secular Song Collections. 
material, including hymns, Christmas 
songs, patriotic songs, spirituals, and ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
other folk tunes. For junior high school. All-Wagner Festival Program. By 
Easy. Frederick A. Stock, George s an¢ 
‘Second Chorus Book for Boys. Com- Osbourne McConathy. taitwer Dardatt 
piled by Ella M. Probst and J. Victor Company: complete program of eight 
Bergquist. [G. Schirmer, Inc., pp. 74, numbers, piano conductor, $1.75; first 
revised edition, $1.00.] Also for junior violin, $1.00; conductor’s score for 
high school. The Second Book contains Senta’s Ballad and Sailors’ Cheren 
58 songs in easy arrangements for four- $2.40.] Selections contained: Rienzi 
part singing. Contains material both Overture, Chorus of Roman Soldiers 
sacred and secular in character: hymns, Album Leaf, Senta’s Ballad and Sail- 
Christmas songs, patriotic songs, spir- ors’ Chorus, Prelude to Act I and Act 
ituals, and other folk tunes. III from “Lohengrin,” Bridal Chorus. 
Keep on Playing. Edited and arranged For performance by orchestra alone, or 
by Irving Cheyette. [Paull-Pioneer, New by chorus and orchestra. Voice parts 
York; piano, 75 cents; all other books, cued in instrumental parts, also pub- 
40 cents.] The unique features of this lished in octavo, thirty-eight pages, 28 
work are mentioned in the reviews pub- cents. Vocal numbers: Chorus of Ro- 
lished in the May, 1938 issue of the man Soldiers, Senta’s Ballad, Sailors’ 
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Chorus, Bridal Chorus. Scores contain 
suggestions to the conductor by Fred- 
erick A. Stock. Other parts provided 
with program notes. Medium difficult to 
difficult. 

Pour Oriental Sketches. By P. Mari- 
nus Paulsen. [FitzSimons: grand or- 
chestra, $4.00.] Contains four worth- 
while numbers: (1) Just in the Hush 
Before Dawn, (2) The Caravan, (3) A 
Desert Song, (4) In the Temple of 
Allah. Medium. Awarded thousand- 
dollar prize in nation-wide contest some 
years ago; published recently. 

Evening Prayer and Dream Panto- 
mime, from “Hansel and Gretel.” By 
Humperdinck, arranged by Adolf Schmid. 
{Carl Fischer: American Orchestra 
Edition—Set A, score and parts, $6.50; 
Set B, score, parts, extra strings, $8.25; 
Set C, Score, parts, extra strings, $9.75.] 
Medium difficult. Program notes and 
suggestions to conductor. 
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Valse Gentile (Orch. by Victor Herbert)....... G. Ferrata 
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Sentimental Rhapsody. By William 
Pelz. [J. Fischer: solo piano or piano 
conductor, $1.00; orchestra score, $3.00; 
orchestra parts, $2.50; also for two pi- 
anos, $1.00.] A _ scintillating number, 
very melodious and rhythmic, sugges- 
tive of ragtime. It will be a joy to 
young pianists and school or local or- 
chestras. Four or five minutes for per- 
formance. Medium difficult. 


Loreley. Prelude to the opera by Max 
Bruch, adapted by George Dasch. [Carl 
Fischer: American Orchestra Edition— 
Set A, $3.70; Set B, $5.25; Set C, $6.50; 
conductor’s score, $2.00; extra paris, 20 
cents.] Score has program notes. Me- 
dium difficult to difficult. 


Blue Danube Waltz. By Johann 
Strauss, adapted by Henry Sopkin. 
{Carl Fischer: Set A, $4.00; Set B, 
$6.25; Set C, $7.50; conductor’s score, 
$2.00; extra parts, 25 cents; piano part, 
35 cents.] Program notes. Medium. 





Overture to “Tannhauser.” By Wag- 
ner, revised and adapted by Alfred 
Hertz. {Carl Fischer: American Or- 
chestra Edition—Set A, $7.50; Set B, 
$9.75; Set C, $11.75; conductor’s score, 
$3.00; extra parts, 30 cents.] Program 
notes and suggestions to conductor. 
Difficult. 


Prelude, Choral and Fugue. By 
Bach-Abert. Adapted by George Dasch. 
(Carl Fischer: American Orchestra Edi- 
tion—Set A, $5.50; Set B, $7.50; Set C, 
$8.75; conductor’s score, $3.00; extra 
parts, 25 cents.] Medium difficult to 
difficult. 


Tone Poem. By John V. Dethier [C. 
C. Birchard]. Fifteen-page score. Bril- 
liant work, surging movement. After 
the poem “Spring Equinox” by R. van 
Depoele. Time, five minutes. Medium 
difficult. 


Elsa’s Procession, from “Lohengrin.” 
By Wagner, adapted by F. Campbell- 
Watson. [Remick: score, $2.00; Set A, 
$5.00; B, $4.00; C, $3.00; Piano, 75 cents; 
parts, 30 cents.] Notes and suggestions 
to the director by Mr. Campbell-Wat- 
son. “Some condensations are to be 
found throughout the score, but not in 
the guise of re-orchestration. The chief 
purpose has been to make this mag- 
nificent music available for normally 
small orchestras, but not chamber or 
parlor groups.” Medium difficult. 


Fox Festival Series. Parts 1, 2, and 
3. Orchestral arrangements for the Fox 
Choral Series by Dykema and Reibold. 
{Sam Fox: Parts 1, 2, and 3, piano, 75 
cents; other parts, 40 cents.] Choruses 
available in octavo. For combined or 
separate performances of choruses and 
orchestras. Each orchestra book con- 
tains 6 to 8 numbers. Composers: 
Gluck, Kremser, Saint-Saens, Mozart, 
Humperdinck, Balfe, Wagner, Sibelius, 
Grieg, Gretry, and others. Medium, 
medium difficult, difficult. See Fox 
choral listings. 


Choice Melodies from the Master 
Composers. Arranged by R. E. Hildreth. 
[Walter Jacobs: piano conductor, 65 
cents; other books, 35 cents.] For ele- 
mentary school orchestras and string 
ensembles. Sixteen numbers from the 
works of Schubert, Handel, Haydn, 
Purcell, Mozart, Bach, Brahms, and 
others. 


BAND MUSIC 


Sixteen Chorales. By J. S. Bach, 
compiled and arranged by Mayhew Lake. 
{G. Schirmer: conductor’s condensed 
score, 75 cents; instrumental parts, 40 
cents each; mixed chorus, No. 8212, 15 
cents.] For full band, or for any fam- 
ily group of instruments or any group 
of miscellaneous instruments. For 
band or ensemble groups playing alone, 
or as accompaniment to voices. Me- 
dium. 


Triumphal March. By Dudley Buck, 
arranged by Erik W. G. Leidzen. [G. 
Schirmer: standard band, $2.00; sym- 
phonic, $3.25; conductor’s condensed 
score, 35 cents; separate parts, 20 cents 
each.] Medium difficult. Majestic, at- 
tractive. 


Hl Querido Gayo. Spanish Fandango. 
by Gus Guentzel. [C. L. Barnhouse: 
full band with condensed score, $3.50.] 
Spirited Spanish rhythms; some rapid 
moving groups of sixteenths and thirty- 
seconds. Medium difficult. 


Song of the Bayou. By Rube Bloom, 
arranged by Erik W. G. Leidzen [Leo 
Feist]. Long popular as an orchestral 
number, now available for band. Medi- 
um difficult to difficult. 


Mardi Gras. From “Mississippi 
Suite,” by Ferde Grofe, scored for band 
by Leidzen [Leo Feist]. Well known 
as an orchestral number, recently made 
available for band. Medium difficult to 
difficult. 
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March of the Pioneers. By Carleton 
Colby, arranged by Fred Huffer. 
[Gamble: full band, $2.50; symphonic, 
$5.00; condensed score, 60 cents; extra 
parts, 20 cents.] Concert march, ma- 
jestic. Medium difficult. 

In the Gloaming. By Annie F. Har- 
rison, paraphrased by Fred K. Huffer. 
{Gamble: full band, $2.50; symphonic, 
$4.00; condensed score, 50 cents; extra 
parts, 20 cents.] Medium difficult. 


Piping Times. By Mark Brewer, ar- 
ranged for military band by W. J. Dut- 
hoit [Boosey & Hawkes]. Piccolo or 
xylophone solo. Medium. May be used 
as solo with piano accompaniment in- 
stead of band. 


Apollo. Overture by Haydn Wood 
[Boosey & Hawkes]. A concert over- 
ture. Dramatic. Eight to nine minutes 
for performance. Medium to medium 
difficult. 

L’Apprenti Sorcier. Arranged for mil- 
itary band by Frank Winterbottom 
[Boosey & Hawkes]. Difficult. 


With Pipes and Drums. Arranged by 
Harold M. Johnson. [FitzSimons: piano 
conductor, 75 cents; parts, 30 cents.] 
Fourteen easy selections for junior 
bands—marches, waltzes, a serenade, an 
overture, etc.; titles suggestive of Robin 
Hood and his followers in Sherwood 
Forest. 


The Pendragon. Overture by Harold 
M. Johnson. [H. T. FitzSimons: full 
band, $2.00.] Lively. In the style of 
the classical overture, which the com- 
poser imitates in both mood and con- 
tent. Medium difficult. 


The Palestra. March by Frederick 
Fennell. [Carl Fischer: standard band, 
75 cents; symphonic, $1.50; conductor’s 
part, 20 cents; parts, 10 cents.] A 
snappy number in two-four time. Me- 
dium. 


Music in the Air. March paraphrase 
by Mark H. Hindsley. [Carl Fischer: 
standard band, $1.00; symphonic, $2.00; 
conductor’s part, 20 cents; parts, 10 
cents. ] Themes from the following 
works comprise this number: There’s 
Music in the Air, Pilgrims’ Chorus, 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Schubert’s 
Unfinished, Listen to the Mocking Bird, 
etc. Medium to medium difficult. 


Birthday March. By Edwin Franko 
Goldman. [Carl Fischer: standard band, 
75 cents; symphonic, $1.50.] Introduces 
“The Birthday Song of the Nation.” 
The Trio may be sung. Easy. 


Beatrice and Benedict, Overture. By 
Berlioz, transcribed by Franz Henning. 
{C. Fischer: standard, $4.00; concert, 
$5.75; symphonic, $9.50; full score, $3.00; 
separate conductor’s condensed score, 
50 cents; other parts, 30 cents.J. Dif- 
ficult. 

Russlan and Ludmilla, Overture. By 
Glinka, transcribed by Franz Henning. 
{[C. Fischer: standard, $3.50; concert, 
$5.00; symphonic, $9.00; full score, $3.00; 
conductor’s condensed part, 50 cents; 
other parts, 30 cents.] Difficult. 


Builders of Youth. Overture by 
Charles O’Neill. [C. Fischer: standard 
band and three-line conductor’s score, 
$3.50; concert band and three-line score, 
$5.00; symphonic band including full 
score, $8.50; full score, $2.50; conduc- 
tor’s part, 50 cents; other parts, 30 
cents.] Performing time, 7 minutes. Me- 
dium difficult. 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Galaxy Music Corporation. S. A. T. B. 
—(1) What Seekest Thou, O My Son? 
by William Robert Davis. Text, Richard 
Pygott. Fifteen-page Christmas carol, 
with soprano solo or semichorus. A 
cappella. Modal. Medium. Fifteen cents. 
(2) Sleep, Baby Jesus, by Frederick 
Erickson. Polish Christmas carol. Text 
in Polish and English. Solo for alto. 
Humming sections. A cappella. No. 
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901, 15 cents. (3) Swedish Yule Carol, 
freely arranged by Harvey Gaul. So- 
prano solo. No. 913, 15 cents. (4) Sun- 
lit Ways, by Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
Poem by Nelle Richmond Eberhart. A 
20-page chorus, spirited and brilliant. 
Some humming sections, also some 
florid vocalises on “Ah.” A _ cappella. 
Medium difficult to difficult. No. 879, 
25 cents. (5) At Thy Table, Lord, by 
Alan Floyd. Text by Bernard C. Clausen. 
Anthem for communion service; solo for 
soprano. Organ or piano accompani- 
ment. Expressive, reverential in char- 
acter. Easy. No. 872, 15 cents. 

S. S. A.—(1) I Love the Jocund Dance, 
by Timothy Mather Spelman. Poem by 
William Blake. An i11l-page number, 
graceful and pleasing. Piano accom- 
paniment. Medium. No. 893, 15 cents. 
(2) Barbara Allen, English folk song, 
arranged by Katherine K. Davis. A 
cappella. Solo for soprano. Medium to 
medium difficult. No. 880, 15 cents. (3) 
Five Christmas Carols, arranged by 
Katherine K. Davis. Spanish, Croatian, 
Hungarian, German, French. Two three- 
part and three four-part choruses. A 
cappella. Medium. Twenty-five cents. 
(4) But the Lord is Mindful of His 


Own, from St. Paul, by Mendelssohn. 


Choral version by Powell Weaver. Ac- 
companied. No. 906, 12 cents. Medium. 


(5) The Holy Child, by Louise Snod- 
grass. Berceuse-like. Accompanied. 
Medium. (6) The Lord Reigneth, by 
Normand Lockwood. Psalm 93. Soprano 
and baritone parts divisi. Sustained 
reverential. In modern vein. A cappella. 
Medium difficult. No. 891, 15 cents. 

T. T. B. B—(1) Go ’Long, Ole Devil, 
by William Reddick. Negro dialect. 
Humming sections. Accompanied. Me- 
dium. No. 909, 15 cents. (2) Christmas 
Eve, by Richard Hageman, arranged by 
Alfred Greenfield. Text by Joyce Kil- 
mer. Medium. Twenty cents. 


Sam Fox Publishing Co., New York. 
The following arrangements are by 
Bruno Reibold, with program notes by 
Peter W. Dykema. Orchestrations are 
available from the publisher. S. A. T. 
B.—(1) Song of the Dawn, from “Sam- 
son and Delilah” by Saint-Saens. 
French and English text. Medium. No. 
C 1507, 12 cents. (2) German Folk 
Song. Easy. No. C 1502, 12 cents. (3) 
Jesus, Saviour, Came to Thee, chorale 
from “Die Meistersinger.” Easy. No. 
C 1511, 12 cents. (4) From the Realm 
of Souls Departed, from “Orpheus” by 
Gluck. Medium. No. C 1501, 12 cents. 
(5) Happy and Light of Heart, from 
“The Bohemian Girl” by Balfe. Medium. 
No. C 1510, 12 cents. (6) O’er the Bay, 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW SECTION IN 


The Galamuse Instrumental Library 
Under the Editorship of A. WALTER KRAMER 


The 
A Cappella Wind Chotr 


Series 


For Brass or Reed Instruments 
or Mixed Wind Ensembles 
Transcribed by 
IRVING CHEYETTE, Ed. D 


Director, Music Education, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


2nd Member of Faculty, Juilliard Summer School 


This series has been designed to bring the riches of Polyphonic 
Vocal Music to the field of Instrumental Chamber Music. 


These compositions will serve to develop a fine sense of independ- 
ence in performance; proper breathing according to the vocal line and 


proper articulation for correct phrasing. 


1. MATONA, LOVELY MAIDEN 


2. ARIA (Air) 


Orlando Lassus 
Tenaglia 


We call your attention to these other 
GALAMUSE Wind Instrumental Ensembles 


For Brass on Woopwinps: 
{8.CHANSON TRISTE 
(9. CALM AS THE NIGHT 


Transcribed by ArtHur HAMILTON 


10. PASTORAL from “Les Préludes” 


Transcribed by ArtHuUR HAMILTON 


And for Futt OrcHestrRa: 


7. VILLAGE FESTIVAL .......... 


1939 National Contest List 


sincere aah ack asacae wine Cesare Sodero 


We invite you to send for Scores of the above 


ON APPROVAL 


GALAXY MUSIC 
CORPORATION 


17 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Soft Ripples Play, Barcarolle from 
“Tales of Hoffman.” Easy. No. C 1513, 
15 cents. (7) Salaam Aleikum, Finale 
from “The Barber of Bagdad,” by Peter 
Cornelius. Medium. No. C 1514, 12 
cents. 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York. Mixed 
voices.—(1) Darkness and Dawn, by 
Benjamin Edwards. Four parts. Solo 
for soprano. Some parts occasionally 
written divisi. Several changes in meas- 
ure. Very distinctive. Unaccompanied. 
Difficult. No. 2954, 20 cents. (2) Nymphs 
and Shepherds, by Purcell, arranged by 
W. McNaught and Max T. Krone for 
S. A. A. T. B. Unaccompanied. Medium 
difficult. (3) She’s Like the Swallow, 
Newfoundland folk song, arranged by 
Melville Smith. For S. A. T. B. B. A 
cappella. Soprano and tenor sometimes 
divisi. Medium difficult to difficult. No. 
2937, 15 cents. (4) Cicirinella, Italian 
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folk song, with descant by Max T. Krone. 
Italian and English texts. Accompanied. 
Gay. Easy. No. 2952, 12 cents. 


Ss. S. A.—(1) Beauty Is Born with the 
Coming of Dawn, by Earle Blakeslee. 
Text by Harold Skeath. Accompanied. 
Easy. No. 2949, 15 cents. (2) Minnelied, 
by Brahms, transcribed by Helen Wyeth 
Peirce. English and German text. Ac- 
companied. Medium. No. 2965, 15 cents. 

S. A. or T. B.—The Angler’s Song, by 
Henry Lawles. Accompaniment by Clar- 
ence Loomis; edited by Max T. Krone. 
From “The Compleat Angler” of Isaak 
Walton. Easy. No. 2953, 12 cents. 

T. T. B. B—(1) Psalm Twenty-Nine, 
by Joseph Wagner. Twenty-three pages. 
Strikingly effective. Two-piano accom- 
paniment. Many changes of measure 
and tempo. Difficult. Complete score 
and parts, 50 cents; choral parts, 15 
cents. 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago. S. 
A. T. B—(1) Naught Is So Sweet, 
French Christmas carol, arranged by 
Ralph E. Marryott for two choirs, 
women’s and men’s voices. A cappella. 
Effectively arranged. Medium, though 
bass has an occasional low E. (2) The 
Words on the Cross, Lenten motet, by 
Matthew N. Lundquist. Organ accom- 
paniment. Musical and well written. 
Medium. No. 1334, 18 cents. (3) Leg- 
end, “Into the Woods My Master Went,” 
by Walter Goodell. Poem, Sidney 
Lanier. Good musical quality. Some 
humming sections. A cappella. Some 
parts occasionally written divisi. Me- 
dium difficult. No. 1335, 15 cents. (4) 
When Jesus Came to Golgotha, by Al- 
bert D. Schmutz. Has musical qualities 
out of the ordinary. Considerable divisi 
writing in the parts. Excessive ranges. 
Difficult. A cappella. No. 1336, 15 
cents. (5) To the Flowers and Birds, 
by Albert D. Schmutz. Well written, 
effective. Piano accompaniment. Me- 
dium difficult to difficult. No. 2080, 16 
cents. (6) Once to Every Man and 
Nation, by Iorworth W. Prosser. Poem, 
James Russell Lowell. Theme adapted 
from a Welsh hymn tune. Majestic in 
character. Accompanied. Medium diffi- 
cult. No. 1333, 15 cents. 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. Mixed 
voices.— (1) Polovetsian Dance and 
Chorus, from “Prince Igor’ by Boro- 
dine. Forty-page number, with English 
text by Alice Mattullath. Accompanied. 
Medium difficult to difficult. Four-part 
chorus. No. 4618, 35 cents. (2) The 
Fire Rider, by Hugo Wolf; English text, 
Alice Mattullath. Brilliant eight-part 
chorus. Fourteen pages. Medium diffi- 
cult to. difficult. Accompanied. No. 
4620, 15 cents. (3) Solvejg’s Slumber 
Song, by Grieg, arranged for eight-part 
chorus with soprano solo by Walter 
Aschenbrenner. Medium difficult. Low 
bass, D. No. 4616, 15 cents. (4) Come 
and Sing, from “The Bat” by Strauss, 
arranged for eight-part chorus by Max 
Duetzmann. Solo for tenor or baritone; 
solo ensemble ad_ lib. Accompanied. 
Medium. No. 4628, 15 cents. 


c. C. Birchard & Co., Boston. Mixed 
voices. — (1) The Lamb, by Charles 
Wood. Poem, William Blake. Four 
parts. Sustained, reverential. Easy. A 
cappella. No. 1200, 16 cents. (2) My 
Bonnie Lass She Smileth, by Bottomley, 
arranged by Gladys Pitcher. Easy and 
attractive. Four parts. A cappella. No. 
1094, 12 cents. (3) The Angel and the 
Shepherd, old French noel, arranged by 
Haydn M. Morgan. For S. A. T. B. B. 
with alto and tenor solos. A cappella. 
Easy. No. 1095, 12 cents. 

Women’s voices—(1) From the Hills 
of Dream, by Don Malin. A very attrac- 
tive number, effective throughout as to 
melody, harmony, and piano accompani- 
ment. Medium. Three parts. Medium. 
No. 1092, 16 cents. (2) Messengers, by 
Francis De Burgos. Text, Charles Han- 
son Towne. Four parts. Accompanied. 
Melodious. Medium. No. 1090, 16 
cents. (3) Rock de Cradle, Mary, ar- 
ranged for four-part singing by De 
Burgos. Optional a cappella. Easy and 
very appealing. No. 1091, 12 cents. (4) 
The Witch Moon’s Lullaby, by J. V. 
Dethier. Three parts. Text, Martha 
James. Very pleasing. No. 390, 15 
cents. 


G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., New York. Mixed 
voices.—(1) You Goin’ to Reap Jus’ What 
You Sow, Negro spiritual, arranged by 
H. T. Burleigh. A cappella. Four-part 
chorus. Medium. No. 1134, 15 cents. 
(2) ’Tis Me, O Lord, Negro spiritual, ar- 
ranged by George W. Kemmer. LEight- 
part chorus. No. 1133, 15 cents. 

Ss. S. A.—(1) The Throstle, by Maude 
Valerie White, arranged by Victor Har- 
ris. Poem by Tennison. Lively, attrac- 
tive. Accompanied. No. 1128, 15 cents. 
(2) Walk Together Children, Negro spir- 
itual, arranged by H. T. Burleigh. A 
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Notes from the Field 





Captain Charles E. O’Neill has recently 
become a member of the staff of the 
music department of the State Normal 
School, Potsdam, N. Y. Captain O’Neill’s 


classes include harmony, choral con- 
ducting, music literature, brass instru- 
ments. 


Alvin J. Hahn, teacher of vocal and 
instrumental music in the grades and 
high school at Olney, Illinois, reports 
that he is doing some pioneer work in 
Richland County, where for. the first 
time music is being introduced in the 
schools of Parkersburg, Calhoun, Clare- 
mont and Dundas. 

Lorle Krull, who was active in pre- 
paring for the North Central Confer- 
ence which was held in Indianapolis in 
1935, has now transferred from the 
music department to the German de- 
partment at Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis. 

Blanche Sheltraw, formerly of Seat- 


tle, Washington, is now at Ketchikan 
High School, Ketchikan, Alaska. She 
succeeds Marjory Miller, now Mrs. 
Ralph Marsh, who will reside in 
Ketchikan. 

Henry Sopkin, formerly at Lake View 
High School, Chicago, Illinois, has 
joined the music staff at Chicago 
Teachers College. 

County Music Program in Ohio. The 


following item “A Progressive County 
Superintendent Improves His Music Pro- 
gram” by Edith M. Keller, state super- 
visor of music for Ohio, is reprinted 
from Whe Triad: “Delbert Woodford, 
Steubenville, county superintendent of 
schools in Jefferson County, planned 
with the county music teachers for 
visitation of the best music work in the 
county. In order to secure the coépera- 
tion of the local school people, a letter 
was sent to each administrator outlining 
the plan and suggesting the advantages 
of such visitation. The result was a 
four-day program during which seven of 
the county schools were visited. A half- 
day was spent in each school; three 
forty-five minute periods were devoted 
to the visitation of actual teaching and 
the fourth to a discussion of the work 
observed. Questions were asked and 
suggestions were made for improvement. 
The music teachers and local school 
authorities were very enthusiastic about 
the results achieved. A number of the 
music teachers expressed the opinion 
that it was the best type of help they 
had received since they began teaching.” 

New Sound Unit for Small Schools. 
RCA Manufacturing Company, of Cam- 
den, New Jersey, has announced the 
completion of a new sound unit for 
small schools. It is described, in part, 
as follows: “In this unit, which meas- 
ures 42 inches long, 18% inches high, 
and 13% inches deep, is included a high 
fidelity radio receiver, a phonograph 
turntable, a microphone, a monitoring 
loud-speaker, and switch controls for 
each of twenty classrooms. Provision 
is made for twenty additional classroom 
controls, to be installed later if required, 
to service a total of forty rooms. The 
new unit, designated MI-6718, permits 
distribution of radio broadcasts, recorded 
music, and announcements to all class- 
rooms, and also permits two-way com- 
munication between the principal’s office 
and any classroom by throwing a single 
switch. The unit uses a total of thirteen 
RCA Victor Metal Tubes; the radio 
covers the domestic broadcast band as 
well as short-wave bands for foreign 
reception.” 

H. Whorlow Bull, supervisor of mu- 
sic in the Windsor, Michigan, public 
schools for the past twenty-five years, 
passed away on October 11. Mr. Bull 
was an active member of the In-and- 
About Detroit Music Educators Club 
and served one term as its president. 
His death, at the age of 66, comes as 
a distinct shock to his many friends. 
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WITH YOUR CLARINET 


Think of being able to put a clarinet together 
without touching a key—as easy as assembling a 
jointed fishing rod. You can do it if you own one 
of the new Conn wood clarinets with the unique 
bridge key protector, shown below. Upper part 
of bridge key rides on ramp-like bridge pro- 


tector so that bridge keys cannot be in- 
jured in putting clarinet together or tak- 
ing it apart. But that’s just one of many 
exclusive features which make the new 


».’ Conn clarinets supreme. 


Acknowledged to have the most nearly perfect 
clarinet scale ever developed. Made of choicest 


Grenadilla wood, seasoned and cured for years. Ad- 
justable pivot screws, positive post lock and other 
patented features assure finest performance and great- 
est durability. Used and 
endorsed by leading 

n 


artists as the finest to be 
had anywhere in the 
world. 


WRITE FOR 


FREE CATALOG & 


Ask your Conn dealer to show 
you these amazing clarinets. 


write for free catalog. 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 


1012 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 














Music Supervision in the Public Schools 


Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 18. 
List of M. E. N. C. publications on request. 


ten or more. 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of 











Away in a Manger 


Christmas Tree, The 

Coventry Carol, The 

Deck the Hall 

First Nowell, The 

God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen 
Good Christian Men, Rejoice 
Good King Wenceslas 

Hark! the Herald Angels Sing 
Holly and the Ivy, The 

I Saw Three Ships 


The B. 














What a Collection! 
THE WOOD COLLECTION 


Angels, from the Realms of Glor 


Christians, Awake, Salute the Happy Morn 


It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 


| 88 St. Stephen St., Boston, Mass. 


of 
Christmas Carols 


Wood Octavo Series 
No. 400 


Contents 
y Joy to the World 
Lo, How a Rose 


O Little Town of Bethlehem 


Shepherds! Shake Off Your Drowsy Sleep 


Silent Night 

Sleep, Holy Babe 

Wassail Song, The 

We Three Kings of Orient Are 
What Child Is This? 


While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 


Jeannette, Isabella 
Extra 


With a Torch, 


Jingle, Bells 
Price 15 Cents 





Complete catalog of 


WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 


Sent on Request 


F. Wood Music Co. 





What a Price! 


O Come, All Ye Faithful (Adeste Fideles) 
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eARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 
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Fux Music has been brought to mind 
with some intensity lately, largely 
as a result of reviewing Jean Thomas’ 
fascinating story of “The Singin’ Fid- 
dler of Lost Hope Hollow,” which fol- 
lowed her “Traipsin’ Woman.” All who 
read these two volumes are aware of 
the spell they create, with their sensitive 
handling of Kentucky mountain people. 

Thinking of the songs brought to 
America long ago by our forebears, and 
which are now in danger of extinction 
in the hustle of modern life, one scans 
again Dorothy Scarborough’s book called 
“A Song Catcher in Southern Moun- 
tains.” Miss Scarborough was until her 
death an associate professor of English 
at Columbia University. In her fore- 
word she says: 

“Folk songs are fast dying of civili- 
zation. Music is killing them off; they 
are being poisoned by print. . . . In 
more primitive periods, folk songs were 
lively and were appreciated, but in this 
mediate state of ignorance they are be- 
ing allowed to die. Theirs is the fate of 
the Indian, the longhorn, the buffalo, the 
passenger pigeon, and the wild flowers. 
The raucous voice of Broadway mega- 
phones, heard in many a mountain sec- 
tion and swamp and prairie, with phono- 
graph and radio, drowns out local song. 

“Cheap print fills up the chinks of 
leisure, crowds out contemplation that 
might otherwise produce ballads, and 
tabloid drama affords the thrills that 
might be gratified by memorializing ro- 
mance or tragedy nearer home. I weep 
over the sad stories of the death of 
songs. They die not by violence, not 
killed off by feud or lynching, but by 
vulgar neglect. Once dead, they are for- 
ever gone. . .” 

It is deplorable that the charming 
ballads of the past should be permitted 
to pass into oblivion. We owe a great 
debt to those passionate collectors who, 
like Miss Scarborough, labor valiantly to 
preserve these gems for us and for pos- 
terity. 

But the outlook is not altogether dark, 
for while some of the old folklore may 
be suffering from lack of attention, the 
fact cannot be ignored that life goes 
ever forward, and the new songs, al- 
though not like the old songs, come into 
being as expression of a new and dif- 
ferent era. This is not an age when 
contemplation is encouraged. Action is 
swift, and so must its expression be in 
the arts—else it would not reveal us as 
we are. 

So it always has been, and doubtless 
always will be. An Elizabethan ballad 
could hardly be born in this streamlined 
age, but that does not mean that we do 
not value the ancient forms even though 
we do not create in their outlines. We 
are building our own particular folk ex- 
pression, which may in the course of 
centuries be as precious to the inter- 
ested collector as the ancient lore so 
painstakingly gathered now. 

Who is there to say that “Home on 
the Range” will not go down through 
the years as a true American folk song, 
distilled from the west; or that the rol- 
licking “Big Apple,” or the new Rogers- 
Astaire “Yam,” will not one day have 
a place beside the gay “Virginia Reel” ? 
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MorE THAN ONE school of thought ex- 
ists with regard to Boake Carter. 
Listeners either like or loathe the terse, 
dramatic manner in which he presents 
his radio digest*of the news of the day. 
Absent from the air waves this fall for 
a time, the reason given by his sponsors 
was to the effect that a suitable period 
could not be secured. The general feel- 
ing, however is that Mr. Carter was 
muzzled for his opinions, too freely ex- 
pressed for the palate of some of the 
customers. Whatever the cause of his 
removal, it is a pity that radio should 
lose, even temporarily, one of its most 
challenging features. 

Non-admirers of the commentator will 
relish the letter lately published in a na- 
tional weekly, in which congratulations 
are offered the magazine’s radio editor 
for a phrase he had pinned on Mr. 
Carter a short while before, when he 
charged the commentator with “cloaking 
his accounts of daily events in a tone of 
dark menace.” Even ardent admirers 
of Mr. Carter will agree that there is 
a modicum of truth in this description 
of his unique broadcasting style. 


7. 7 


THE ANCIENT WHEEZE anent singers 
and musicians creeps at last into the 
society column of the daily press. A 
midwestern newspaper, reporting the nup- 
tials of a local baritone and his lady, 
wrote naively of the latter: “She has 
many musical interests, and is also a 
singer.” Them’s fightin’ words, stranger. 
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MusicaLt AMERICA printed a picture in 
its “Personalities” column _ recently, 
showing Gladys Swarthout as a fellow 
passenger with the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor on a European boat plying be- 
tween Genoa and Cannes. 

The interesting point of this photo- 
graph is that it may very well be one of 
the few (if any) in existence which pre- 
sents a beauteous prima donna occupy- 
ing second place—and to a man, at that. 
Miss Swarthout’s expression, however, 
leaves one with the impression that, if 
she must be hidden behind something, 
the Duke of Windsor’s shoulder is tops 
for the purpose. 
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Ir, AS SHAKESPEARE TELLS Us, there 
are “tongues in trees, books in the run- 
ning brooks, sermons in stones” then 
many lessons may be learned outside of 
universities. Nature reveals much to 
those who trouble to interpret her; 
human conduct reveals still more. 

Observing a workman recently toiling 
at a drudging task, one was impressed 
by the nobility of his performance. He 
never paused, never relaxed the pace he 
had obviously set himself. Up the lad- 
der with burden of brick, with great pails 
of mortar, lifting timbers for scaffold, 
up and down, again and again, all day 
long, it was plainly his pride to do his 
humble work as well as it had ever been 
done by anybody, if not considerably 
better. 


And, like the Seven Dwarfs, he whis- 
tled while he worked; his patient coun- 
tenance never lost its mild and cheerful 
expression. Here was no ordinary work- 
man; here was a man who gave pro- 
portionately as much of himself to the 
task in hand as does the symphony con- 
ductor when he leads his men through 
the intricacies of a musical masterpiece. 

In short, here was a man to delight 
the heart of John Ruskin, who wrote 
that “We are not sent into this world to 
do anything into which we cannot put 
our hearts.” 
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NorMA SHEARER’S RETURN to the screen 
in “Marie Antoinette”, after her retire- 
ment following the death of her husband, 
is a veritable triumph. Whether her 
“Marie” is the “Marie” of history is not 
too important. What really matters is 
that Miss Shearer has given us an un- 
forgettable portrait of that hapless queen 
—a portrait which stays to haunt one 
with its tragic beauty. 

Opinions differ about motion pictures, 
as about everything else, but it is difficult 
to believe that anyone who saw “Marie 
Antoinette” came away unimpressed and 
untouched by a production which, for 
once, warrants the use of that overworked 
term, “colossal”. 


+ tf 


A MOTHER was heard complaining that 
she is having serious trouble teaching her 
small daughter to greet adults courteously 
and properly. In spite of her earnest 
admonitions, the child persists in hailing 
her mother’s friends with a casual “Hi”. 

Bad as it sounds, and certainly not to 
be encouraged, possibly there is something 
to be said for the child’s honesty, if no 
more. “Hi” or “Hi ya” (evidently ab- 
breviations of “How are you”) is the 
greeting used daily with her companions, 
and is, to her mind, quite satisfactory as 
an acknowledgment of meeting with any- 


one. 

After all, how much do we mean when 
we salute an acquaintance with “How do 
you do?” The situation would be em- 
barrassing indeed if a detailed account 
of how-we-are were expected. This con- 
ventional exchange has come to mean 
little more than “Hi”. 

One would be loath to relinquish such 
gracious salutations as “Good Morning”, 
“Good Afternoon”, and “Good Evening”. 
They pass the time o’ day most pleasantly, 
and say no more than they mean. As for 
the current and ubiquitous “hello”—well, 
the telephone company may have it. 

A commonly heard American street 
exchange of greetings goes as follows: 
“Hello there, how are you?” to which 
the reply comes, “Just fine, how are 
you?” If the first speaker is still within 
hearing distance by the time the last word 
is spoken, he continues by saying, “Oh, 
fine!” Which, one grants, is better than 
a list of complaints, even though one 
speaker may be enroute to the dentist 
with an abscessed tooth and the other on 
the way to see a lawyer about a divorce. 

It all seems rather silly. 
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from Lyon & Healy's recently published 
Guidebook of Band and Orchestra Music 


This book has been carefully and impartially compiled from 
the publications of all the foremost publishers. You will find 
it most useful in selecting the right music for every occasion. 
The permanent music chosen by the National School Band 
and Orchestra Associations for competition-festivals is also 
included . . . conveniently graded, classified and priced. 


Lyon & Healy has also issued a catalogue of New 

Christmas and Choral Music as well as a supplementary list 

of recent Piano compositions. Free copies furnished upon 
request. 


A Few of the interesting NEW OPERETTAS 


THE WHITE GYPSY—Paynter & Grant-Schaefer (Upper Grades or 








DE TE 6 b+ 6.5 06520004 00000 seerncent ensue seenskssisinedenseees $1.00 

RIP VAN WINKLE—Paynter & Grant-Schaefer (Upper Grades)...... | 

Let Lyon & Healy select CINDERELLA’S SLIPPER—Paynter & Grant-Schaefer. (Upper Grades) .75 

O tt C let THE BEAVER TRAIL—Brown & Stoughton (Senior High) ........... 1.75 

a YELLOW LANTERNS—Rae & Miranda (Senior High) ...........++++ 1.50 

service on rental of Stage HOLLYWOOD EXTRA—Brown & Cadman (Senior High) ........... 1.50 

A STEPHEN FOSTER—Daniel. A dramatized biography (Senior High)....  .75 

Guides and Orchestra parts. THE CHIMES OF NORMANDY—Planquette-Cornwall (Senior High) 1.25 
SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS—Gaynor, Barrett & 

Blake (Upper Grades or Junior High—New Edition)..........seeeeeee0. 1.25 


Complete male of Music Appreciation Recordings. Save Time and Postage by placing orders 
for all your music material at the nearest Lyon & Healy store— 


LYON & HEALY 


Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Cleveland Akron Dayton Columbus St. Paul Omaha 


Evanston Oak Park Los Angeles 
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FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


No. 25 CONCERT FOLIO—Ex- 
panding Type, size 11 by 14 in. 
The expansion back and sides ad- 
just themselves to the quantity of 
music held. Made of extra heavy 
fibre-board, practically indestruct- 
ible. List price 75c. 


School Price: Ea. 65c 
Per Doz. $7.20 
Per 100 $55.00 net 





No. 29 DE LUXE ECONOMO 
FOLIO—Made of extra heavy black 
fibre, strongly reinforced and 
leatherette bound on all edges; with 
expansion back. List price 60c. 

School Price: Ea. 54c 

Per Doz. $5.76 net 

Per 100 $45.00 net 





No. 28 ECONOMO FOLIO—Same as No. 29 except in red rope stock. List 
price 40c. 
School Price: Ea. 35c; Doz. $3.60; 100, $25.00 net 


FOR CHORUS AND CHOIR 


No. 26 ECONOMO FOLIO—Size 8 by 

ll in. List Price 35c. 

School Price: Ea. 30c; Per Doz. $3.00; 
Per 100 $22.50 net 


No. 27 DELUXE ECONOMO—Same 

as No. 26 except extra heavy black 

fibre, strongly reinforced and leather- 

ette bound on all edges. List Price 50c. 

School Price: Ea. 45c; Doz. $4.80; 
100, $37.50 


Haldiiys SCO 
TWH 


PNA 





NO. 10 ENVOFOLIO—Ex- 
panding Type. Size 8 by 12 
in., heavy red-rope stock. 
School Price: Ea. 20c 
Per Doz. $2.00 
Per 100 $15.00 net 











EDUCATIONAL Music BUREAU, INC. passes! 


A 
[ fonpeee PUBLISHERS SUPPLY a 
30 EAST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 








1939 COMPETITION-FESTIVALS BOOKLET 


Competition-Festival Rules and General Information including 


Band, Orchestra and Vocal Lists 


Send to = sss Peres ey eee 


Enclosed is twenty-five cents — the price of the Booklet. 


Mail to COMPETITION-FESTIVALS COMMITTEE 
Suite 840—64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 
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CHORAL MUSIC (cont'd) 


cappella. Medium. No. 1118, 15 cents. 
(3) A Summer Night, by A. Goring 
Thomas, arranged by Victor Harris. 


T. T. B. B—(1) Hark, Hark! The 
Lark, by Ruggero Vene. Text by 
Shakespeare. Attractive. A cappella. 
Medium difficult. No. 1098, 15 cents. 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York.— 
s. S. A.—(1) The Lamb, by R. Na- 
thaniel Dett. Poem by William Blake. 
Attractive. A cappella. Medium, except 
for low E-sharp below. middle C in sec- 
ond alto. No. 7401, 15 cents. (2) Spring 
Idyl, English folk song, arranged by 
Cyr de Brant. An appealing number, 
with piano accompaniment. Medium. 
No. 6802, 15 cents. (3) Unrequited Love, 
by Joseph W. Clokey. Poem by Willis 
K. Jones. Light and gay. Piano ac- 
companiment Medium. No. 7366, 12 
cents. (4) Pretense, by Clokey. Text by 
George Elliston. Tick tock effect. 
Piano accompaniment. Easy. No. 7361, 
15 cents. (5) The Street of Little 
Houses, by Gladys Rich. Graceful and 
melodious. Piano accompaniment. Easy. 
No. 7265, 15 cents. (6) Nursery-Rhyme 
Blues, by Gladys Rich. A syncopated 
number with patter choruses based on 
nursery rhymes in the style of the blues. 
Humorous verses by Phyllis McGinley. 
No. 7328, 15 cents. (7) The Old, Old 
Lady, by Flora Thomson Greene. Ballad 
type of song, rather sentimental in 
character. Solo for alto. Piano accom- 
paniment. Medium. No. 7338, 12 cents. 
(8) Close Now Thine Eyes, by Flora 
Thomson Greene. Fano accompaniment. 
Medium. No. 7339, 12 cents. (9) Sigh 
No More, Ladies, by Sullivan, arranged 
by Gwynn S. Bement. Text by Shakes- 
peare. Medium. No. 7303, 15 cents. 


Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago. 
—S. S. A.—Jehovah, I Would Sing Thy 
Praise, by Bach, arranged by Morten J. 
Luvaas. A cappella, medium. No. 1284, 
15 cents. (2) Ah, Love But a Day, by 
Daniel Protheroe, arranged by Howorth. 
Poem by Browning. Piano accompani- 
ment. Attractive. No. 1293, 12 cents. 
(3) Holy Spirit, Truth Divine, adapted 
by Alfred Whitehead, from Handel’s 
Larghetto, “Berenice.” Piano accom- 
paniment. Medium No. 1298, 15 cents. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York.—S.A.T.B. 
—(1) Jesu Is My Joy, My All, chorale 
motet, by Lundquist, based on a tune 
by Jakob Arrhenius. English text, after 
Christian Keymann. Medium. No. 8218, 
12 cents. (2) If Thou But Suffer God to 
Guide Thee, chorale motet, by Lund- 
quist, based on a tune by J. A. Frey- 
linghausen. Divisi passages. English 
text, after Georg Neumark. Medium 
difficult. No. 8219, 12 cents. (3) Come, 
All Men, Behold and Ponder, Lenten 
motet, based on a Swedish Passion 
chorale, by Lundquist. English text, 
after J. Qvirsfeld. Divisi passages. 
Medium difficult. No. 8220, 15 cents. 
(4) On God, Not on Myself, chorale 
motet, by Lundquist, based on the tune 
of G. Gastorius. English text, after 
Cc. F. Gellert. Divisi passages. Medium 
difficult. No. 8143, 12 cents. 


T. T. B. B—(1) For A’ That and A’ 
That, by Enrico Barraja. Poem by 
Burns. Piano accompaniment. Lively. 
Easy range of voice parts. Medium. No. 
8199, 15 cents. (2) Waft Her, Angels, 
air from “Jephtha” by Handel, arranged 
by Robert Gomer Jones. Piano accom- 
paniment. Medium. No. 8191, 15 cents. 
(3) Ma Cabin in de Pine Trees, by Grace 
L. Austin, arranged by Ralph L. Bald- 
win. Negro dialect, ballad. Piano ac- 
companiment. Medium. No. 8133, 15 cents. 
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Exhibitors Meet 


N Boston on the evening of September 

30, President Nelson Jansky called 
together representatives of Boston pub- 
lishing firms and as many from New 
York as could attend. It has always been 
the aim of the Association to interest 
music dealers in permanent membership 
in the Association and Association mem- 
bers were gratified to have many repre- 
sentatives of the trade present at the 
meeting. F. Colwell Conklin, President 
of the Eastern Conference and James A. 
Ecker, Director of Music in Boston, were 
among the guests of the Association. 

The Secretary-Treasurer, Ennis Davis, 
was instructed to mail bills to members 
at as early a date as possible in order 
that this routine item may be out of the 
way well in advance of the time for space 
allocations. In fairness to all supporters 
of the Association, it was agreed that 
membership dues should be in the hands 
of the Secretary-Treasurer before space 
assignment is made. 


Within a few weeks all members of the 
Association will receive advance an- 
nouncements concerning available space 
at the Sectional Conferences. 


Visiting Exhibits 

Those who registered at the Music 
Educators National Conference in St. 
Louis last March found, upon opening 
their programs and glancing down the 
busy schedule of events, the invitation to 
“visit exhibits.” This suggestion in the 
program was repeated several times in 
the week’s outline. 

These two words “visit exhibits” were 
important, not to the exhibitors alone, 
but to the educators. Every music edu- 
cator who visits a Conference knows that 
the manufacturers, dealers and publishers 
of music materials will be on hand. And 
doubtless every music educator solemnly 
resolves to visit the exhibits and make 
notes of new ideas and new materials. 


But “the best-laid plans” etc., and too 
often many an educator found that Con- 
ference Week had somehow reached the 
last day without that promised visit to 
the exhibits. The result, a flying tour 
through exhibit rooms and booths on the 
last day and a very hazy idea of the 
materials contained therein. 

Thanks to the excellent codperative 
planning of the Music Educators National 
Conference and the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association, the St. Louis Con- 
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ference afforded music educators a better 
opportunity for acquainting themselves 
with music materials as displayed by the 
exhibitors. By setting aside certain hours 
in which the exhibits were the featured 
attraction, the Conference program-plan- 
ners brought satisfaction to both ex- 
hibitors and educators—to exhibitors, 
because of increased attention to their 
displays, and to educators, because many, 
many more of them went home with the 
thought, “Well, this year I was really 
able to spend some time at the ex- 
hibits.” 


“On Approval” Service 


Few businesses go as far as the music 
business in making it possible for cus- 
tomers to inspect merchandise before they 
buy it. Music, of course, is something 
that cannot be bought according to meas- 
urements, specifications or weight. It 
has to be seen and heard to be evaluated. 

Experienced music educators know 
that music publishers and dealers main- 
tain an extensive “On Approval” service 
which enables teachers to examine a com- 
prehensive selection of music before 
choosing a program. Such service is 
invaluable in selecting new music for a 
chorus, band or orchestra, a new operetta 
or even a new text for the classroom. 
Leaders in music education have long 
recognized the “On Approval” service as 
a potent factor in raising the standards 
of music materials because it has enabled 
teachers and directors to enlarge their 
acquaintanceship with music. 

Music educators teaching their first 
year may not be fully informed on the 
procedure of the “On Approval” service 
and to them a few words of instruction 
are given. 

The music educator may address the 
dealer or publisher of his choice and re- 
quest certain music or music of a par- 
ticular type “On Approval.” A credit 
account is established by submitting ref- 
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erences of business firms or a bank with 
which the educator has contact. 

The music is shipped and the educator 
allowed a given time to examine the 
selection of materials. This time limit 
may be ten days, two weeks, or in some 
cases, a month. At or before the end 
of the period, the educator returns the 
portion of the selection which he does 
not wish to keep and makes settlement 
for the balance. 

In return for the privilege of examin- 
ing the music, the educator pays the 
postage on the selection and on the 
returned music and is expected to buy 
the necessary extra copies in the case of 
choral or instrumental music or operettas 
from the firm which has sent the “On 
Approval” selections. 

Any member of the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association is glad at any 
time to counsel with new teachers and 
send full information on the “On Ap- 
proval” service. 


Chairmen of Exhibits 
For the convenience of members in the 
Sectional Conferences who may wish to 
contact exhibit chairmen, we repeat the 
names of the chairmen. 


The complete schedule of Sectional 
Conferences and exhibit chairmen is as 
follows: 


March 5-8: Southern Conference—Louis- 
ville, Ky. Chairman—Don Malin, Lyon 
& Healy, 243 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

March 14-17: Eastern Conference—Bos- 
ton, Mass. Chairman—Joseph A. 
Fischer, J. Fischer & Bro., 119 W. 40th 
St., New York City. 


March 19-23: North Central Conference 
—Detroit, Mich. Chairman—Karl B. 
Shinkman, York Band Instrument Co., 
1600 Division Ave, S. E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


March 29-April 1: Northwest Conference 
—Tacoma, Wash. Lynn Sams, C. G. 
Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 


April 3-6: California-Western Confer- 
ence—Long Beach, Calif. Chairman— 
Carroll Cambern, Carl Fischer, Inc., 
Park Central Bldg., 412 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


April 12-15: Southwestern Conference— 
San Antonio, Texas. Chairman—Rob- 
ert A. Schmitt, Paul A. Schmitt Music 
Co., 77 S. 8th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

—D..M. 
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Some changes in the field recently an- 
nounced are: Clarice Arnold—from Uma- 
tilla, Florida, to Florala, Alabama. « 
Alice C. Barker—from Mount Vernon to 
Rippey, Iowa. @ Fannie Barr—from 
Lebanon to Burnside, Illinois. @ Helen 
M. Bartlett from Murray to Ogden, 
Utah. @ Mary Elizabeth Beck—from 
Tucson, Arizona, to Springfield, Illinois. 
Arnold E. Bourziel from Pontiac to 
Ferndale, Michigan. @ S. Martin Brock- 
way—from Liberal to Olathe, Kansas. 
Marion E. Brown—from New York City 
to: Newfane, New York. © Guida Burgan 
has accepted.a position on the Linwood 
High School faculty, Linwood, Kansas. 
She was formerly located in Liberal, 
Missouri. @ Mrs. Eva Carroll—from 
Pahokee to Lake Worth, Florida. @ Han- 
nah M. Cundiff has left Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington, West Virginia, to lo- 
cate in London, Ontario, Canada. @ Irene 
De Mun, formerly of Topeka, Kansas, 
has joined the music department at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas. @ Alice Doll is now a member 
of the Decatur High School faculty, 
Decatur, Illinois. She was formerly lo- 
cated in Hartford, Michigan. e Kath- 
erine Durning—from Darrington, Wash- 
ington, to Douglas, Alaska. © Benjamin 
Edwards—from Fullerton to Los An- 
geles, California. e Frances F. Fields— 
from Nebraska City, Nebraska, to 
Greensboro College, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. « J. Mervin Gottshall—from 
Glen Riddle to Wallingford, Pennsyl- 
vania. « Helen Heaston—from Ellis, 
Kansas, to Cherokee, Iowa. @ Henry O. 
Hebert—from Iowa City to Keokuk, 
lowa. @ James M. Hesser—from New 
York City to Niagara Falls, New York. 
Horace M. Hutchison—from McClure 
to Morrisville, Pennsylvania. « Harry 
M. Kauffman, formerly of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, is now a member of the faculty at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Fred Kimball—from Rochester, New 
York to High Point, North Carolina. 
Maurice LaRue, Jr. has left Fayette, 
Missouri, to become the band and or- 
chestra director in Versailles High 
School, Versailles, Missouri. © Winifred 
Leighton—from Molalla, Oregon to Ho- 
quiam, Washington. « Betty McClain- 
from Courtland to Bakersfield, Califor- 
nia. @ Emil Q. Miland has resigned his 
position at the Madera Union High 
School, Madera, California, to accept an 
appointment to the faculty of Portola 
High School, Portola, California. 
Frances L. Miller has left her position 
at La Crosse High School, La Crosse, 
Washington, to join the Pomeroy High 
School faculty, Pomeroy, Washington. 
Cc. W. Minor—from Fortuna to Corcoran, 
California. « Josephine Mitchell, for- 
merly on the faculty at Highland Junior 
High School in Louisville, Kentucky, is 
now teaching school music in the Col- 
lege of Education, Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana. 
Evelyn Pope—from Traer to Nevada, 
lowa. @ Florene Pruitt—from Andover 
to Colony, Kansas. @ Edith Ross is now 
located in Indianapolis, Indiana, where 
she is a member of the Emmerich Man- 
ual Training High School faculty. She 
was formerly located in Huntington, 
West Virginia. © Edmund Schill—from 
East Orange to Verona, New Jersey. 
Allan F. Schirmer, formerly of Colum- 
bia, Missouri, has been appointed head 
of the voice department in the Con- 
servatory of Music at Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea, Ohio. « Margaret E. 
Scruggs—from Bowling Green, Ohio, to 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. © A. W. Shaw has resigned 
his position in the Wirt County High 
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School, Elizabeth, West Virginia, to be- 
come a member of the Washington Irv- 
ing High School faculty, at Clarksburg, 
West Virginia. « Bernard Stone, for- 
merly located in Ypsilanti, Michigan, is 
now teaching in St. Louis, Michigan. 
Harry S. Stull—from Celina to Colum- 
bus, Ohio. e Loyd E. Thompson—from 
Twin Falls to Wendell, Idaho. @ Mrs. 
Maud Van Hook—from Billings to Nian- 
gua, Missouri. e LaVerne K. Westgate 
has left Clayton, Michigan, to accept a 
position with the Reed City Public 
Schools, Reed City, Michigan. © Miles 
O. Wright—from Spearville to Radium, 
Kansas. 


Music Education Broadcast Committee. 
In the First Fall Issue announcement 
was made that J. E. Maddy had been 
appointed as general chairman of the 
Broadcast Committee. On page 31 in 
this issue complete information is given 
concerning the fall series of the Music 
and American Youth Broadcasts which 
is one of the projects to which the 
Broadcast Committee has been assigned. 
President Curtis now announces the per- 
sonnel of the committee to work with 
Chairman Maddy as follows: Leslie 
Clausen, Los Angeles (California-West- 
ern Conference); Sadie Rafferty, Evans- 
ton, Illinois (North Central Conference); 
Walter Welke, Seattle, Washington 
(Northwest Conference); Maynard Klein, 
New Orleans, Louisiana (Southern Con- 
ference); George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma (Southwestern Conference); 
Mabel Bray, Trenton, New Jersey (East- 
ern Conference); A. R. McAllister, Joliet, 
Illinois (President, National School Band 
Association); Adam P. Lesinsky, Whit- 
ing, Indiana (President, National School 
Orchestra Association); Mabelle Glenn, 
Kansas City, Missouri (Executive Chair- 
man, National School Vocal Associa- 
tion); J. Leon Ruddick, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Instrumental Consultant); Noble Cain, 
Chicago, Illinois (Choral Consultant). 

Appointments to the Broadcast Com- 
mittee have been made with a view to 
give representation to each of the sec- 
tional conferences and to bring to the 
Committee the active assistance of 
auxiliary organizations and music edu- 
cators experienced in the broadcasting 
field. 

Mr. Maddy is now contacting his com- 
mittee and in the next Journal additional 
information concerning the committee 
projects will be available. 


Film Reviews. From time to time 
comments have been received by the 
Journal in regard to the possibility of 
reviews in Journal columns of outstand- 
ing motion pictures. On the advice and 
recommendation of representative music 
educators President Curtis sends the 
following announcement: 

In coéperation with Editorial Com- 
mittee of the Department of Visual In- 
struction of the National Education 
Association the Music Educators Journal 
is joining other educational agencies in 
devoting space to reviews of current 
motion pictures. 

These reviews will refer only to those 
pictures which make a significant use 
of music. It is hoped that this service 
on the part of the Journal will be of 
practical value to its readers, since it 
will include a consideration of pictures 
released primarily for purposes of enter- 
tainment as well as films which are 
planned to be directly educational in 
character. 

William C. Hartshorn, Los Angeles, 
will be in charge of the film reviews for 
the Journal. 












Examination for Music License as 
Assistant Director of Music of New 
York City will be held in December. 
Information comes to the Journal office 
direct from William A. Hannig, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Music Licenses, 
New York City. It is necessary that 
all candidates (men and women) first 
file notarized applications by mail at the 
office of the Board of Examiners, 500 
Park Avenue, New York City as soon 
as possible and in any event not later 
than December 1, 1938. (The application 
forms to be used may also be secured 
at this address.) Applicants will be duly 
advised regarding their admission to 
the examination. 

Inasmuch as residence or previous 
educational service,in New York City or 
New York State is not required and will 
not be a determining factor in the selec- 
tion of a candidate, the Board of 
Examiners welcomes requests for appli- 
eations for the examination to this 
important post from all interested and 
qualified persons. 


Music Education Research Council. 
Russell V. Morgan, Chairman, announces 
a meeting of members of the Music 
Education Research Council in Cleve- 
land, during the meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
(February 25-March 2). The Research 
Council has several important projects 
under way including the preparation of 
a complete course of study. 


Executive Committee Meeting. Presi- 
dent Curtis has called a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Conference to be held in November. At 
this meeting, in addition to the regular 
business to be transacted, the Committee 
will take up for consideration plans in 
connection with the 1940 biennial meet- 
ing. It is also hoped that some mem- 
bers of the Executive Boards of the 
National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Associations will meet with the 
Conference Executive Committee so that 
further plans concerning the relation- 
ship between the Conference and auxil- 
iary relations may be worked out. 

Following the forthcoming meetings, 
announcements will be released in the 
Journal in regard to committee work to 
be launched during the 1938-40 period 
together with committee personnel. 


Region Four of the National School 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations 
will hold a meeting at the time of the 
Eastern Conference in Boston, March 
14-17. ‘At this time there will be pre- 
sented the results of a regional survey 
which has been made to more than 5,000 
schools. Flans for the 1939 Competi- 
tion-Festival to be held in New York 
City will also be discussed.—Frederic 
Fay Swift, Chairman. 


Region Two Board of the National 
School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Asso- 
ciations met September 24, at Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minnesota, to dis- 
cuss plans for the 1939 Competition- 
Festival, and also to elect officers for 
the ensuing year. Newly elected officers 
are: Chairman—Carleton Stewart, Mason 
City, Iowa; Secretary-Treasurer—Lor- 
rain E. Watters, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Member-at-Large—Gerald R. Prescott, 
Minneapolis, Minn. State representatives 
are: Minnesota—Lyn Roam and William 
Allen Abbott, both of Minneapolis; South 
Dakota—Dean W. R. Colton, Vermilion, 
and H. G. Mosby, Irene; North Dakota— 
John E. Howard, Grand Forks, and L. C. 
Sorlien, Fargo. Representatives from 
Wisconsin are to be announced later.— 
Lorrain E. Watters, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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